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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE 
SESSION 1914-15. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety, like many other scientific 
bodies, has now, in these days of national crisis, to face special 
difficulties. At no time in our history as a people was there a 
greater need for the application of scientific methods in the solu¬ 
tion of problems relating to national welfare. The Society, since 
its establishment in 1884, has steadily sought to study and to 
provide opportunities for the full discussion of matters relating 
to inebriety and all forms of alcoholism. Investigations and 
discussions have been carried out, as far as possible, in a strictly 
scientific spirit. The Society has never sought to interfere with 
personal opinions or actions, but has consistently carried on its 
work in accordance with scientific principles and practices. This 
course has been fully justified, and it is believed that at the 
present time there is increasing need and opportunity for the 
Society to extend its work along its own lines. Unfortunately 
the Society is compelled to face serious difficulties which much 
hamper and hinder the desired extension. Foremost among the 
obstacles which oppose progress is the lack of financial resources. 
The minimum annual subscription of 5s. provides but a meagre 
allowance for the conduct of the work of the Society, the holding 
of quarterly meetings, and the publication of the official Journal. 
Moreover, during the past session a considerable number of 
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Members and Associates have withdrawn all financial support. 
If the Society is to maintain its position, new Members and 
Associates must be elected, and a more generous subscription be 
granted to the funds by those in a position to render this service. 
To meet the expenses of the past year, the Council have sanctioned 
a call on the Reserve Fund, which is now almost depleted. It is 
urgently hoped that all friends of the Society will be able to make 
a special donation at the present time to the Reserve Fund. The 
Council are most desirous that no curtailment shall be made in 
the already too limited activities of the Society. They therefore 
make this urgent appeal in their Annual Report for an increase 
not only in funds but in supporters. 

During the past session four ordinary meetings have been held, 
and the following papers have been discussed: “The Female 
Inebriate,” by Lady Henry Somerset; “Proposed Legislation 
for the Inebriate,” by Dr. J. W. Astley Cooper; “ Drug Addiction 
in Relation to Mental Disorder,” by Dr. Robert Armstrong-Jones; 
and “ The After-History and Care of Inebriates," by Dr. F. S. D. 
Hogg. 

The roll of the Society has been increased by the election of 
20 persons—12 as Members and 8 as Associates. A number of 
resignations have been received, and much regretted losses have 
been due to death. 

The Council have invited Sir William J. Collins, K.C.V.O., 
M.S., F.R.C.S., to give the Sixth Norman Kerr Memorial 
Lecture, and Sir William has kindly consented. 

The official organ of the Society, The British Journal of Inebriety , 
has just completed its twelfth volume. The Journal is published 
quarterly, and not only contains the transactions of the Society, 
but numerous other articles and communications relating to 
alcohol and alcoholism and associated conditions. The Journal 
claims, on good grounds, to be the only medico-sociological 
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periodical published in this country which deals specially with 
the scientific aspects of the drink problem devoid of bias, prejudice, 
or restrictions. The Journal circulates in all parts of the Empire, 
and by its agency the influence of the work of the Society is 
brought to far distant Members and Associates. 

In these days of exceptional stress and strain the Council urge 
the claims of the Society on all interested in the furtherance of 
the medico-sociological study of all aspects of the alcohol question. 
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NOTICES. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety is a scientific body having 
for its object the study of inebriety and the investigation of all 
forms of alcoholism. Qualified medical practitioners are admitted as 
Members, and registered medical students and others interested in the 
work of the Society are eligible for election as Associates on payment of 
an annual subscription of not less than five shillings. 

Meetings are usually held in the rooms of the Medical Society of 
London, n, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., on the second 
Tuesday in January, April, July, and October, at four o’clock. 

A Copy of the “British Journal of Inebriety ” is sent each quarter post 
free to every Member and Associate, and to all the leading Medical 
Libraries in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Application for Membership and Associateship, and all communications 
relating to the work of the Society, and all articles, books for review, etc., 
for the British Journal of Inebriety, to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 139, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
(Telephone: Mayfair, 3684.) 

Annual Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude 
Taylor, 29, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 

Covers for the “British Journal of Inebriety.”— For the convenience 
of Members and Associates wishing to bind the annual volume of the 
Journal, cloth covers are supplied, with title in gilt lettering, post free, 
for is. 6d. each, on application to the publishers, Messrs. Bailli&re. 
Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, W.C. 

Application for Reprints of Articles appearing in this “Journal” 
should be made to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SPECIAL RESERVE FUND. 

A Reserve Fund has been established by the Council with a view to further 
the work of the Society. The minimum annual subscription being 
a merely nominal one (5s., including copy of the British Journal of 
Inebriety post free), it is earnestly hoped that, where possible, additional 
financial assistance may be rendered. . ■ 

Members and Associates, and all interested in the scientific investiga¬ 
tion of alcoholism, are invited to contribute to the Reserve Fund. 
Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude Taylor, 
29, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

£ give and bequeath to the Society for the Study of Inebriety the sum of. 

pounds sterling, to be raised and paid for the purpose of the said Society, 
out of my estate, for which legacy the receipt of the Treasurer for the 
time being of the said Society shall be a sufficient discharge of my 
executor. 
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THE SIXTH NORMAN KERR MEMORIAL 
LECTURE. 

The Norman Kerr Memorial Lectureship was founded to commemorate 
the life-work of the Founder of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, 
the late Dr. Norman Kerr, in regard to the scientific investigation of 
inebriety. 

The Sixth Norman Kerr Lecture will be delivered by Sir William J. 
Collins, K.C.V.O., D.L., M.D., M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., Consulting Surgeon 
to the London Temperance Hospital, on Tuesday, October 12, 1915, at 
4 p.m., in the Rooms of the Medical Society of London, n, Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. The subject will be, “ The Ethics and 
Law of Drug and Alcohol Addiction.” 


The following table indicates in convenient form the previous Norman 
Kerr Memorial Lectures and Lecturers: 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Oct. 10, 1905. 

Professor T. D. 
Crothers, M.D. 

“The First Norman 
Kerr Memorial 
Lecture.” 

Oct. 8, 1907. 

R. Welsh Branth- 
waite, M.D. 

“ Inebriety : Its 
Causation and 

Control.” 

July 20, 1909. 

Professor Taav 
Laitinen, M.D. 

“The Influence of 
Alcohol on Im¬ 
munity.” 

Nov. 14, 1911. 

Professor G. Sims 
Woodhead, LL.D., 
M.A., M.D., C.M., 
F.R.C.P.E. 

“The Action of 
Alcohol on Body 
Temperature and 
the Heart. ” 

Nov. 3, 1913. 

The late Sir Thomas 
Clouston, M.D., 
LL.D. 

” Some of the Psy¬ 
chological and 

Clinical Aspects 
of Alcohol.” 


Published in 
Journal. 


January, 1906. 

January, 1908. 

October, 1909. 

January, 1912. 

January, 1914. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

Arrangements have been made for the following meetings to be held in the 
Rooms of the Medical Society of London, u, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.: 

Tuesday, July 13, 1915 (Afternoon Meeting). 

Major Leonard Darwin, President of the Eugenics Education Society, will 
open a discussion on ‘' Alcoholism and Eugenics. 1 ’ 

Tuesday, October 12, 1915. ' 

Instead of the ordinary Autumn Quarterly Meeting of the Society, the 
Sixth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture will be delivered by Sir William J. 
Collins, K.C.V.O., M.S., F.R.C.S. For particulars, seep, xxi. 


NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 

Members and Associates are requested to inform the Hon. Secretary of alteration 
of address or any other correction needed. 


The letter A. or M. before a name indicates Associate or Member respectively. 


The following were duly elected at the meeting of the Council on 
Tuesday, April 13, 1915 : 

A. Catesby, W. E., Esq., J.P., Highfield, Croxley Green, Herts. 

A. Dean, Rev. Arthur T., 10, Priory Avenue, High Wycombe. 

M. Ghosh, Birendrath N., F.R.F.P.S. Glas., 26, Steeles Road, N.W. 

A. Henderson, the Right Hon. Arthur, M.P., J.P., Teesdale, Rodenhurst 
Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

A. Mitchell, F. W. D., Esq., Sussex Lodge, Uckfield, Sussex. 

A. Pringle, Rev. J. C., C.O.S. Offices, Denison House, 296, VauxhallBridge 
Road, Westminster, S.W. 

A. Young, T. E., B.A., F.R.A.S., 108, Evering Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

The following are nominated for election at the next meeting of the 
Council, on Tuesday, July 13, 1915 : 

M. Bell, Miss Mary C., M.B., B.S., 114A, Harley Street, W. 

A. Collett, John Kyte, Esq., Rosemount, Penarth, South Wales. 

A. Fry, Sir William, Wilton House, Merrion Road, Dublin. 

A. Mee, Rev. F. Gordon, 46, Todmorden Road, Burnley. 

A. Murray, Marr, Esq., 66, Childebert Road, Balham, S.W. 

A. West, Miss J. Ranyard, 5, Eliot Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 
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DUAL PERSONALITY AND 
INTEMPERANCE.* 

BY H. CRICHTON MILLER, M.A., M.D. 

Author of “ Hypnotism and Disease.” 

ON a previous occasion when I had the honour of reading a 
paper before this Society I took some pains to emphasize the 
responsibility of certain inebriates, and the logical inference that 
in such cases penal methods of treatment are indicated. I pointed 
out, however, that without careful and skilled diagnosis no such 
treatment could be justified. To-day I propose, by way of 
contrast, to discuss those cases which, to my mind, are at the 
remote end of the scale in the matter of responsibility, and to do 
so in the light of three cases which have been under my care 
recently. I hope thus to reinforce what I have already said 
about the imperative necessity of careful diagnosis, and the 
futility of any routine treatment of intemperance. 

CLINICAL CASES. 

CASE I.—Mr. X, aged forty-five, married, father of a family, owner of a 
successful printing business in the provinces. Patient suffers from fugues, 
during which he leaves home and travels, generally on foot, sometimes motor¬ 
ing, occasionally by rail, indefinitely administering to himself incredible doses 
of cocaine hypodermically. He collapses at the end of one to three days 
from sheer exhaustion. Years ago he underwent a severe operation, and, 
owing to a deplorable surgical accident, this operation was not only not 


* An address introductory to a discussion before the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety at the Spring Meeting, Tuesday, April 13 , 1915 , held in the 
rooms of the Medical Society of London, 11 , Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 
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successful, but left him in a worse state than any he had previously been 
in. The surgeon was obliged to enlarge a wound for many days after the 
operation, and, in order to render this somewhat less painful than it other¬ 
wise would have been, applied cocaine. When the patient left the nursing 
home, he was told to continue this process of enlarging the wound himself, 
and was advised to use cocaine for the purpose. After some time the habit 
gradually grew on him, and he had difficulty in breaking himself of the drug, 
which he now began to take for the sake of the sense of well-being which 
it conferred on him. Being a man of strong will, he increased the intervals 
at which he took the drug until he was taking if only once a week, but 
found that in order to produce the desired effect he had to increase the 
dose. A year after his operation he was indulging in the drug once a week 
at most, and once a month at least. The dose then being taken was 1 grain 
per hour for twelve or fifteen hours. At this time he spent his first night 
away from home, walking the streets of London the whole night through. 
To quote his own words: “My friends were becoming seriously alarmed. 

A consultation was held with Dr.-, who ordered me away to a home in 

Scotland, where I spent three of the most wretched months of my life. 
On leaving this home I went to Edinburgh, and immediately obtained a 
supply of the drug with suicidal intent, taking 10 grains in one dose, the 
result being delirium for about two hours. Since then no similar suggestion 
has entered my mind.” From that date the patient has twice been under 
treatment in one of the better known quack institutions, never with any 
but temporary benefit. The longest absence from home has been five days; 
the maximum dose taken 120 grains in forty-eight hours ; the period of 
abstention has varied from a few days to six months. Now, in Mr. X we 
have a patient of an intelligence well above the average; furthermore, he 
is a man of the very highest principles, a strong Churchman, a well-known 
philanthropist, a respected employer of labour, a devoted husband and 
father. We have seen that he can go for a week to six months without 
the slightest craving for the drug. At the end of that time something 
happens, and nothing will keep him from the drug; while all the time he 
must be moving away—always getting away, in every sense of the word, 
from his normal life. In fact, we have a transition from personality A to 
personality B. In most cases of dual personality there is either complete 
or partial amnesia in each phase with regard to the other. In Mr. X’s 
case there is not only no amnesia, but there is hypermnesia—that is to say, 
a heightened sense of memory with regard to what happened before the 
transition. The causes which provoke the change are well defined : they 
have nothing to do with his business, they have nothing to do with his 
social or religious life, but are entirely restricted to domestic matters. 
There are certain points upon which Mr. X and his wife differ, partly 
religious, partly in their relation to each other. Mr. X feels that his wife 
does not entirely share his views on religion, and that she disapproves of a 
great deal of his philanthropic and social activity; Mrs. X feels that her 
husband ought to stay at home during the intervals between his fugues, and 
make up for his bad behaviour by tamely sitting by the fireside. She in- 
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sinuates that if his righteousness were more than a mere hypocritical 
profession it would keep him from breaking down, and his first duty is not 
to ruin her life by these frequent absences from home. 

If we compare the two phases of Mr. X’s personality, we may 
note the following points : 

/ 

A B * 

1 . Relatively calm. Intensely restless. 

2 . No craving. Irresistible craving for 

drug. 

3 . High aspirations domi- Conduct subservient to 

nate conduct. craving and restless¬ 

ness. 

Now, it is obvious that the treatment for this patient when he is 
in phase B is restraint—that is to say, that when he is found in 
this condition he ought to be put under immediate supervision 
of the most strict order; but at the same time it is definitely 
proven by his history that similar supervision applied in phase A 
not only produces phase B, but produces it in the most disastrous 
way. I refer you to the fact that, after three months’ strict 
supervision and restraint in Scotland, he went straight out and 
obtained a supply of the drug and took it (for the only time in his 
life) with suicidal intent. That was the effect upon him of three 
months’ detention by the prescription of a very famous specialist. 
When I treated him, I sent him a six months’ trip across Canada 
by himself, to the intense annoyance of his friends and family, 
who thought that a disaster was certain to occur. They were 
wrong ; he remained perfectly right the whole time, and without 
any craving for the drug. I warned them that if they tried to 
supervise him, and to introduce into his life the element of 
restraint, there would be a catastrophe. I warned his wife she 
must show more sympathy towards him, and that they must 
understand each other better. But it was no use; she continued 
to jeer at him, and incidentally at my treatment of him. He 
became restless, obviously so, and then he was sent to play golf 
in Devonshire under the eye of a friend, which friend watched 
him as a cat watches a mouse. The result was exactly what I 
had predicted : a man who had been away for six months on his 
own and kept perfectly right was goaded to madness by the con¬ 
sciousness that he was being shadowed. The change took place, 
and he went into one of the worst fugues that he has ever had. 
I should mention in closing the description of this case that Mr. X 
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never has the slightest trouble in supplying himself with the drug!. 
I should like you to notice, in the other two cases which I shall 
quote, the same feature. It is quite useless as a means of pro¬ 
tection to withhold money from the patient; nothing short of 
actual restraint is going to keep him from the drug once the 
transformation has taken place. 

CASE II.—Mr. Y, aged forty-three, married, the father of a family, a 
man of independent means, and a well-known mathematician. For many 
years he has suffered from an alteration of personality, during which he has 
fugues not dissimilar to those of the first case 1 have quoted. Also, like 
Mr. X, Mr. Y shows the remarkable feature of remembering in each phase 
of the personality what happened in the other one; also, like Mr. X, the 
causes which produce the transformation in Mr. Y are purely domestic—a 
wife who is frankly impossible, and understands nothing of her husband’s 
condition or requirements. His mathematical researches and quiet life in 
the depth of Buckinghamshire have nothing in them to upset him, except 
the fact that when his wife shows herself more than usually intolerant and 
irritating the transformation from A to B takes place. The nature of the 
fugue is as follows: When the restless fit comes on him, he immediately 
leaves home and enters a world entirely disconnected with the world he 
usually lives in—a world in which he is known by different names, in which 
he has different friends, different interests, different habits, different en¬ 
vironment—and in this secondary personality the one object of his life is 
the corruption of society. He does not do any serious evil himself, and 
appears to have no desire to commit evil directly, but his whole time is 
spent in endeavouring to corrupt his fellow-creatures. The mildest possible 
thing he could do would be to beguile an innocent youth having a Good 
Templars’ badge, and bring his whole influence to bear to make him take 
alcohol, finally leaving him drunk by evening. 


If we compare phase A and phase B we get— 


A 

1 . A Christian, strong 

Nonconformist and 
sincere. 

2 . A patient and method¬ 

ical worker. 

3 . A teetotaller. 

4 . Pure-minded. 

5 . Merciful. 

6 . A great reader. 

7 . A steady walker. 


B 

A devil worshipper. 

A patient and methodical 
evil-doer. 

Heavy but careful drinker. 
Impure-minded. 

Cruel. 

Hardly ever reads at all. 

A vagrant walker, often 
enormous distances. 
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It is particularly to be noted that in phase A Mr. Y never goes 
out for a walk without carefully thinking out beforehand where 
he purposes to go, and how long it will take to do it—this is a 
special feature of his methodical mind. In B state, on the 
contrary, he rejoices in the feeling that he does not know where 
he is going, and at each turning makes a fresh decision. In A 
phase he is constantly thinking of his mathematical researches, 
and pleasantly occupied in his thoughts therewith; in B phase 
he never thinks of his work, but his mental life is dominated by 
the desire to contrive wicked devices. In A phase he likes a 
game of bridge, but rarely plays; whereas in B phase he plays 
enormously, brilliantly, and successfully. In A phase he is 
economical; in B phase recklessly extravagant. The last fugue 
that this patient had was precipitated by discovering that his 
wife and solicitor were conspiring to tie up his money in such 
a way that he would not be able to escape again. Like Mr. X, 
he has never the slightest difficulty in obtaining money, or alcohol, 
or anything else that he wants, when he is in stage B; but the 
thought of plans being laid, when he was in phase A, to prevent 
his having another fugue, was more than he could tolerate. One 
important point that I would like to emphasize I give you in the 
patient’s own words. He says : “ Moral turpitude is exactly the 
psychological equivalent of the physical wandering; brain and 
mind insist, as my physical nature does, in getting as far as possible 
from the status quo.” This feature, of course, runs through all 
these cases, and in technical language it is equivalent to this : 
the more complete the dissociation, the greater the relief from 
conflict. 

We have hitherto noted a good many points in common 
between X and Y, but when it comes to practical treatment 
there is a great difference. X, we noted, had his very worst 
bouts after having been three months under restraint. Not so 
with Y ; he is not only willing to be put under restraint, but begs 
for it, provided that the environment is suitable and that he may 
work. We have noted that in both cases the real storm centre is 
the wife. In the first case X is devoted to his wife, and does not 
wish to be separated from her ; in the second case Y is, shall we 
say, less devoted to his wife, and welcomes every barrier that 
will protect him from her intrusive attacks. X knows that if he 
is under restraint he is cut off from his business and from the 
social and philanthropic interests which mean so much to him ; 
Y, on the other hand, knows that if he is under restraint he 
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is not only not cut off from his mathematics, but gets more time, 
more peace, and more leisure, than otherwise for pursuing the 
great interest of his life. You will see, therefore, that restraint 
means two very different things to these two men. 

CASE III.—Mr. Z, aged thirty-eight, married, the father of a family, 
motor engineer by profession. He suffers from bouts of periodical impulsive 
drinking. The drinking habit began when he first went to the University, 
and for many years he drank to excess. At the age of twenty-five he 
steadied up, and put his capital into a motor business in London. He kept 
perfectly straight until this concern came to grief about two years later, and 
just at the time when he was about to be married. He disappeared for ten 
days, married, and then kept perfectly straight for twenty months; went 
into another business, and his partner went wrong, whereupon the fits began 
coming again at irregular intervals of from three to six months. After 
each fit he would always leave off all alcohol quite suddenly. The sort of 
thing that happens with this case is, he goes out with a motor-car on busi¬ 
ness ; the prospective customer refuses to buy the car, or else the car 
breaks down, and off he goes, drinking steadily for two or three days. He 
is always sanguine : it is not himself he trusts so much as his car, he always 
believes that everything is going to go well, although he will at any moment 
admit that if something goes wrong with the car, or if he has a serious 
breakdown or collision, he will undoubtedly go wrong. For instance, 
returning home with the car, twenty or thirty miles from his place of busi¬ 
ness he has a puncture; he cannot be bothered putting it right, and drives 
into the very nearest garage with a flat tyre, goes straight to the public 
house, and drinks himself into a state of complete mental confusion. In 
this state he will remain one, two, or perhaps three days, finally returning 
home in a dishevelled, dejected, and deplorable state. Unlike the other 
two cases that I have mentioned, his memory of what happened in the 
B phase is most imperfect, but he has an impression that under the influence 
of alcohol he is able to pass as sober among strangers. This, of course, is 
improbable ; he always plays billiards to a tremendous extent, and ap¬ 
parently plays it successfully. Like X and Y, he states that empty pockets 
are no hindrance whatever to indulgence, that he has never yet been kept 
straight through want of money, because he can always raise money owing 
to the cunning and plausibility of his B personality. In this case we have 
an individual whose storm centre is connected with work ; unlike the other 
two, his married life is perfectly happy—that is to say, would be perfectly 
happy except for his failings. His wife is an extraordinarily wise and 
patient lady, and manages him as well as anyone could. On the whole, 
Z is not intolerant of restraint, in so far as it has been tried, though he 
has never been actually in an institution under the Act. His wife has 
taken him away to very quiet places where he has nothing to do but look 
after the garden, and, considering all things, he is patient of such control. 
At the same time he naturally longs to get back to his work, and to earn 
some money again. If things have been going badly with him, and he 
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is feeling unsafe, he will not leave home except accompanied by his wife ; 
but in his normal condition he is always sanguine, and inclined to underrate 
both his difficulties and his low power of resistance. 


CONSIDERATION OF CASES. 

It may be useful to resume the main points of these cases. 

The conflict with X and Y is domestic; in Z it is connected 
with business. The diathesis of X and Z is typically epileptic, 
but this cannot be said of Y. X and Y are both religious men ; 
Z is not. The drug is cocaine with X, alcohol with Y and Z. 
Memory is intensified in X, unaffected with Y, confused with 
Z. X reacts to restraint very badly, Y enjoys it, Z is fairly 
tolerant of it. X and Y both crave to get away from the status 
quo ; Z only wishes to forget. 

In common these cases all manifest dissociation. It is Nature’s 
protection for certain minds that are incapable of reacting to 
conflict. All education, all philosophic systems, all religions aim 
at developing in the individual the power of reacting normally to 
conflict.. The personality of each of us has been built up into a 
homogeneous structure which has for its main characteristic 
continuity. In the cases which I have described to you the out¬ 
standing feature is discontinuity. The cutting off of certain 
mental elements, their obliteration and eclipse, is what we mean 
by dissociation. Note that in all of these cases the transition is 
a sudden one, occupying sometimes only a few minutes. Ideals, 
aspirations, interests, desires, are suddenly altered, and the 
driving force of the man’s life is there and then deflected, as 
if the sluice-gate above a weir were opened and the stream at 
once flows in a different direction. Contrast all this with a man 
who is always conscious of a desire for alcohol; who drinks 
steadily all the week, and looks forward all the time to getting 
properly drunk on Saturday night. His craving, his self-indul¬ 
gence, his bestiality, are all permanent and integral parts of his 
personality, and the treatment that is indicated for him is always 
the same, because you are always dealing with the same person¬ 
ality. Hence the justification of penal and disciplinary measures. 
But in the cases of dual personality your treatment of person¬ 
ality A cannot produce its effect upon personality B ; indeed, in 
the case of X we saw that such treatment precipitated a change 
to personality B. In the former cases your measures must be 
directed to stimulate the self-control and elevate the aspirations 
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of the individual; in the latter cases it must be directed solely to 
obviating the transition from phase A to phase B. If you punish 
personality A for the misdeeds of personality B, you are meting 
out nothing less than vicarious suffering. It is useless to inspire 
Dr. Jekyll with a sense of guilt; he knows that his misdeeds are 
committed by Mr. Hyde; it is vain to make A loathe the 
conduct of B, because he probably loathes it already more than 
you can imagine. 

Finally, with regard to practical measures. All the ordinary 
methods must, of course, be tried, because when you are dealing 
with psychasthenics such as these, trivial leaks of nerve energy 
must be scrupulously dealt with. All possible sources of auto¬ 
intoxication must receive attention ; eyestrain, however trivial, 
must be relieved. If the blood-pressure is abnormal (these cases 
are almost always hypotonic) this should be rectified. If the 
epileptic factor seems to be present, bromides should be given 
regularly, and a purin-free diet prescribed. 

Above all, let us never forget that the responsibility of the indi¬ 
vidual for intemperance is so intricate, so subtle, and so complex a 
problem, that it is better to tread cautiously, like the angels, than 
to rush in like the complacent creators of panaceas. 
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ASPECTS OF INEBRIETY IN AMERICA. 

BY EDWARD HUNTINGTON WILLIAMS, M.D., 

Author of “ The Question of Alcohol,” etc. 

THE fight against inebriety in America presents some curious 
aspects. Liquor legislation is a dominating political element 
which has been gaining impetus for half a century, and is now 
acutely active in every State. Yet to-day the per capita consump* 
tion of alcohol, particularly the consumption of concentrated 
liquors, is greater than ever before. The official Government 
records on this point need no elaboration. They show that fifty 
years ago the annual per capita consumption of liquor was 
6 '43 gallons; in 1914 the per capita consumption had increased 
to something over 23 gallons. Yet these fifty years correspond 
precisely with the period of most active legislation against alcohol. 

It is only recently, however, that it has become possible to 
measure the effects of liquor legislation with any degree of 
accuracy. Hitherto such legislation has been too desultory, too 
limited in time of application. Moreover, reliable statistics have 
been wanting. But the last Government Census Reports, 
covering every phase of social and economic conditions during 
recent years, are now available, and afford a basis for measuring 
the effects of legislation in the country as a whole, and in 
restricted districts. Deductions can only be made from indirect 
evidence in certain instances, however, since from a statistical 
standpoint liquor does not exist in legally “dry” communities. 
But the fact that the records of crime, disease, and degeneracy 
are complete, and that these conditions are dependent in a large 
measure upon the abuse of alcoholics, make the exhaustive 
Government reports a means of illuminative comparison. 

Conditions in America make such comparisons peculiarly 
pertinent, probably more so than in any other country. In the 
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United States there are certain large communities which are 
closely similar in every important particular, except in the matter 
of liquor legislation. For example, there are two large and 
important States, Maine and Kansas, in which the sale of any 
form of alcoholic beverage has been forbidden for more than 
thirty years. The State of Maine does not afford a field for 
entirely fair comparison, as its admittedly bad record may be 
partly the result of geographical conditions entirely different 
from its neighbours. Kansas, on the contrary, offers an ideal 
field for comparison with the adjoining State, Nebraska. These 
two States, having a combined area that is 25 per cent, greater 
than the British Isles, are almost exactly alike in geographic 
position and economic conditions. The Census Report shows 
that these States have practically the same percentage of native 
whites, foreign-born whites, negroes, ratio of males to females, 
percentage of urban and rural population, and increase in popula¬ 
tion during the census period. It may be added that there are 
no corresponding areas in America where the standards of 
intelligence and morality are higher. At the close of the census 
period, Kansas had 1,971 prisoners and juvenile delinquents, 
while Nebraska had 789. Kansas had 74 almshouses with 735 
inmates, while Nebraska had 51 almshouses with 551 inmates. 
Kansas had 172‘2 insane persons per 100,000 inhabitants, 
Nebraska had 167*0. Moreover, Kansas decreased only 10 
insane persons per 100,000 inhabitants, while Nebraska declined 
28. There were 2*2 per cent, illiterate persons in Kansas, as 
against 1*9 per cent, in Nebraska. And the number of farms 
cumbered by mortgages in Kansas was 44*8 per cent., while in 
Nebraska the percentage was 39*4. Thus Kansas’ record of con¬ 
ditions that are vitally affected by the abuse of alcohol does not 
compare favourably with that of her sister State. Yet theoreti¬ 
cally her record should be much better, since Kansas prohibits 
the sale of all intoxicants, while Nebraska permits such sales 
under carefully regulated restrictions. 

Broadening the view for comparison to the country as a whole, 
it appears that Kansas, in 1913, had a higher rate of violent 
deaths than 29 States in which the form of liquor legislation 
was similar to that of Nebraska. There were 38 of these States 
at that time. The rate of suicide was higher in Kansas than 
in 20 such States ; the ratio of divorce to marriages was higher 
than in 27; and the percentage of Church membership was 
lower than in 38. It is also a matter of official record that. 
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whereas 1 person in 9 in the country as a whole had a bank 
savings account, only 1 person in 87 had such an account in 
Kansas. Moreover, the average savings account in Kansas 
was $231*69, as against $439*07 per depositor in the country as 
a whole. 

I present these statistics taken from the Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and the last Statistical 
Abstract, since the results of Kansas’ conscientious efforts to 
carry out an ideal form of liquor legislation seem most signifi¬ 
cant, and because future liquor legislation in the country as 
a whole is likely to be greatly influenced by conditions in this 
pioneer State. 

Undoubtedly there is a very close association pathologically 
between inebriety and the drug-addictions caused by morphine, 
heroin, and cocaine. The meagre statistics available at present 
indicate that liquor legislation has an important bearing upon 
these kindred evils. It is contended by the opponents of pro¬ 
hibitive legislation that such drastic measures increase the use 
of these other harmful narcotics. Exhaustive statistics are not 
available at present, but the number of insane drug-habitu£s in 
our public institutions offers suggestive evidence. 

In New York State, for example, where the sale of intoxicants 
is merely restricted, but in which the record for drug-addictions 
is somewhat higher than in most of the other States, we find one 
insane drug-taker to every 386 cases of other forms of insanity. 
This proportion, however, is considerably lower than in any of 
the prohibition States at a corresponding period. Thus the 
proportion in Maine was 1 to 76; in Kansas, 1 to 89; in North 
Carolina, 1 to 84; in Georgia, 1 to 42; in Tennessee, 1 to 74; 
in Mississippi, 1 to 23; in Oklahoma, 1 to 9. Or, stated in 
another way, these States have from four to forty times as many 
insane drug-takers as New York. 

It should be explained that most of these States have a large 
negro population, one of them having fully as many coloured 
inhabitants as white. In these “ negro States ” the laws pro¬ 
hibiting liquor traffic are strictly enforced—at least as far as the 
coloured man is concerned. Yet in these very communities 
drug-taking, particularly “ cocaine-sniffing,” is unusually preva¬ 
lent ; and it is significant that this dangerous habit was practically 
unknown'in those regions until after the sale of liquor was pro¬ 
hibited. It is significant, also, that the laws forbidding the sale 
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of cocaine do not prevent the negro from obtaining the drug, 
even in communities where prohibitive laws against liquor traffic 
are effective. 

It is apparent, therefore, that even in relatively small com¬ 
munities the results of our attempts to solve the inebriety problem 
by direct legislation are not encouraging. Whether we consider 
these communities separately, or take the record of the country 
as a whole, we are confronted by the disconcerting fact that the 
per capita consumption of alcohol steadily increases. 

From a medical view-point it appears that one very important 
element in the fight to suppress inebriety is ignored by every 
form of legislation now in force—namely, the inebriate himself. 
In the opinion of most qualified observers, inebriety is a disease 
dependent upon a constitutional defect—in effect a latent 
powder mine which is not caused, but simply exploded by the 
alcohol fulminate. Legislation aimed merely at the exciting 
spark, therefore, seems scarcely more rational than attempts to 
perfect a safe form of miner’s lamp instead of cleaning out the 
mine. 

A different attitude toward the inebriate, which involves a 
radical departure from our present method of punishing him for 
his symptom instead of treating the underlying disease, would 
be a stepping-stone toward correcting the focus of the tendency 
to alcoholism. Yet this important step has been very largely 
ignored in our eagerness to abolish the great evil by one sweep¬ 
ing legislative blow. 

Another vitally important element in the temperance fight is 
the adolescent. The necessity of protecting young persons 
against alcoholic indulgence is perhaps the only point of agree¬ 
ment between all temperance factions. Opinions as to the best 
means of accomplishing this, however, are widely divergent. 
But thus far the net results of all methods is not encouraging. 
The proportion of juvenile delinquents is quite as high in com¬ 
munities where liquor cannot be legally sold as in those having 
a more tolerant form of legislation. 

Judged by results, therefore, we seem to have placed too great 
reliance upon impetuosity and massed frontal attack in our fight 
against the liquor evil. Such methods appear to be quite as in¬ 
effectual in this great moral conflict as in the more sanguinary 
form of modern warfare. 
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CHRONIC ALCOHOLISM AND ITS 
VICIOUS CIRCLES. 

BY JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D., 

Author of “ Vicious Circles in Disease.” 

CHRONIC alcoholism is one of the great evils of civilized life, 
and of equal interest to the physician and the sociologist. Its 
self-aggravating and self-perpetuating character is mainly due to 
the establishment of vicious circles. Hence it is that this disorder 
exacts such a heavy toll in disease, in poverty, in crime, and in 
death. It may be useful to draw attention to a few examples of 
these vicious circles, since a detailed knowledge of the forces 
concerned in a morbid process greatly facilitates its treatment. 
The accompanying diagrams may assist visualization. The sub¬ 
ject may be discussed under two headings: I. Pathological 
Circles ; II. Sociological Circles. 

I. PATHOLOGICAL CIRCLES. 

Of the pathological circles, some are physical, others mental; 
one or two illustrations of each group must suffice. 

(а) Gastritis. —Gastritis, associated with impaired peristalsis and 
with dilatation of the stomach, forms one of the commonest 
complications of alcoholism, leading to diminished assimilation 
and to exhaustion, which tempts to renewed indulgence in 
alcohol. 

(б) Cardiac Disorder. —Another result of chronic alcoholism is 
fatty degeneration and inadequacy of the myocardium. These 
give rise to palpitation, cardiac irregularity, and praecordial 
discomfort or pain, for which the sufferer only too often seeks 
relief in more alcohol, thus hastening the advent of the Nemesis 
of aggravated trouble. 

(c) Nervous Disorder. —Professor W. H. Welch summarizes the 
lesions of the brain usually associated with chronic alcoholism 
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thus: “ Thickening, opacity and adhesions of the membranes, 
chronic haemorrhagic pachymeningitis, transudation of serum, 
atrophy of the cerebral convolutions, a granular condition of the 
ependyma, atheromatous arteries, and increase of neuroglia in 
the superficial layers of the cortex.”* 

There is constant interaction between these various conditions, 
so that it is difficult to determine which is primary and which 
secondary. As Cutten says: “ We have here a pathological 
circle, the one diseased part working disastrously upon another, 
the second part reacting in a detrimental way upon the first, all 
being interdependent.”+ 

( d) Lessened Self-Control. —Amongst the mental disorders, one 
of the commonest is a nervous instability and a lessened power 
of resisting temptation—conditions which intensify the besetting 
habit. Stocker refers to this sequence of events: “ Chronic 
alcoholism always plays a very pernicious role, since it leads to 
the establishment of a vicious circle. The injury to the brain 
caused by excessive use of alcohol provokes a further desire to 
drink, and diminishes the power of resistance to the injurious 
effects of alcohol.”^; Wilson also writes: “Those who imbibe 
mildly, after a certain period of brain damage, lose their power 
of resistance to the drink craving. It thus forms a vicious circle 
from which there is no escape so long as the drink traffic remains 
in its present condition.” § 

Especially common is this circle in neuropaths, as McBride 
points out: “ The instability of the nerve force in neurasthenic 
individuals induces the taking of alcohol, which in turn increases 
the instability, this leading to excessive use of the stimulant, with 
increased disturbance; and thus the vicious circle goes on, to the 
complete undoing of the victim.” || 

(e ) Despondency. — Mental despondency, or melancholy, is 
another prominent characteristic of chronic alcoholism, and 
tempts the sufferer to relieve his despondency by further drams. 
Doubtless many drunkards find it easy, in Horace’s words, dulci 

* See “ Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Problem," edited by 
J. S. Billings, vol. ii., p. 370. 

t Cutten, “ Psychology of Alcoholism,” pp. 47, 53. 

I StOcker, “ Beitrag zur Frage der Alkoholpsychosen,” p. 296. 

§ Wilson, “ Education, Personality, and Crime,” p. 22. 

|| McBride, “ The Modern Treatment of Alcoholism and Drug Nar¬ 
cotism,” p. 78. 
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mala vino lavere —“to drown their troubles in pleasant wine.” 
But the relief is as a rule but fleeting. The disorder cegrescit 
medendo —“ increases with the remedy.” Muller thus refers to 
this circle: “Indulgence in alcohol is liable to be followed by 
a sense of despondency, which provokes to further excess, and 
thus establishes a vicious circle, from which the victim is unable 
to escape.”* 

II. SOCIOLOGICAL CIRCLES. 

These may be conveniently classified under definite headings : 

(a) Poverty .—Not only does alcoholism frequently lead to 
poverty, but poverty is an active agent in promoting alcoholism. 
Each factor serves sometimes as cause, sometimes as effect. 
This circle is thus described by Hack Tuke: “There exists a 
vicious circle between pauperism and alcoholism, the former con¬ 
tributing to the genesis of the latter, and the latter in its turn 
contributing to maintain the former.”t 

Closely associated with poverty is the question of malnutrition. 
Thus Rowntree and Sherwell write: “It may perhaps be said 
that the drinking habits of the poor are often provoked by 
non-nutrition; that ill-nourished bodies crave the momentary 
stimulus which alcoholic liquors give; and that the people are 
thus insensibly drawn into intemperance. That non-nutrition 
is often a cause as well as an effect of intemperance cannot be 
denied.” t 

(b) Crime. —A similar relationship exists between alcoholism 
and crime; each may be the parent of the other. There are 
many forms of this relationship. One common sequence is— 
alcoholism, crime, loss of means of livelihood, misery, more 
alcoholism. In fact, social misery of every description and 
alcoholism act and react on each other. Thus Hilquit writes: 
“As is the case with almost all the social evils of the day, the 
cause and effect of alcoholism move in a seemingly unbreakable 
vicious circle —misery causes drunkenness, drunkenness increases 
misery.” § 

(c) Overcrowding. —A special form of social misery closely con¬ 
cerned with alcoholism is overcrowding. Each factor con- 

* Mtlller, “ Handbuch der Neurasthenic,” p. 255. 

t Hack Tuke, “ Dictionary of Psychological Medicine,” vol. i., p. 64. 

I Rowntree and Sherwell, “ The Temperance Problem and Social 
Reform,” p. 36. 

§ Hilquit, “ Socialism in Theory and Practice,” p. 312. 
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tributes to and aggravates the other. The lack of home comforts 
in a crowded slum drives many a workman to the public-house, 
where he wastes the wages necessary to improve his home. 
Thus Newsholme writes: “Owing to their close interdependence, 
social evils often form a vicious circle, where evils become in their 
turn sources of evil. . . . Bad housing, overcrowding, a com¬ 
fortless home, or the desire to stand well with his companions, 
may all lead the man of weak will into alcoholic habits. And 
it is satisfactory to remember that his recovery-may be aided 
or secured ... by ameliorative measures directed to the con¬ 
dition of his home.”* 

THE BREAKING OF THE CIRCLE. 

Both in pathology and in sociology a large part of the ars 
medendi consists in interrupting reciprocally acting correlations. 
In Sir Lauder Brunton’s words, “ If we break the circle at one 
point, we allow recovery to commence.” 

It is beyond the province of this article to discuss the modus 
operandi of breaking individual circles. The first step is the 
elucidation of the constituent factors in the morbid process. 
Such an analysis will generally suggest the locus minoris resistentice 
at which the circle can most readily be broken through. 

Qui bene diagnoscit bene medebitur. 


* Newsholme, Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute, vol. xxx., p. 310 . 
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ALCOHOL AND THE WAR: FURTHER 
EVIDENCE FROM THE CONTINENT. 

BY JOHN NEWTON. 

THE movement against the use of alcohol as a means of promoting 
the physical and mental efficiency of the nations involved in the 
great world-war continues on the Continent with unabated 
vigour. As the stress of the gigantic struggle in which civiliza¬ 
tion is fighting for its life is more and more felt, the minds of the 
leaders of men, realizing their terrible responsibility, seem to be 
turning steadily against alcohol because of its crippling effects 
upon mankind. Not only our Allies, but our enemies have taken, 
or are taking, steps to limit, if only partially, the use of alcohol 
both by troops and by civilians. 

I am indebted to Dr. Hercod, of Lausanne, the editor of 
several international journals and a competent authority on the 
subject, for several items of information regarding the action of 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, which he has specially 
supplied to me at my request. 

THE ACTION OF OUR ENEMIES IN REGARD TO ALCOHOL. 

In Austria no restrictions were put upon the sale of alcohol 
during mobilization, with the result that there was much drunken¬ 
ness with its attendant evils. Recently the military authorities 
have interfered so far as to stop the serving of soldiers with 
liquor at railway-stations, and the civil authority decided in 
February last that no more barley should be used for brewing 
purposes. 

In Germany mobilization took place under considerable 
restrictions, as neither wine nor beer could be supplied at the 
railway-stations to the troops, nor in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the stations. 
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On the field there is no uniform rule. Some commanders 
prohibit intoxicants, others favour them. The Crown Prince 
distinguished himself by publicly asking for more rum for the 
troops. Much indignation was aroused in certain quarters by 
his action. Some military commanders of garrison towns have 
prohibited the treating of soldiers, and are particularly severe 
on those who treat wounded soldiers. 

The Provincial Governments of the German Empire have been 
given power to close all spirit shops in their respective areas if 
they so desire; and throughout the Empire the amount of beer 
which can be brewed has been reduced to 40 per cent, of the 
customary amount in order to preserve barley for bread. 

ALCOHOL IN NEUTRAL SWITZERLAND. 

In 1908 Switzerland, by a vote of the whole people, prohibited 
the manufacture, importation, and sale of absinthe. Neither the 
Federal nor the Cantonal authorities have taken any action 
against alcohol since war broke out, but the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Swiss Army has acted in the interests of the soldiers. At 
“the end of April he issued a general Army Order in which he 
declared that it was admitted that the greatest part of the offences 
committed by the soldiers under his command was due to alcohol, 
and that the use of alcohol was detrimental to military efficiency. 
The inn-keepers were told to sell non-alcoholic drinks at low 
prices to soldiers, and if they failed to do so, the soldiers would 
be prohibited from entering their houses. The officers were 
enjoined to speak to their men about the importance of sobriety, 
and to take care that they set a good example in this respect. In 
some important military centres—such as Basle, for instance—all 
sale of spirits to soldiers was forbidden. 

Efforts are being made in various parts of Switzerland to 
provide temperance reading and recreation rooms as counter- 
attractions to the public-houses. 

This is what the military authorities of a neutral country regard 
as necessary in order to preserve the good conduct and efficiency 
of their troops. We, who are at war, might at least do as much 
for our own men. 

ALCOHOL AND OUR ALLIES. 

In Italy, as far as information is available at the time of writing, 
the only incident worthy of mention was the attempt of the 
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Members of Parliament for Sicily to persuade the Minister of 
War to increase the allowance of wine to the soldiers in case 
of war. This the Minister peremptorily refused to do. 

In France the prohibition of absinthe came none too soon, as 
its ravages were showing themselves on a large scale : “Absinthe 
drunkenness is accompanied by convulsive phenomena and 
hyperaesthesia, and is thus differentiated from other forms of 
drunkenness. Other features are the tendency to nervous agi¬ 
tation, insomnia, and nightmares. These are followed by hal¬ 
lucinations and profound mental troubles, which may lead to the 
Assize Court, or to the asylum, or to both.” And: “Absinthe 
is a poison more powerful in murderous impulses than any other. 
Its victims sometimes run amok in provincial France. In a case 
under my notice a labourer, maddened by absinthe and armed 
with a long knife, rushed down a village street not far from 
Paris. . . . Instances of the sort might be multiplied to show 
the effects of absinthe.”* 

Referring to the easy passage through both houses of the 
Legislature of the measure to prohibit absinthe. The Times corre* 
spondent says : “ It is one of the most interesting manifestations 
of that new spirit which has arisen in France. It is significant 
that it excited no opposition amongst the public, and little amongst 
the trade. The latter only stipulated that there should be allow¬ 
ances made for the amount paid in excise on unconsumed stock.”t 
That is to say, patriotism prevailed over pockets. We shall look 
in vain for any similar display of patriotism from the British 
representatives of “ the trade.” Their country’s good seems 
always to be second to the good of the drink trade. General 
Joffre, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in France and 
Belgium, has issued a decree absolutely forbidding the sale of 
liquors to troops in the war zone. The only alcohol which will 
be allowed to the soldiers will be that issued as rations. Treating 
soldiers is also forbidden, and anyone, whether liquor-seller or 
not, who breaks this order will be court-martialled. “It is the 
duty of all patriots,” says General Joffre in introducing the above 
order, “to fight alcoholism in all its forms. Everyone must 
understand that anything capable of diminishing the moral and 
material strength of our Army constitutes a real crime against 

* See article by “ Our Special Correspondent,” Paris, in The Timet, 
April 3, 1915. 

t The Times , April 3, 1915. 
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national defence in face of the enemy.”* Would that members 
of our Parliament would take to heart the solemn truth contained 
in that last sentence. 

It is reported from Paris that the French Government intends 
to take most drastic action in dealing with alcohol during the 
war. Let us hope they will have the courage to go through with 
their proposals, and not allow such a lamentable fiasco as befell 
our Government recently. “The Petit Parisien states that the 
Government will very shortly introduce a Bill in the Chamber 
for the purpose of prohibiting in the most absolute manner the 
manufacture, sale, and consumption of alcohol in all its forms. 
Non-hygienic aperitifs , or drinks containing any proportion of 
alcohol whatever, will also be prohibited for the entire duration 
of the war.”+ 

In view of the fact that in 1913 France consumed IJ 5 pints 
of “ pure alcohol ” per head of her population, this proposal, 
should it happily become law, will indeed reveal an act of 
national self-sacrifice worthy of the great struggle in which 
France and her Allies are engaged. Such determination to win 
would snatch victory from the very jaws of defeat. 

Russia continues to provide excellent evidence of the value of 
prohibition, and particularly of increased thrift and comfort 
which follows in its train. Both the military and the civilians 
show the benefits to the most casual observer, and even news¬ 
papers which consistently have resisted attempts at legislative 
reform of the liquor traffic in this country, publish evidence 
collected by their correspondents on the spot concerning the 
blessings which prohibition has brought to Russia. 

In articles published in the two preceding issues of this Journal i 
we have quoted testimonies as to the good behaviour of the 
Russian soldiers. The following statement goes to confirm what 
other observers have reported. It is from “Our Own Correspon¬ 
dent ” of The Westminster Gazette. Writing from Warsaw he says : 
“The discipline of the troops seen by me on this front and in 
Galicia is good. This is true both as regards conduct of soldiers 
towards one another and towards the civil population, and as 
regards purely military discipline in battle. Naturally, there is no 

* Daily News, April 10, 1915. 

+ Pall Mall Gazette, May 7, 1915. 

J See British Journal of Inebriety for January and April, 1915. 
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intemperance ; the prohibition against drink is absolute for all 
ranks, and it is rigidly carried out; but there is also no plunder¬ 
ing, brawling, or ill-treatment of women.”* No student of the 
question will be surprised by this testimony. 

The benefits to the social condition of the people in Russia 
still continue to grow, as witness Reuter’s telegram sent to the 
English Press on May 26 from Petrograd : “ During the period 
from September, 1914, to April, 1915, the State Savings Banks 
received deposits, the monthly total of which showed an average 
of 38 million roubles (£3,800,000) as compared with scarcely a 
million roubles (£100,000) for the respective months of 1913 and 
1914. This fact is ascribed to the absolute prohibition of the sale 
of spirits.”t In other words, the total savings for the eight 
months before prohibition amounted to £800,000, whilst in the 
eight months after prohibition they were £30,400,000. This, of 
course, refers to deposits in the State Banks alone, and does not 
account for other methods of saving. 

The Russian supplement of The Times of April last published 
an important article on “War, Vodka, and the Muzhik” which 
merits careful consideration. J 

The obvious and serious lesson of the facts above set out is, 
that on the Continent men are sacrificing their appetites to the 
call of patriotism and national necessity, whilst we here in Great 
Britain seem to have chosen pocket interests and guzzling throats 
as our guides and governors, allowing the great call of national 
duty to fall into a secondary place. That, surely, is not the way 
in which the Great Struggle is to be won and our National Perils 
averted. May we become wise ere it is too late ! 

* Westminster Gazette, March 29, 1915. 

f Evening News, May 27, 1915. 

X Quotations from this article will be found in the Memorandum section 
of the present issue. 
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THE DYSGENICS OF WAR AND 
ALCOHOL. 

BY G. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., 

Author of “ Parenthood and Race Culture,” 1909, and " The Progress 

of Eugenics,” 1914. 

ELSEWHERE* I have tried to show that war is typically dysgenic 
in effect. Thp argument is by no means new. Hinted at by 
Sophocles, it was clearly stated by Benjamin Franklin, and by 
Herbert Spencer in his “Study of Sociology.” It is found in the 
first edition of Charles Darwin’s “ Descent of Man ” (1871), and 
an interesting restatement of it, from a slightly different point of 
view, was added by the illustrious author to the second edition 
(1874), doubtless in consequence of his reflections upon the 
Franco-Prussian War. German and other authors have also 
referred to it, but the most valuable discussion of the subject 
known to me is that of my friend. Principal David Starr Jordan, 
of Leland Stanford Junior University, California. His “Human 
Harvest ” is now, however, out of print, and we must await the 
new volume, “ War and the Breed,” which, he tells me, may 
appear this summer. For the first reference to this author’s 
work I am indebted to the comments on it in Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson’s “ Heredity.” The chief points in which, perhaps, I 
* may have supplemented the work of these writers are in refuting, 
by Darwin’s own words, Bernhardi’s “biological” argument for 
organized murder of the weak, so-called “ennobling war” ; and 
noting that one sex, the more important of the two from the racial 
point of view, wholly escapes the reversed [selection of war; and 
that modern war, as waged by this country, is peculiarly dysgenic, 

* Lecture on “The Longest Price of War,” before the Manchester 
Statistical Society, delivered November 11, 1914. Also “The Dysgenics 
of War,” Contemporary Review, April, 1915, and Reports of the Chadwick 
Trust Lectures, delivered at Brighton, May, 1915. 
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in that the voluntary system takes, on the whole, the best psychical 
as well as the best physical qualities. Observation of our new 
armies, in the course of many lectures to them since last Septem¬ 
ber, suggests that finer soldiers, in terms of every vital character, 
can never have taken the field. Nor have many opportunities 
given any ambiguous verdict as to the sinister contrast between 
these splendid men and only too many of those who have been 
left behind. As one who has always hitherto upheld the volun¬ 
tary system of enlistment, I am free from bias in deploring the 
fact that this system must be more dysgenic than compulsion, 
and that the racial consequences may be formidable if losses be 
very large. On the other hand, it may legitimately be urged 
that volunteers may win a war more quickly, may attend better 
to hygienic precautions, and may exhibit a higher standard of 
conduct in relation to what I call the racial poisons—alcohol and 
venereal disease—those enemies of standing armies, and through 
them of the race, as Charles Darwin noted in his addition 
to the “ Descent of Man.*’* 

Great and lasting as must be the debt of all eugenists to our 
master, the late Sir Francis Galton, the fact remains that he 
omitted to discuss factors of racial injury which are quite im¬ 
measurably more important than any which he considered at all. 
He totally ignored war, and he totally ignored the racial poisons, 
though both were mentioned as dysgenic factors by Charles 
Darwin, his cousin, and though alcohol was splendidly fought 
by Dr. Erasmus Darwin, that pioneer of pioneers. The more is 
this to be regretted as it doubtless accounts, in large degree, for 
the fact that, despite my unceasing but inadequate exertions 
ever since 1904, those who have now come under the eugenic 
standard are only just beginning to appreciate the importance of 
the factors which Galton ignored, and the full maleficence of 
which is now becoming clear. Again, therefore, as in my volume 
of last year, I appeal to Major Leonard Darwin, now President 
of the Eugenics Education Society, to assume the mantle of that 
veritable prophet, his illustrious great-grandfather, and to direct 
eugenic education against alcohol in the light of our new know¬ 
ledge. 

* See Chapter V., section headed “ Natural Selection as affecting 
Civilized Nations.” Curiously enough, this most important reference 
of all is omitted by Principal Jordan, and by Major Leonard Darwin in 
his letter to The Times , September 26, 1914. 
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As regards venereal disease, overwhelming evidence will be 
forthcoming in the Report of Lord Sydenham’s Commission, now 
in preparation. That report will further show that alcohol 
always and everywhere plays into the hands of those accursed 
maladies, and is thus, beyond question, argument, or possibility 
of denial, the best friend of the foulest enemies of racial health, 
whether of the body or the mind. There is evidently nothing 
else that really matters to be said. Schaudinn’s discovery of the 
Spirochcete pallida, followed by the elaboration of the Wassermann 
test, and my friend Dr. Kerr Love’s demonstration thereby of 
the syphilitic nature of much “ inherited ” deaf-mutism, followed 
by similar demonstrations for epilepsy and mental deficiency— 
these make a new epoch for medicine and for eugenics. All the 
deplorable and notorious nonsense published in the interests of 
obsolete statistical “ methods,” or of class or political prejudice, 
goes by the board. Even the patient labours of the American 
Eugenics Record Office ever since 1910, upon these subjects, 
must be set aside as almost valueless, since the Wassermann test 
was not employed. And that which aids and abets syphilis 
must be incriminated accordingly. 

But alcohol is also a racial poison itself, as I have been trying, 
until lately in vain, to teach those who have come to eugenics 
since that memorable date in May, 1904, when we asked Galton 
to introduce the subject on the platform of our newly-formed 
Sociological Society. The direct dysgenic action of alcohol I 
have often discussed in this Journal, references to which are 
superfluous, but nowhere in such detail as in the Eugenics Review 
itself, for April, 1910. To look at that article, five years later, 
is to realize the amazing advances that a single lustrum may 
sometimes achieve. Not merely has Laitinen finished his work 
in Helsingfors, we have not merely recognized fully the import¬ 
ance of an inherited nervous trait as predisposing to alcoholism,* 
but we have eliminated that factor by many means. Better even 
than Dr. Mjoen’s paper to the International Eugenics Congress 
in 1912 is the work of Dr. Bertholet, adding Switzerland to 
Finland and Norway, and of Dr. Stockard, of New York. This 
author, in the Journal of Heredity, February, 1914, shows that 
racial alcoholism injures the second as well as the first filial 
generation: “ an injury of the germ cells may express its effect on 

* The above-mentioned fact was first defined by the present writer’s 
grandfather, Dr. Caleb Williams, in his “ Criminal Responsibility of the 
Insane,” published by John Churchill in 1856 (see pp. 25, 26). 
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the offspring and be passed through subsequent generations.” 
This is the answer to the ingenious theory, so popular with 
the alcoholic party, that alcohol raises a race by weeding out the 
nervous, defective and susceptible. Another answer is the in¬ 
crease of alcoholism and alcoholic insanity in modern industrial 
Italy, imaginatively supposed by Dr. Archdall Reid and his 
school to be immune, by reason of long racial acquaintance 
with wine. Those present at the Milan Congress in 1913 heard 
the facts, but a greater Italian preoccupation has prevented their 
printing. 

Meanwhile our best are dying at the front; the remainder, 
including many of the mothers of the future, are drinking, e.g., 
in March, 1915, 25 per cent, more spirits than in March, 1914. 
The evidence, clinical and experimental, is clear, as shown by 
Mjoen,* that it is the stronger solutions of alcohol which have 
the more signal and disastrous blastophthoriac effect—to use the 
term of Bertholet’s master, Professor Forel. On these and other 
grounds—above all, that the manufacture of whisky is the de¬ 
composition of food into poison, when food supply may decide 
the fate of Freedom—once again we should demand the entire 
prohibition of spirits, at least for the duration of the war.t 

* See Problems in Eugenics, vol. ii., p. 172, and Race Hygiene, by Dr. J. A. 
Mjoen (Kristiania, 1915, Jacob Dybwads Forlag, in Norwegian); also 
Hertdite et Alcoolisme, by Dr. E. Bertholet, with preface by Dr. A. Forel 
(Lausanne, 1914, £dit£ par 1’Agence Romande de l’Ordre Neutre des Bons 
Templiers). 

t The National Efficiency Committee, of which Sir Ronald Ross is 
chairman, is now at work for this as a prime object of its being. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. Edited byT. N. Kelynack, M.D. Pp.xvi + 454. 
London: John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd., 83-91, Great Titch- 
field Street, W. 1915. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The issue of Dr. Kelynack’s volume on “ Defective Children” during 
war days is particularly appropriate. With the loss of so many young 
men at the front it is more important than ever to take care of the 
rising generation, for, as Sir George Newman has well pointed out in his 
last Annual Report, “ the existence and strength of the nation must ulti¬ 
mately depend upon the survival of its children and their physical and 
mental health.” This collection of studies may be regarded as a sequel to 
“ Medical Examination of Schools and Scholars,” published in 1910, and 
its aim, as stated by the Editor in his preface, is “ to provide reliable and 
authoritative information regarding the chief classes of defective children 
requiring special medical supervision and educational care.” Although 
specially addressed to school medical officers and other medical advisors 
of educational and philanthropical institutions, the book can be strongly 
recommended to all medical practitioners as well as to thoughtful parents 
and teachers and other members of the enlightened general public. The 
chapters dealing with mental deficiency, epilepsy, juvenile criminality, 
diseases of muscles and joints, vision defects, deafness, speech defects, 
spinal disorders, heart defects, and rickets, are admirable clinical studies 
written by recognized practical experts from their own personal experience, 
and all of these lay special emphasis on the causation of the various defects 
and on the preventive and therapeutic measures which have proved of 
most value. There is an initial chapter by Professor E. W. Hope, of 
Liverpool, on the essential importance of co-relating the various public 
services and voluntary organizations concerned with the welfare of children. 
There is much cogency in Dr. Hope’s support of the suggestion of the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission that the education author¬ 
ities shall be made responsible for children from birth until they leave school, 
and not merely during school life. It is now universally recognized that 
there is a hiatus between birth and school age, during which many disease 
processes originate, and when accordingly preventive measures can most 
effectively be carried out. It is to be regretted that there is no special 
VOL. XIII. 4 
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chapter dealing with the relationship of ante-natal hygiene to defects in 
children, particularly as the opinion is now widely held that many defects 
are directly traceable to constitutional and environmental conditions 
affecting the mother during pregnancy. It may also be noted that although 
from 1 to 5 per cent, of school children are suffering from tuberculosis, there 
is no chapter devoted exclusively to the consideration of this subject, 
although the question is incidentally referred to in connection with open- 
air schools and tuberculous cripples. Apart from one or two such omis¬ 
sions, the work deals in a wonderfully comprehensive manner with the 
various types of defects and the best methods of dealing with them, and 
also indicates how effective measures may be organized and administered, 
so as to secure the maximum of benefit for the defective child. Dr. Hamil¬ 
ton C. Marr in discussing mental deficiency points out the importance of 
hereditary transmission, and states that he found evidence of inherited 
defect in 83 per cent, of his cases. Dr. Douglas W. Hunter discusses the 
influence of alcoholism, order and spacing of births, age of parents, and 
other eugenic considerations bearing upon mental defects. Dr. W. G. 
Sullivan considers that parental alcoholism is one of the most important 
causes of juvenile criminality, and suggests the possibility that parental 
intoxications are apt to produce developmental anomalies in the emotional 
rather than in the intellectual sphere. Dr. Gauvain, speaking of tuber¬ 
culous bones and joints, believes that in no class of defective children is 
early recognition of the disease and its effective treatment attended with 
such happy results ; he praises the value of climatic, dietetic, and hygienic 
treatment, combined with absolute local rest to the affected part, and dis¬ 
courages the use of tuberculin, which he finds of little or no value. Mr. 
Bishop Harman makes the interesting statement that of the 2 per cent, of 
children who suffer from some form of eye defect, no less than 75 per cent, 
of these are cases of blepharitis (sore eyelids), which is largely the result 
of dirty hands and unwashed faces, while 15 per cent, are due to phlyc¬ 
tenular conjunctivitis (responsible for a large percentage of damaged eye¬ 
sight), which is closely associated with neglect and bad feeding. Dr. Kerr 
Love tells us that, apart from syphilis, acquired deafness is in most cases 
due to the three infectious fevers—scarlet fever, measles, and meningitis— 
although the influence of post-nasal adenoids is also a factor of great im¬ 
portance. One can corroborate Dr. Theodore Fisher’s statement that 
many forms of irregularity of the heart met with in children are purely 
functional and of but little clinical significance. It is a mistake to debar 
these children from physical exercises, and Dr. Fisher quotes Dr. Tait 
Mackenzie’s dictum that “ the heart needs constant and varied movement 
for its proper development.” A larger amount of space might with advan¬ 
tage have been allotted to the chapter of Mr. Hastings Gilford on defective 
growth and development, which is mainly devoted to Dwarfism and 
Infantilism. There are many important considerations which do not come 
under these categories. The chapters on secondary schools for boys and 
girls, written respectively by Dr. John Lambert and Dr. Catherine Chis¬ 
holm, indicate a comparative absence of many of the commoner defects 
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met with in elementary schools. Here the eye defects are mainly errors 
of refraction, and ear defects are rare. On the other hand, spinal curvature 
is common amongst the older girls, and in the case of both sexes emphasis 
is laid on the importance of the developmental processes associated with 
puberty. Dr. Lambert lays great stress on the necessity of sufficient sleep, 
not only at school, but at home during the holidays. Dr. Lewis W. Cruick- 
shank’s chapter on school clinics indicates that the necessity for establishing 
these new institutions is being more and more realized. They under¬ 
take the detailed examination and treatment of the various diseases of 
childhood, for which the existing organizations and hospitals are quite 
inadequate. No fewer than 150 school clinics have been established during 
the past seven years. These clinics have the great advantage of insuring 
effective control of attendance and of facilitating registration of cases. A 
special chapter contributed by Mr. Storrow Shennan is devoted to dental 
clinics, the necessity for which is indicated by the fact that injurious decay 
of teeth, as the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education points out 
in his last Annual Report, occurs in from 50 to 90 per cent, of school 
children. There are also special chapters on open-air schools and schools 
for crippled children, etc., while the concluding chapters of the volume 
deal with defective school children in Scotland, Ireland, Canada, the United 
States, and certain Continental countries. Each chapter is furnished with a 
serviceable bibliography. The volume is dedicated to Sir George Newman. 
The work, although primarily intended for school medical officers and edu¬ 
cationists, contains much that will be of interest and service to members and 
associates of the Society for the Study of Inebriety and other students of 
medico-sociological problems.—R. MURRAY LESLIE, M. D. 


Drink and the War from the Patriotic Point of View. By 

Marr Murray. Pp. viii + 156. London : Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

1915. Price Is. net. 

This is truly a book for the times. The author has accomplished a 
patriotic service of the greatest value. In a well-arranged collection of 
extracts from recent official and authoritative sources, and with a striking 
summary of facts, figures, opinions, and accomplishments relating to 
the influence of alcohol on mobilization, effective organization of troops, 
efficiency of the individual combatant and worker, and other matters con¬ 
nected with the conduct of war, Mr. Murray provides a really remarkable 
presentation of the essentials of the problem of drink in its relation to 
thought and action in the Great War. The author claims to be “ an 
ordinary person who is fond of an occasional glass of beer,” but in view 
of the national crisis he has cast aside prepossessions and prejudices and 
has provided powerful and convincing survey, plea, and argument for a 
rational control of alcohol in so far as it is hindering and hampering the 
effective progress of the all-important Imperial duty to which we have all 
been called. The work has been prepared with rapidity, but evidently 
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great pains have been taken to make it reliable and serviceable. We could 
wish that a copy might be in the hands of every soldier and sailor, and all 
others who seek to serve their country as true patriots. We trust Mr. 
Murray will expand his work and bring it thoroughly up-to-date, and we 
would suggest that wherever possible full references should be given, and 
that an index be added. In spirit and substance the book is excellent. 
The title-page bears a quotation from a speech by our enemy the Kaiser : 
“ The nation that will win the next war will be the one which is the most 
sober.” 


The Nature and Purpose of the Measurement of Social 
PHENOMENA. By A. L. Bowley, Sc.D. Professor of Statistics in 
the University of London. Pp. viii + 241. London: P. S. King and 
Son, Ltd., Orchard House, Westminster. 1915. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This volume consists of the substance of five lectures delivered last year 
in the Faculty of Economics of the University of London. It forms 
another of the valuable monographs which have issued from the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. The work deals with the 
problem of sociological statistics which seek to enumerate, define, and 
delineate various classes. It specifies attributes and characteristics of the 
members of these classes, describing their variations and revealing their 
relationships and causal connections. Professor Bowley discusses the 
definition of society, analyzes the groupings of individuals and families, and 
suggests methods whereby a serviceable, numerical, and defined position in 
the economic scale could be discovered and expresssed. The work is an 
exceedingly able exposition of a peculiarly difficult but most important 
sociological problem. The author’s aim is something much more than 
a mere academic disquisition, as is indicated by his concluding paragraph : 
"We ought to realize that measurement is a means to an end ; it is only 
a childish mind that delights in numbers for their own sake. On the one 
side, measurement should result in accurate and comprehensible descrip¬ 
tion, that makes possible the visualization of complex phenomena ; on 
the other, it is necessary to the practical reformer that he may know the 
magnitude of the problem before him, and make his plans on an adequate 
scale.” 


Health FOR THE Middle-Aged. By Seymour Taylor, M.D., F.R.G.P. 

Pp. ix+103. London : Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 

1915. Price Is. net. 

This is one of the new volumes of “ Methuen’s Health Series,” edited by 
Mr. N. Bishop Harman, F.R.C.S. It is a concise, non-technical presenta¬ 
tion of facts, opinions, and advice intended to assist the middle-aged layman 
to maintain physical fitness. These health essays deal with diet and foods, 
the use of tobacco, tea, and coffee, clothing, ventilation, cleanliness, sleep, 
exercise, recreation, and rest. Much helpful information and serviceable 
direction are set forth in a simple and attractive form. The section on 
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alcohol is perhaps the least satisfactory, for praise and blame are given in 
such equal terms as to leave the reader in perplexity as to the course which 
should be taken. Many will consider the author too hard on the total 
abstainer: “He misses some of the enjoyments of society, and the inter¬ 
course of companions. He is apt to become didactic and imperious, 
and he tends to get enemies instead of friends. He poses as a ' superior 
person,’ and would, if allowed, become tyrannical even to moderate 
drinkers. His sin is eating too much, but he thinks this is a virtue, and is 
thankful that ‘he is not as other men.’ But I question whether the mental 
output of such a fanatic is of better quality, or even so good, as that of 
most moderate consumers of alcohol; and if so, though he may see one or 
perhaps two more summers, the product of his work is not of such high 
pecuniary value.” Dr. Taylor, however, does not hesitate to offer serious 
warnings. “Beers and malt liquors should not be taken by a man after he 
has attained the age of forty-five, or only taken occasionally before or after 
good muscular exercise”; “spirits and liqueurs are specially dangerous, 
and herein lies much of the present-day danger in the consumption of 
alcohol”; “in any quantity alcohol is a powerful poison, and some forms 
of alcohol are especially toxic.” The manual seems to have been written 
before the war. 


LIFE AND Law : The Development and Exercise of the Sex Function, 
together with a Study of the Effect of Certain Natural and Human 
Laws, and a Consideration of the Hygiene of Sex. By Maude 
Glasgow, M.D. Pp. xi + 194. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1914. Price |1.25 net. 

This volume, written by an American lady-doctor, is addressed to 
American men and women interested in problems of racial hygiene. The 
author traces the evolution of sex from the lower forms of animal and 
vegetable life up to Man, explains the psychology and physiology of sexual 
life, and insists on the importance of education in safeguarding the sex 
functions. The latter chapters of this outspoken work deal with venereal 
disease and prostitution. The influence of alcohol is clearly recognized : 
“ The use of alcohol has always played a very sinister part in the stimula¬ 
tion of the racial appetite, as well as in the maintenance of prostitution 
and the spread of social disease, for it depresses the higher controlling 
centres of the brain and inhibits the will power, while it stimulates the 
emotions. Indeed, alcohol has been called one of the three great plagues 
of the world, for while the higher functions of the brain are submerged, 
the individual becomes a mere pawn upon the board of circumstance, and 
may be pushed in any direction. Curiosity, alcohol, and evil companions 
form a triad which has initiated many a sexual debauch. These agencies, 
rather than the promptings of sex, have been responsible for many social 
tragedies.” The volume is thoroughly American in its directness and 
practical aims, but many of its suggestions will be of service to social 
workers in this country. 
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IN LIFE’S Golden Time: Addresses to Young Men and Women. By 
Frank Cox. Pp. 276. London : Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, City Road, 
and 26, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1915. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This book by the minister of Wesley’s Chapel is no ordinary gathering 
of sermons. It is a collection of living messages, soul-reaching appeals, 
sane counsels, addressed to those developing in the sunshine and cloud of 
life’s morningtide. There is a directness and reality, a grace and per¬ 
suasiveness, about these addresses which win attention and gain approval. 
The author is no mere professional preacher, but possesses something of 
the spirit of seer and prophet, and through all these wise counsels there are 
manifest a sense of fellowship and a real understanding of the perplexities 
of adolescence and the problems of early maturity. The “ addresses,” if 
such they may be designated, are grouped under the headings—Discourage¬ 
ments of the Time, Mistakes of the Time, Questions of the Time, Periods 
of the Time, and Ideals of the Time. The author has, as his work proves, 
read widely, thought deeply, and tested all by actual contact with young 
lives in their making and their marring. The book is an ideal volume for 
presentation to young men and young women of to-day. 


Notes on the Nervous System. By Edwin L. Ash, M.D. Pp. viii 
+ 98. With nine figures. London : The Scientific Press, Ltd., 28 and 
29, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 1915. Price Is. net. 

This little volume is a member of the “ Pocket Guide Series” published 
by the Scientific Press. It is intended to familiarize nurses and students of 
elementary anatomy and physiology with the fundamental facts regarding 
the structure and function of the nervous system of man. Dr. Ash explains 
his subject with lucidity and directness, and, moreover, furnishes service¬ 
able notes regarding certain of the commoner derangements and diseases 
of brain, spinal cord, and nerves. The handbook is of convenient size and 
well printed. 


Nerve Control: The Cure of Nervousness and Stage- 
Fright. By H. Ernest Hunt. Pp. vii + 128. London : William 
Rider and Son, Ltd., Cathedral House, 8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
1915. Price Is. net. 

This suggestive little volume seeks to aid those who, in the pulpit or on 
the platform or stage, have to fulfil duties handicapped by nervousness or 
failure in self-confidence. The book, if read with discrimination, will be 
of service to many preachers and speakers, singers, actors, and teachers. 
There is a great temptation for those engaged in public work to seek 
supposed aid from alcohol in times of emotional stress and mental strain. 
This monograph will, we think, be of assistance to doctors and others having 
to deal with such cases. The author indicates how “suggestion” may be 
helpfully employed in the combat with “ nervousness.” 
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“A Compendium of the Pharmacopoeias and Formularies (Official and 
Unofficial), with Practical Aids to Prescribing and Dispensing,” by C. J. S. 
Thompson (London : John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd., 83-91, Great 
Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. 1915. Price 5s. net), has now reached 
its fifth edition, and in its present up-to-date form more than ever justifies 
its claim as "a handy pocket-book of reference for medical practitioners 
and pharmacists.” The new edition has undergone thorough revision, and 
is now in accordance with the new British Pharmacopoeia of 1914. The 
volume is a veritable vade-mecum of serviceable information. Compact 
in form, convenient in arrangement, and containing matter such as is in 
constant demand, the volume is an indispensable work of reference, and 
should be found in every consulting-room and all pharmacies. In addition 
to all essential information regarding pharmacopoeias and formularies, there 
are particulars regarding urine analysis, bacteriological preparations, stains 
for microscopical work, milk analysis, formulae for spinal anaesthesia, etc. 
There are notes on incompatibilities, a posological table, tests for drugs and 
chemicals, formulae for hypodermic injections, an index of diseases and 
remedies, and much else likely to be of value to the doctor and the 
pharmacist. _ 

“ The Free Church Year-Book for 1915,” issued by the National Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches (London : F. B. Meyer, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.C. Price Is. net), not only includes the Official 
Report of the Twentieth National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches, but contains information regarding the activities of the Free 
Churches in regard to temperance and other forms of social work. There 
is also a miniature “ Who’s Who,” which bears the heading, “ Free Church 
Men of Note.” References are also given to many religious and philan¬ 
thropic societies. The Year-Book is a valuable addition to the great army 
of necessary reference-books. 


“The Everyday Soup-Book,” by G. P. (London : Stanley Paul and Co., 
31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1915. Price Is. net), is a thoroughly 
practical manual, useful alike in the home, the school, the hospital, or 
wherever hungry people have to be catered for. The book will be of much 
service to those responsible for dietetic matters in retreats, reformatories, 
and similar institutions. A detailed recipe with full particulars is provided 
for every day in the year. There are many practical hints, and a good list 
of ‘ ‘ stocks. ” _ 

“What Shall We Drink, and Under What Conditions?” by John Kyte 
Collett (published by the author, “ Risemount,” Penarth. Price Id.) is a 
pamphlet which claims to be “an appeal to distillers, brewers, hotel 
proprietors, licensed victuallers, restaurant-keepers, etc., and to moderate 
drinkers and teetotallers, with a view to the protection of the liberty of 
the individual to consume where, when, and what he chooses, subject to 
due regard being paid to the rights, happiness, and prosperity of the 
community as a whole.” 
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PREPARATIONS : NEW AND OLD. 


WAR has thrown a new and revealing light on medico-sociological problems 
and other matters touching the well-being or otherwise of the people. But 
among the disorders and disabilities of our social system national insobriety 
has loomed conspicuous. The circumstances of the great conflict have 
forced us to realize the heavy handicap entailed by the presence of the 
alcoholic and the pathological influence of the alcoholic environment. If 
alcoholism is to be arrested, substitutes must be found for the customary 
intoxicating drinks ; and if inducements to alcoholic addiction are to be 
lessened or limited, a rational substitute for, or reasonable reform of, the 
public-house must be secured. For many years past business enterprises 
and social efforts have done something towards the accomplishment of this 
end ; but recent events, while marking the progress that has been attained, 
have clearly shown the close fettering of large numbers of the community 
to habits which not only undermine individual effectiveness of thought and 
life, but sadly impair national efficiency. Any efforts towards national 
reform in regard to our drinking habits must pay greater heed to the 
existence of the longing among many men and women for a refreshing 
drink and the desire for a centre where something of the comforts and 
conveniences of community life may be enjoyed. We are anxious to assist 
in the movement to provide safe and acceptable substitutes for alcoholic 
drinks, and shall be glad to receive particulars of all non-intoxicating 
beverages which have been found of service particularly among soldiers 
and sailors and all classes of workers. Meanwhile we give notes regarding 
certain drinks to which our attention has been directed. 

Messrs. Idris and Co., Ltd., Pratt Street, Camden Town, London, N.W., 
are the manufacturers of a series of high-class table waters. We have had 
an opportunity of investigating their chief preparations, and can give them 
unqualified praise. The Dry Ginger Ale, Champagne Ginger Ale, Orange 
Champagne, Apple Champagne, Lemonade, Koolime, and Soda-Water, are 
all refreshing, sparkling beverages, admirably suited for use at meals or as 
drinks at garden parties and the like, or use at any time. They can be 
obtained in reputed pint bottles and the convenient "splits.” " Salidris ” 
is an excellent pure water free from all organic contamination, and obtained 
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from natural Artesian springs. "Tonalka” is an alkaline tonic aperient 
water. Safe as a mild laxative, a useful corrective in many dyspeptic con¬ 
ditions, and generally useful in bilious attacks, intestinal derangement, 
haemorrhoids, and gouty and rheumatic states. It is pleasant to take, and 
gives rise to no unpleasant symptoms. The total saline constituents amount 
to 54*04 grammes to the litre, and consist of the sulphates of sodium and 
magnesia, sodium chloride, and carbonate of soda. “ Sparkling Phosphade ” 
is a good restorative, and provides a reliable tonic drink for brain workers. 
It should be noted that most of the Idris Waters can be supplied in the 
Chinaways syphon, which provides perfect freedom from all risk of 
metallic contamination. 

The Salutaris Water Company, Ltd. (London: The Distillery, 236, Fulham 
Road, S.W.), are the manufacturers of an excellent series of pure Table 
Waters. Salutaris is an absolutely reliable distilled water, free from all 
mineral ingredients and having no solids in solution. For all classes of 
cases requiring a diluent and solvent, this water may be unreservedly 
recommended. Patients who object to soda-water will appreciate Salutaris. 
A non-aerated or "still” Salutaris specially suited for dyspeptics and other 
invalids can be obtained in one-gallon jars fitted with taps made of pure 
tin. In districts where the water is hard or of doubtful quality this form 
of Salutaris is found of service for the making of tea. The Salutaris Water 
Company also supply varieties of non-alcoholic beverages, all of which are 
made with distilled water and with specially selected materials. We under¬ 
stand that every bottle, after thorough sterilization, is well rinsed out 
with distilled water before being filled. Full particulars regarding these 
beverages may be obtained on application to the above address. 

The Springwell British Table Water Co., Ltd., Rickmansworth, have 
introduced an excellent form of pure water suitable for general use as 
a beverage. It is obtained from a natural spring some 300 feet deep. The 
water is of exceptional purity, fine flavour, and is bottled under pressure. 
Strict hygienic care and control is exercised in its collection and bottling. 
Specimens and particulars may be obtained on application to the above 
address. 

Messrs. Bratby and Hinchcliffe, Ltd., the well-known firm of manufactur¬ 
ing chemists and essence distillers of Sandford Street, Cannel Street, 
Ancoats, Manchester, have recently introduced a new drink under the 
name of Sparkling Dry Lemon. It is prepared from pure cane-sugar, acidu¬ 
lated with the crystallizable portions of lemon-juice, and it is flavoured with 
an extract of fresh lemon fruit. It is also aerated with carbonic acid gas. 
This beverage appears to find favour with many to whom ordinary lemonade 
does not appeal. It is a particularly pleasant and refreshing drink for 
summer. 

Messrs. Stevenson and Howell, Ltd., Standard Works, 95A, Southwark 
Street, London, S.E., have favoured us with particulars of " Orana,” a 
new beverage which only requires to be known to become popular. It is 
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made by the addition of carbonated water to a definite proportion of special 
flavouring syrup. Messrs. Stevenson and Howell do not bottle this new 
beverage, but they provide the essential essence, the wholesomeness of 
which they are prepared to guarantee. 

Messrs. Wheatley and Bates, Ltd., Napier Street, Sheffield, are the 
manufacturers of some excellent brands of Brewed Hop Bitters, Ginger 
Beer and Ginger Stout. All three are brewed in accordance with scientific 
principles, and mature naturally in bottle. The “ Hop Bitters ” are pre¬ 
pared from the finest Kent hops and pure cane-sugar. It is stated that 
these drinks have been on the market for over thirty years. 

“Prana” Sparklets, introduced by Aerators, Ltd., the works of 
which are at Upper Edmonton, London, N., form an efficient, portable, 
and inexpensive means for the provision of aerated waters for all classes 
of case. For the hospital, the camp, as well as the home, a Sparklet is of 
the greatest service. Aerators, Ltd., have just introduced a new form 
of drink, the “Prana” Dry Ginger Ale. When used aerated with the 
Prana syphon it forms an excellent beverage. Full particulars may be 
obtained on application. 

The well-known firm of Camwal, Ltd., the headquarters of which 
are at 112, Pembroke Street, Caledonian Road, London, N., are issuing 
from their Harrogate branch a new British tonic and aperient water 
under the designation of “Aquaperia.” It is intended to take the place 
of German and Hungarian aperient waters, until recently popular in this 
country. “Aquaperia” has the water of a natural spring at Harrogate 
as its basis. Its action is similar to that of Hunyadi and Apenta. It 
appears to be an effective hepatic stimulant and efficacious laxative. It is 
not unpleasant to take, and there are no objectionable after-effects. It is 
put up in attractive quart bottles, price lid. each. 

Messrs. Spencer, Layton and Co., of Brundall, near Norwich, are 
supplying an attractive form of non - intoxicating drink. It bears the 
designation “ R.T.B.,” which it is suggested stands for “ Renowned 
Temperance Beverage.” It is a palatable, refreshing, and tonic beverage, 
suitable for all seasons. It can be taken with either hot or cold water, 
but is perhaps most effective when taken with “ Perrier,” soda-water, or 
some other form of aerated water. It is inexpensive; a pint bottle only 
costs 9d. As a substitute for intoxicating drinks, this new preparation 
will be appreciated by many. 

Lime and lemon juice are the essential elements of certain beverages 
which are particularly acceptable at this season of the year. We would 
particularly commend the “ Montserrat ” preparations supplied by Messrs. 
Evans, Sons, Lescher and Webb, Ltd., 56, Hanover Street, Liverpool, 
and 60, Bartholomew Close, London, E.C. The lime plantations of the 
Montserrat Company occupy some thousand acres, containing something 
like 200,000 trees. The greatest care is taken in the selection and cultiva- 
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tion of the limes, and the expression and suitable preservation of the juice. 
It is clarified and prepared in accordance with scientific precision, and is 
guaranteed pure and of full strength; when diluted with from three to six 
times its bulk of water, it forms an unrivalled drink, wholesome, refreshing, 
and health-giving. Montserrat lime-fruit juice, when blended with aerated 
or soda water, forms a particularly delightful drink popular at every season 
of the year. 

The manufacturers of “ O.-T.,” O.-T., Ltd., Blackfriars, London, S.E., 
have introduced under the name of “ Kia-Ora ” a very excellent form of 
Lemon Squash made from the juice of ripe lemons and white cane-sugar. 

Armour and Company, Ltd., Atlantic House, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C., are introducing reliable brands of non-alcoholic, unfermented Grape 
Juice. This makes a refreshing, stimulating, and nutritious beverage, 
which may well be used as a substitute for alcoholic wines. The prepara¬ 
tion consists of the pure juice of sun-ripened Concord grapes, and it con¬ 
tains no preservative or added colouring. This grape-juice may be obtained 
from Messrs. John Bell and Croyden, Ltd., Messrs. Rouse and Co., and 
other chemists, or from the stores. 

Yerba Mate is a new form of beverage which has been introduced by the 
proprietors of Yerba Mate (Registered) Ilex Brand, and Messrs. W. Baldock, 
25, Copthall Avenue, London Wall, E.C., are the sole distributing agents 
for Great Britain. Mate is the national drink of the South American. 
Mrs. M. A. Cloudesley-Brereton states that “ the Britishers who have 
come from Paraguay, Brazil, and the Argentine, to fight for freedom in the 
King’s uniform have taken care to provide themselves with a store of it, 
because few of them will drink our tea, made as we make it, when they 
can get Mate.” Mate certainly seems to possess powers which enable 
mind and body to sustain powers successfully and to endure hardships. It 
is a stimulant which is of value in many conditions. It seems to deserve 
thorough testing as to its value as a substitute for alcohol. Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to the above-mentioned address. 

Workers for national sobriety and all practically interested in the 
manufacture and supply of reliable non-intoxicating beverages and adequate 
substitutes for alcoholic drinks, will do well to consult the long-established 
British and Colonial Mineral Water Trade Journal. It is the official organ 
of the National Union of Mineral Water Associations, Ltd., the registered 
office of which is at 98, Queen Street, Cardiff. The annual subscription 
is 5s. The journal is full of up-to-date information regarding all aspects 
of the manufacture and sale of mineral waters, and all forms of non¬ 
intoxicating drinks. 
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MEMORANDA. 

The British Journal of Inebriety with this number enters upon 
vol. xiii. The Society for the Study of Inebriety was established in 1884. 
Since that date meetings have been regularly held, and the work of the 
Society has been duly recorded in “ Proceedings ” or other published form. 
The attention of all members and associates is specially directed to the 
Report of the Council appearing in this issue of the Journal. It is believed 
that in no previous period of our history was there a greater need for 
scientific direction in regard to the medico-sociological aspects of the 
Alcohol Problem. It is earnestly hoped that many now interested in the 
great subject of National Sobriety will join the Society. Members and 
associates will doubtless make the aims and work of the Society known to 
those likely to be interested. Particulars of the Society and a specimen 
copy of its official journal will be sent on application to the Hon. Secretary. 

The Sixth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture will be delivered by Sir 
William J. Collins, K.C.V.O., M.D., M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., Consulting 
Surgeon to the London Temperance Hospital. The subject will be “ The 
Ethics and Law of Drug and Alcohol Addiction.” This lecture will take 
the place of the ordinary autumn meeting. The lecture will be delivered 
in the Rooms of the Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W., on Tuesday, October 12, 1915, at 4 p.m. 
Further announcement will be made in due course. 


An article on “ Inebriety and Inebriates,” by the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society for the Study for Inebriety, appears in the 1915 issue of “The 
Charities Annual and Digest,” the official year-book of the Charity 
Organization Society, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W., published by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. (price 
5s. net). The following is the opening paragraph : “ War has forced the 
problem of alcohol and alcoholism into the forefront of national questions. 
While for long the few have insisted on the importance of drink as a 
deranging and deteriorating factor, the many have derided or denied such 
views, and it has remained for the days of unexampled stress and strain to 
arouse the nation to the seriousness of the menace within its own dominions. 
The fundamental facts regarding alcoholism and its associated morbid states 
have for many years been stated with scientific precision, but the majority 
of the community have given but little heed. Now the great experiment 
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of war, with all its circumstances, conditions, and effects, has confirmed the 
conclusions of the researches of scientific workers. But in the haste to 
arrest and alleviate the ills incidental to alcoholism, there is danger of 
neglecting, or at all events of but imperfectly appreciating, the basal facts 
and governing principles which should guide to rational action. At the 
present time, it is of the greatest importance that the medico-sociological 
aspects of the Drink Problem should be studied by all social workers, and 
particularly by those who seek by educational, religious, and legislative 
measures, to deal with this widespread, complex, and deadly foe to the 
conservation of our national forces. The personal opinion and example of 
the King and His Majesty’s Ministers, approved and followed by leaders in 
all ranks of life, have lifted this question beyond the level of mere disputa¬ 
tion, and has made it one to be viewed and dealt with in the spirit 
and purpose of the highest patriotism. The action of Russia and France 
and other countries in prohibiting the consumption of dangerous forms 
of alcoholic drinks has aroused public opinion in this and other civilized 
countries to a realization of the necessity for prophylactic action.” 


Particulars regarding what is now known as “ The National Drink Bill ” 
were published by Mr. George B. Wilson, B.A., Secretary of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, in The Times for April 13. The data presented are 
of particular importance in assisting in the study of the problem at the 
present time. Mr. Wilson shows that the abnormal conditions of our 
national life during 1914 have exercised a marked effect upon the consump¬ 
tion of intoxicating liquors during the past year. The increase in spirit 
consumption which was noticeable during 1913 was followed by a still 
further increase in the earlier part of 1914, but by the end of the third 
quarter this increase had ceased, and become a decline. During the last 
quarter, however, this decline was almost completely arrested, and a rise 
began which has continued during the first quarter of the present year to a 
very remarkable figure. A very considerable portion of this excess was, 
however, due to the extraordinarily heavy clearances which took place in 
view of the anticipated Budget. The consumption of beer was also marked 
by great fluctuations. During the first half of the year the quantity retained 
for consumption (production less exports) was about a quarter of a million 
bulk barrels more than in 1913 ; the third quarter showed a slight decline 
of under 100,000 barrels ; but the last quarter showed a drop of no less than 
1,300,000 bulk barrels, so that the year closed with a net decline of over 
1,100,000 bulk barrels ; and this decline has continued in January and 
February of 1915. The consumption of wine showed an increase up to the 
end of July last of nearly 10 per cent., but during the last five months 
of the year this changed to a remarkable decrease of over 25 per cent., as 
compared with 1913, which has continued in the present year. The dis¬ 
turbing factors have, of course, all been created by the war. On the one 
hand, we have the restrictions upon hours of sale, the withdrawal of troops 
from the United Kingdom, the placing of large numbers of men under 
a certain measure of military restraint in the matter of drink, the appeals 
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by the late Lord Roberts and by Lord Kitchener, and the increase of the beer 
duty from 7s. 9d. per standard barrel to 23s. per barrel, with the consequent 
increase of the price of beer. On the other hand, we have had much 
excitement of a kind tending to promote drinking, relatively large sums of 
money paid over to reservists as bonus and to soldiers’ dependents as 
separation allowances, and an extraordinarily favourable condition of the 
labour market with extremely high wages. The interplay of these conflict¬ 
ing factors cannot as yet be adequately measured, but when allowance 
is made for the indisputably restrictive effect upon consumption of tbe 
shortening of hours, and the ever-increasing withdrawal of men from the 
country, it would appear that up to the middle of November tbe factors making 
for beer-drinking among the home population held their own against those 
making for increased sobriety. Towards the end of November increased 
prices due to the beer duty came to the rescue, and a real decline began, 
which has continued down to the present time. The apparent movements 
or spirit consumption are always complicated by the question of forestal- 
ments, but a fall seems to have begun when the war broke out, despite the 
factors making for consumption. In November there is no doubt that a 
number of beer-drinkers transferred their attentions for the time being 
to spirits, but the increase which followed and still prevails has probably 
been due much more to the high wages in the shipbuilding and other indus¬ 
trial areas than to competition with beer. The remarkable decline in wine 
consumption seems to be solely due to the effect of the war on the social 
life of those classes from which the consumers of wine are mainly drawn. 
The increasing realization of the seriousness of the national crisis, and the 
pre-occupation of large numbers of persons of the middle and upper classes 
with national services of many kinds, leading to the almost entire cessation 
of entertaining, no doubt account for this decline. The increase in the 
price of beer due to the new duty has necessarily involved a change in the 
price for beer originally fixed by the late Dr. Dawson Burns. Hitherto 
that price has been assessed upon the number of barrels of standard gravity 
retained for consumption in the United Kingdom, a figure which does not 
necessarily represent the number of barrels of liquid actually consumed and 
known as “ bulk” barrels. Before 1900 the number of bulk barrels actually 
produced was not greatly in excess of the number on which duty was 
charged, but since that date, for reasons explained in previous letters 
of this series, there has been a steady lowering of specific gravity and 
a consequent increase in the number of bulk as compared with standard 
barrels. The following table shows the lowering of specific gravity since 
1900, and the change in the ratio of “ bulk ” to every 1,000 standard barrels : 



England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United Kingdom. 

1899 ... 

Sp. Gr. 

1054-50 

Ratio. 

1009 

Sp. Gr. 

1051-34 


Sp. Gr. 
1062-61 

Ratio. 

878 

Sp. Gr. 

1054-89 


1914 ... 

1051-55 

1067 

1047-13 

1167 

1065-95 

834 


1044 
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It is important in this connection to note that the strength cannot be 
deduced from the original gravity of the worts on which duty is based, 
because the amount of spirit produced depends entirely on the extent 
of fermentation, which is a matter within the discretion of the brewer, who 
can stop it when he pleases according as he wants a more or less alcoholic 
beer. Hence, whilst it is true that potentially a high gravity means high 
strength, and conversely a low gravity means low strength, it does not 
necessarily follow that a high gravity beer contains more spirit than one of 
lower original gravity. The number of standard barrels charged with duty 
in 1914 was 34,744,000, but the number produced was no fewer than 
36,279,000—that is, 1,500,000 barrels of liquid more were produced than 
were reckoned for the purpose of assessing the duty, so that the larger 
figure obviously conveys a truer idea of the actual quantity of beer con* 
sumed. Mr. Wilson has therefore decided in future to assess the amount 
expended on beer on the number of barrels actually consumed, regardless of 
specific gravity. Last year the price on this basis was 57s. per bulk barrel, 
or approximately 4jd. per quart, and this price is retained for eleven 
months’ consumption. For one month (December), however, the price 
must be increased owing to the new duty. Theoretically the increase 
should be 2d. a quart, or 24s. per barrel; but this increase has not always 
been obtained, and it may be conjectured that the duty has been, to some 
extent, passed on to the consumer in the form of a weaker beer, so it has 
been fixed at 6^d. per quart, or £3 15s. per barrel. The figure will, of 
course, be open to revision next year. Mr. Wilson estimates the amount 
expended on intoxicating liquors in 1914 at £164,463,000, as compared with 
£166,681,000 in 1913. The following table gives the details : 


United Kingdom (Population 46,407,000). 


Liquors. 

Quantities 
consumed in 
1913. 

Quantities 
consumed in 
1914. 

Cost in 1914. 

British spirits, 31s. 6d. per 

proof gallon . 

Other spirits, ditto. 

26,164,000 

5,680,000 

25,941,000 

5,753,000 

£ 

40,857,000 

9,060,000 

Total spirits . 

31,844,000 

31,694,000 

49,917,000 

Beer, 57s. per bulk barrel 

(eleven months). 

Beer, 75s. per bulk barrel 
(one month) . 

— 

33,662,000 

1,999,000 

95.937,000 

7,496,000 

Total beer 

36,800,000 

35,661,000 

103,433,000 

Wine, 18s. per gallon 

British wines, cider, etc., 
estimated at 2s. per gallon 

11,427,000 

15,000,000 

10,682,000 

15,000,000 

9,613,000 

1,500,000 


£164,463,000 
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The average expenditure per head in 1914 was £3 10s. 10d M and per family 
of five persons £17 14s. 2d., as compared with £3 12s. 5d. and £18 2s. Id. 
respectively in 1913. The per capita consumption of spirits was 0*68 
gallons, beer 27*6 bulk gallons, and wine 0*23 gallons, as compared with 
0*69, 28*78, and 0*25 gallons respectively in 1913. Less than 3 per cent, of 
the total drink bill was spent in registered clubs. The per capita consump¬ 
tion of pure alcohol was approximately 1*84 gallons. Of the 85,000,000 
gallons of pure alcohol consumed, 77 per cent, was taken in the form of 
beer, 21 per cent, as spirits, and 2 per cent, as wine. It will be of general 
interest to the nation to have some idea of the quantities of intoxicating 
liquors consumed in the United Kingdom since the war broke out. By the 
kindness of the authorities of the Exchequer, Mr. Wilson has been 
furnished with such figures as are at present available, and the following 
table may be taken as representing the minimum consumption and expendi¬ 
ture during the eight months ended March 31, 1915: 


— 

Quantities. 

Cost in 1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

Beer (bulk barrel) produced 
from July to February, less 

exports . 

Spirits (gallons), August to 
March, less forestalments 
Wine, gallons 

24,663,000 

22,729,000 

8,052,000 

22,266,000 

22,800,000 

6,197,000 

£ 

71,507,000 

35,910,000 

5,578,000 


£112,995,000 


In view of the heavy forestalments of spirits mentioned, Mr. Wilson in 
his estimate has deducted 2,000,000 gallons. The price of beer is taken 
at 57s. on 13,322,000 barrels, and 75s. on 8,944,000 barrels. The total 
expenditure is, therefore, nearly £113,000,000. The Revenue secures about 
£33,000,000 out of this expenditure, but it is not likely that this considera¬ 
tion seriously influenced the consumers who bought the drink. In view of 
the suggestions which have been made as to the desirability of following the 
course which has more than once in our history been adopted, the closing 
the distilleries, it may be of interest to know that, on February 28, 1915, 
there were in bonded warehouses in the United Kingdom no fewer than 
148,355,000 proof gallons of home-made spirits, and 9,027,000 proof gallons 
of foreign spirits, or nearly six years’ supply of home-made and one and a half 
years’ supply of foreign spirits ; so that there does not seem to be any 
pressing need for carrying on the manufacture at the present crisis. The 
quantity of wine in bond was 4,591,000 gallons. There is no record of beer, 
but with the exception of a few important firms which keep their beer for 
purposes of maturing, the breweries doing a tied-house trade rarely brew in 
excess of their immediate requirements. The quantity of materials employed 
-n the manufacture of beer and spirits during the year ended September 30, 
1913 (the latest figures), was— 
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Spirits. 


Beer. 


Malt (bushels) ... 


8,428,000 Malt (bushels) ... 


Unmalted grain (bushels) 9,590,000 Unmalted grain (bushels) 


Rice (cwt.) 
Molasses (cwt.)... 
Other (cwt.) 


3,780 

1,204,000 

21,000 


52,288,000 

91,000 


Rice, maize, etc. (cwt.) 1,611,000 
Sugar (cwt.) ... ... 3,280,000 


Probably at least 73 per cent, of the barley used in distilling is imported 
(see Census of Production, Final Report, p. 479); and as a large quantity 
of brewing barley has hitherto been imported from Eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor, the deficiency will presumably have to be made good by the use 
of home-grown barley. As somewhat startling statements are at present 
current as to the number of persons employed in the liquor trade, it may be 
useful to give the official figures as contained in the reports of the 1911 
Census. The figures for England and Wales are, perhaps, the most 
important, and they are specially interesting inasmuch as they are now 
so arranged as to include all persons engaged, not merely directly in the 
trade, as, for example, in the operations of actual brewing and distilling, 
but indirectly, as, for example, carters, engine-drivers, clerks, etc. They 
do not include “ dependents.” The following table gives a summary of the 
figures of employment: 

England and Wales. 


Distillers 
Maltsters ... 
Brewers, including 


Directly Engaged. 

Additional. 

Total. 

Male. 

895 

9,357 

Female. 

9 

4 

Male. 

1,441 

796 

Female. 

93 

29 

Male. 

2,336 

10,153 

Female. 

102 

33 

39,300 

156,389 

1,621 

89,497 

34,041 

28,798 

386 

23,389 

73,341 

185,187 

2,007 

112,886 


205,941 91,131 65,076 23,897 271,017 115,028 


297,072 88,973 386,045 

386^045 


The following table summarizes the foregoing figures according to age 
distribution: 


25 years 
25-35 „ 

35-45 „ 

45-55 „ 

55 and over 


Male. 

60,330 

66,863 

64,313 

46,160 

33,351 

271,017 


Female. 

37,826 

30,536 

20,491 

14,763 

11,412 


115,028 


Percentage of Total. 


Female. 

32*9 

26*5 

17-8 

12*9 



VOL. XIII. 


5 
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From this table it is clear that at least 191,000 of the male employees are, 
presumably, men in the full vigour of life (under forty-five years), and, in 
view of the present demand for labour, employable persons. At least one- 
fourth of the whole (65,076) are men engaged in ancillary occupations not 
necessarily connected with the sale of liquor, such as engineers, carters, 
clerks, and travellers, for most of whom employment is open to-day, and 
a very large proportion of the remainder have passed through some manual 
occupation before entering the liquor business. No fewer than 85,000 of 
the total number (31 per cent.) are unmarried. Of the women employed, 
approximately 60 per cent, are under thirty-five years of age. At least 
64,000, or 55 per cent., are unmarried. The additional workers, numbering 
nearly 24,000, are almost entirely domestic servants or clerks, which 
occupations are not necessarily connected with this trade. The figures for 
Scotland and Ireland are not taken out on quite the same basis, but it is 
practically certain that the total number of workers and additional workers 
cannot reach 40,000 for each country; so that, applying to the figures of 
employment in this trade the rules of calculation applied to ordinary trades, 
the number of persons engaged does not probably exceed 465,000. The year 
1914 has been in every way an exceptional year, so that, in studying the 
more or less normal drink bill of the country, reference may wisely be 
made to the returns for 1913. The chief points may be thus stated : The 
drink bill of the United Kingdom for 1913 amounted to £166,681,000, dis¬ 
tributed thus : 

£ 

England and Wales . 137,041,000 

Scotland. ... ... ... ... 15,815,000 

Ireland . 13,823,000 

The drink bill for 1913 showed an increase of £5,128,000 over that for 

1912. The distribution may be indicated thus : 

£ 

Spirits . 50,154,000 

Beer . 104,747,000 

Wine . 10,280,000 

British wines ( e.g ., cider) ... ... 1,500,000 

Considered in relation to individuals and families, the bill works out for 
a household of five persons at £18 2s. Id., or practically 7s. a week. It 
must be remembered that probably three persons out of ten are under ten 
years of age, and that numerous families are total abstainers. The real 
consumption of regular drinkers is, of course, much higher. The number 

of retail houses for selling drink is 141,000—one to every 200 persons over 
twenty years old. Of these houses 112,000 are on-licences and 29,000 are 
off-licences ; clubs number 9,295, with an actual expenditure on drink esti¬ 
mated at about £3,500,000, or less than 2£ per cent, of the entire consump¬ 
tion. The above figures include all kind of clubs, including golf clubs, in 
which the consumption of alcoholic drinks is entirely subsidiary. The 
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number of persons employed by the drink trade is, in normal times, over 
400,000. This figure has recently been affected by recruiting. One-fourth 
of the 400,000 are employed in brewing and distilling and carting the liquor, 
the rest being employees in hotels and public-houses. Of the 300,000 
persons engaged, directly or indirectly, as retailers, about 95,000 are un¬ 
married women, of whom, probably, one-third are barmaids or women 
publicans, the rest being domestic servants. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer receives from the trade in all its branches a sum of about 
£60,000,000 a year, or nearly one-quarter of the entire national revenue. 
Suppose total prohibition could be adopted, the loss, it is estimated, would 
be not less than £5,000,000 a month. The cost of the war is said to be 
about £55,000,000 a month. Judged from the Treasury standpoint, one 
month of war would thus equal eleven months of prohibition. This is 
a setting forth, in rough outline, of one aspect of the financial side of the 
problem. The following returns, prepared by Mr. Wilson, may be useful 
for reference: 


Table showing the Annual Drink Bills of the 
United Kingdom, 1884-1914. 


; Year, 
i January to 
December. 

Eitimated 

Expenditure. 

Per Head. 

Year, 
January to 
December. 

Estimated 

Expenditure. 

Per Head. 


£ 

£ S. d. 


£ 

£ S. d. 

1884 

144,734,214 

4 1 03 

1900 

184,881,196 

4 10 4± 

1885 

141,039,141 

3 18 33 

1901 

181,788,245 

4 7 8} 

1886 

140,550,126 

3 17 43 

1902 

179,499,817 

4 5 63 

1887 

142,784,438 

3 18 03 

1903 

174,445,271 

4 2 4 

1888 

142,426,153 

3 17 23 

1904 

168,987,165 

3 18 113 

1889 

151,064,035 

4 1 33 

1905 

164,167,941 

3 15 lli 

1890 

159,542,700 

4 5 I* 

1906 

166,425,911 

3 16 3 

1891 

161,765,291 

4 5 7J 

1907 

167,016,200 

3 15 9 

1892 

161,527,717 

4 4 93 

1908 

161,060,482 

3 12 3f 

1893 

159,020,709 

4 2 83 

1909 

155,162,485 

3 8 Hi 

1894 

158,932,134 

4 i ni 

1910 

157,604,658 

3 9 31 

1895 

163,133,935 

4 3 4i 

1911 

162,797,229 

3 11 10J 

1896 

170,426,467 

4 6 4i 

1912 

161,553,330 

3 10 9 

1897 

174,365,372 

4 7 63 

1913 

166,681,000 

3 12 5 

1898 

1899 

176.967,349 

185,927,227 

4 8 03 

4 11 8 

1914 

164,463,000 

3 10 10 


The following table shows what our English drink bill would amount 
to on our present population if the rate of consumption per head were 
on the basis of the undermentioned self-governing Dominions, but 
at the prices of the United Kingdom. It should be read thus: "If 
the United Kingdom drank at the same rate per head as Canada, 

her drink bill would be £117,187,000 as against £166,681,000,” and 

w 


so on. 
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— 

Beer. 

Spirit*. 

Total Beer 
and Spirits. 

Wine. 

Total. 

United Kingdom 
(actual) 






United Kingdom 
bill, calculated 
on basis of— 
Australia 

New Zealand ... 

Canada 

Newfoundland 




*38,532,000 

6,215,000 

5,800,000 

1,657,000 



* N.B.—Australian home-grown wines are sold at less than half the price of wine in this 
country, and are of a much lower alcoholic strength. 


The Report of Dr. R. Welsh Branthwaite, the Inspector under the 
Inebriates’ Acts, 1879 to 1900, for the year 1913 has recently been pub¬ 
lished, and provides the following information : 

Twelve inebriate reformatories have been certified under the Inebriates 
Act, 1898. Three were established by County Councils acting singly, one 
by a combination of County and Borough Councils, and nine by other 
persons. One reformatory (Chesterfield) was closed in September, 1913; 
six were still in regular work at the end of the year. During the year 1913, 
310 persons were committed to reformatories under the provisions of the 
Inebriates Act, 1898—21 from Assizes and Sessions under Section 1, and 
289 under Section 2, for the most part from Petty Sessional Courts. The 
following table gives the facts in fuller detail, and their relation to the 
figures for previous years : 


Year. 

Male Committals. 

Female Committals. 

Total 
Com¬ 
mittals 
under Both 
Sections. 

Section 1. 

Section 2. 

Total. 

Section 1. 

Section 2. 

Total. 

1899 ... 


_ 


7 

81 

88 

88 

1900 ... 

2 

14 

16 

15 

113 

128 

144 

1901 ... 


35 

35 

26 

143 

169 

204 

1902 ... 


45 

46 

45 

187 

232 

278 

1903 ... 


32 

39 

68 

191 

259 

298 

1904 ... 


33 

38 

72 

308 

380 

418 

1905 ... 

10 

81 

91 

60 

292 

352 

443 

1906 ... 


101 

110 

37 

257 

294 

404 

1907 ... 


59 

65 

30 

398 

428 

493 

1908 ... 


42 

44 

41 

177 

218 

262 

1909 ... 


54 

58 

26 

193 

219 

277 

1910 ... 


76 

79 

26 

222 

248 

327 

1911 ... 


75 

75 

30 

234 

264 

339 

1912 ... 


56 

60 

29 

216 

245 

305 

1913 ... 

» 

89 

93 

17 

200 

217 

310 

Total 

57 

792 

849 

529 

3,212 

3,741 

4,590 
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Up to the end of 1913, 586 persons in all had been committed under 
Section 1 of the Act. The following is a list of the offences which led to 
the imposition of reformatory sentences under this section : 


Manslaughter 

Unlawfully neglecting children in a manner likely to 

cause them unnecessary suffering. 

Attempted suicide 
Larceny 

Stealing . 

Stealing and receiving 
Obtaining money by false pretences ... 

Fraud . . 

Assault ... . 

Malicious wounding . 

Arson . 

Malicious damage... 

“ Committing a felony ’’. 

“ Soliciting a person to commit suicide” 

Forgery . 



1 

459 

44 

47 

2 

1 

13 

7 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

586 


The following table shows in detail the offences that led to the committal 
of persons under Section 2 for the fifteen years during which the Act has 
been in force: 


Found Guilty of being an Habitual Drunkard, of having been Three 
Times convicted of Drunkenness during the Previous Twelve 
Months, and on the Fourth Offence of being— 


Year. 

While Drunk 
guilty of 
Disorderly 
Behaviour. 

Found 
Drunk in 
a Public 
Place. 

Found 
Drunk on 
Licensed 
Premises. 

Found Drunk 
in Charge of a 
Child under 
Age of Seven 
(Licensing Act, 
1902). 

Found 
Drunk in 
Charge of 
a Vehicle. 

Total. 

1899 

57 

24 




81 

1900 

106 

21 

— 

— 

— 

127 

1901 

144 

34 

— 

— 

— 

178 

1902 

196 

36 

— 

— 

— 

232 

1903 

153 

63 

2 

4 

1 

223 

1904 

255 

81 

1 

4 

— 

341 

1905 

276 

88 


5 

— 

373 

1906 

264 

83 


3 

1 

358 

1907 

278 

170 


3 

1 

457 

1908 

136 

73 


3 

— 

219 

1909 

174 

69 


1 

— 

247 

1910 

220 

77 


— 

— 

298 

1911 

219 

85 

1 

4 

— 

309 

1912 

189 

80 

3 

— 

— 

272 

1913 

217 

67 

3 

2 

— 

289 

Total 

2,884 

1,051 

37 

29 

3 

4,004 
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The two State reformatories (Aylesbury and Warwick) are used for the 
most part for inmates transferred from the certified inebriate reformatories 
on account of misconduct. During the year 1913,19 women were received 
at Aylesbury, 18 on transfer from certified reformatories, and 1 direct from 
a Court on commitment; 24 women were released on expiration of sentence, 
and 3 were removed to lunatic asylums. The daily number under detention 
averaged 65. Ten men were received at Warwick during the year, 7 on 
transfer from certified reformatories, and 3 direct from a Court on commit¬ 
ment; 11 were released on expiration of sentence, and 1 was removed to 
a lunatic asylum. The daily number under detention averaged 20. There 
were no deaths in State reformatories in 1913. Seventeen retreats were 
licensed under the Act at the close of 1913. The only change in these 
institutions during the year under review was the closing of the “Westwood 
Tower” Retreat, Wandsworth Common. During the year, 161 persons 
signed the necessary application before a Justice of the Peace, and were 
duly admitted as patients under the Act, and 360 persons entered as 
“private patients” without any attestation before a Justice. There was 
a slight decrease in the number of “patients under the Act” as compared 
with 1912. All retreats were visited during the year. The Report provides 
particulars regarding retreats and reformatories. 


The Times Russian Supplement issued on April 26 contains the following 
reference to the remarkable action of Russia in regard to intoxicants : 
“Before the war the Russian peasant passed an existence of privation in 
everything except vodka. His body is roughly clad. Bare necessities, 
reduced to a minimum, support life. His soul is steeped in ignorance. 
Vodka, obtainable in unlimited quantities, supplied his only distraction. 
It was the consolation of his sorrow, the embodiment of his joy, and his 
refuge from weariness. . . . All found in vodka their consolation for 
sorrow and weariness. ‘ Ot gori, ot radosti Hi ot skuki, vsyo nujno pit.' ‘From 
sorrow, from joy, or from weariness, all the same one must drink.’ Such 
in brief was the condition of the Russian peasant before the war. Then on 
July 18 (Old Style) the order for mobilization was issued, and with it the 
order for closing the vodka shops. It might have been supposed that how¬ 
ever readily the population answered the call to arms, it would have objected, 
even going as far as to riot, to the suspension of drink. But instead of 
unseemly scenes of thousands of men shouting for drink, perfect order and 
quiet reigned throughout the vast Empire. The causes for this extra¬ 
ordinary and impressive phenomenon are not so far to seek. The Japanese 
War aroused the Russians to the deficiencies in their army. The pressure 
and the policy of Germany made the future clear. The army was taken in 
hand and with it the conscript. During his term of service he came to 
understand that the foe was Germany, whose might and power were great. 
He was taught to work hard, and, above all, not to despise the enemy. 
When war came the people understood. Whether by a sound political 
instinct or by a flash of inspiration, such as sometimes illuminates the 
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understanding of an individual, it is impossible to say, but there is no doubt 
whatever that the whole population grasped the fact that the war was one 
for their existence ; in defence of their hearths and homes, their religion, 
and their country. The peasant, denied his vodka, readily sacrificed his 
personal feelings. He knew it was for the general welfare, and at the 
time privation was only temporary. A few weeks passed. The vast 
majority found that life without vodka was endurable. Then followed the 
order to keep the spirit shops closed till the end of the war. During all 
this time there was no lack of employment, but only a lack of labour. This 
meant advanced wages. Money earned was spent in clothing, in boots and 
shoes, on better food. Then people began to understand that life without 
vodka was not only endurable, but better, brighter, and happier. To-day, 
throughout the whole Empire, not one peasant wants to see the vodka 
shops reopened. Peasants have told the writer over and over again, 1 As 
long as there is no vodka we don’t want it, but once reopen the monopolkas 
(vodka shops), and we shall drink as much as ever.’ This is the new attitude 
of the Russian muzhik towards the drink question. If vodka is finally 
abolished, the road to national greatness and prosperity is wide and straight. 
The conquest of self will bring untold blessings in its wake. With 
strengthened individual character, decreased crime, and increased pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the people, Russia can serenely regard the future.” 


Professor D. S. Cairns, of the University of Aberdeen, in a recent issue 
of the Student Movement , dealt with “ Progress by Crisis,” in the course of 
which he expressed the following view with regard to our national inso¬ 
briety : “Take our own country. For a long time past many have been 
convinced that intemperance was one of our deadliest sins. They have 
preached this in season and out of season. They have had against them 
all the prestige of society and culture. They have been called fanatics and 
cranks and faddists. Literature has done little or nothing to help. Where 
have the Universities been in the temperance movement ? A few indi¬ 
viduals among them have done their part, but not many wise or rich or 
noble have done anything whatever to awaken the nation. But now, in a 
moment of intense national danger and strain, the scales have fallen from 
the nation’s eyes. Drink has been revealed for what it is, a deadly and 
insidious foe of all the nobler energies of our race in its fight for all that it 
holds most dear, something which is imperilling its great inheritance, the 
traditions of freedom and order which have come down to us from Runny- 
mede, and which we hold in trust for one-fifth of all humanity. In this 
hour of revelation the cause of temperance takes its rank with all the greatest social 
causes of humanity, the fight for civil liberty, for religious toleration, for the 
emancipation of the slave." 


A clinical lecture by Dr. T. Claye Shaw, a past President of the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety, on “ The Psychological Influences affecting 
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War,” appeared in The Medical Press and Circtdar for May 19, and contained 
the following reference to “ The Alcohol Question “ To a total abstainer 
it seems the simplest thing in the world to avoid alcohol in any shape. 

* Where is the inducement ?’ says the temperance man. ‘ It is so easy to refuse 
stimulants when one is in good health.’ Yes ; but that statement begs the 
question, Are we in good health in war-time P The strain is great for 
everyone, and, as a fact, we are scarcely normal. Without doubt the less 
alcohol taken at any time, the better; but it is accordant with experience 
to recognize that there are some people not in good health who are 
benefited by alcohol in some form. It is very easy for armchair enthusiasts 
to rave about the danger of the rum rations, but the nervous condition of 
those engaged in actual warfare is one of rapid exhaustion, and the testimony 
of those actually on the spot is not to be gainsaid if, as I am told, it is in 
favour of the ration for the men in the very exceptional circumstances 
in which they are placed. Our French and Belgium Allies are, I understand, 
allowed wine; I cannot ascertain whether the Russian soldier is allowed 
any stimulant, but a Colonel of the R.A.M.C. on active service tells me 
that the German soldier, before going into action, is given a mixture of 
alcohol and ether. When this war is over, there will be room for a Com¬ 
mission on the whole medical question. The merits and the demerits 
of alcohol are now on their trial on a scale never before possible. It 
is probable that many of the dicta of the anti-alcoholic enthusiasts derived 
from laboratory experiments with delicate reaction time instruments will 
be modified or upset, whilst other reasons for abstention will be strengthened 
and upheld. It is a colossal experience that we are witnessing, and it is 
bound to have a great influence upon our future handling of this important 
question. What we shall want to know is—the effect upon physical 
endurance and fatigue of the abstinence from alcohol, its effect upon the 
moral strength of the army, and upon the healing of wounds. I have 
already had occasion to call attention to the fact that total abstainers 
acquire a great liking for sugar, and we hear that our soldiers in the field 
appreciate very highly the sweets sent to them. Those who have tried 
them are in favour of dried raisins, both as thirst-quenchers and for sustain¬ 
ing force in heavy marches ; and as a packet of compressed raisins is light 
and takes but little room, it would seem to be an admirable adjunct to the 
soldiers’ rations when they are on long marches and cannot easily get 
sufficient water.” We hope the suggestion regarding the appointment of a 
Commission to consider all medical aspects of the Alcohol Problem will be 
acted upon. _ 


We have repeatedly urged the desirability of educating “the man in the 
street ” in elementary facts and principles and fundamental practices 
making for national sobriety, by the suitable display of rational posters on 
public hoardings, official notice-boards, church gates, school walls, and the 
like. At no time in our history was there a greater need for life-directing 
instruction. Various organizations have issued more or less effective 
placards. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in a recent letter to The Times , has 
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wisely drawn attention to the wisdom of providing “ Advertisements 
against Drink.” His letter puts the case so forcibly that we venture to 
quote it in full: “SIR,—The Government has demonstrated the power of 
advertisement in the raising of a great army. It is really the result of 
constant suggestion, which ends by causing an atmosphere and a tendency. 
Why should the same thing not be done in the fight against drink ? If 
the walls of our dockyards and factories were covered with well-worded 
appeals, and if the worker could not enter a public-house without passing 
a placard which reminded him of his duty, it would surely produce some 
effect. If he read, ‘ Drink to you means death to our soldiers,’ or * They 
give up their lives for you—won’t you give up your drink for them?’ or 
‘ The sober workman fights for Britain—the drunk workman fights for 
Germany,’ it would surely move them. Or the appeal might be put on a 
wider, more general basis: ‘You will be happier without it—You will be 
healthier without it—You will be richer without it. Sign off for the war.’ 
The whisky-sellers know the power of suggestion, as our hoardings testify. 
Why should it not be used against them?—A. CONAN DOYLE.” The 
National Temperance League, 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
(Secretary, Mr. J. T. Rae), have just published two striking posters 
authorized by Sir A. Conan Doyle, and suggest that they should be 
“ exhibited in a good position near the door of a factory, works, or public 
building, where they may be seen by workers.” Copies of either or both 
may be obtained for Is. a dozen post free, or 6s. 6d. per hundred carriage 
paid. These splendid posters should be prominently displayed in every 
part of the country. 

The Scottish Temperance League, 108, Hope Street, Glasgow (General 
Secretary, Mr. James Gillies), have recently issued four pictorial posters 
(60 inches by 40 inches), printed in colours and of striking design. They 
each make a stirring patriotic appeal with such words as "Kitchener, 
French, and Jellicoe, are doing without the drink. They work best with¬ 
out it! So will you ”; and " Follow the King’s lead. The sober workman 
fights for Britain; the unsteady workman fights for Germany.” These 
posters sell at 6d. each, or 12 for 4s. 6d. 

The Friends’ Temperance Union, 15, Devonshire Street, London, E.C., 
are also publishing an effective series of what they call " Broadsides.” 


The Government have appointed a Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) 
to deal with the drink problem in the munitions, transport, and camp areas, 
under the powers created by the Defence of the Realm (Amendment No. 3) 
Act. The following have consented to become members of the Board : 
Lord d’Abernon, Chairman of Dominions Royal Trade Commission (Chair¬ 
man); Major Waldorf Astor, M.P.; Neville Chamberlain, Esq., Edgbaston, 
Birmingham ; E. R. Cross, Esq., ex-President of the Justices’ Association ; 
John Denny, Esq., J.P., of Denny and Co., engineers, Dumbarton; John 
Hodge, Esq., M.P.; Sir William Lever, Bart.; Sir George Newman, M.D., 
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Principal Medical Officer, Board of Education; John Pedder, Esq., C.B., 
Home Office ; R. R. Scott, Esq., Admiralty ; Philip Snowden, Esq., M.P.; 
and W. Towle, Esq., recently Manager of Hotels, Midland Railway. All 
communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 76, Strand, London, 

w.c. 


The King’s lead in regard to abstinence from alcoholic drinks during the 
war is being followed by many in all parts of the Empire. The royal 
example has been approved by many University leaders. The under¬ 
mentioned resident members of Oxford University have signed the follow¬ 
ing recommendation : “ Having regard to the command of His Majesty the 
King, ' That no wines, spirits, or beer, shall be consumed in any of His 
Majesty’s houses,’ we earnestly desire to recommend the King’s example 
for general adoption during the continuance of the present war ”: 

John Rhys, Principal of Jesus ; W. A. Spooner, Warden of New College ; 
L. R. Phelps, Provost of Oriel; L. R. Farnell, Rector of Exeter; P. S. 
Allen, Fellow of Merton; R. E. Baynes, Lee’s Reader in Physics and 
Tutor of Christ Church; A. J. Carlyle, University College, Rector of the 
City Church; R. Coupland, Trinity, Beit Lecturer in Colonial History; 
G. A. Cooke, Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew ; D. L. Chap¬ 
man, Fellow of Jesus ; C. Cookson, Fellow of Magdalen ; J. Drummond, 
formerly Principal of Manchester College; G. Buchanan Gray, Speaker’s 
Lecturer in Biblical Studies, non-coil., and Mansfield College ; H. W. 
Garrod, Fellow of Merton; E. E. Genner, Fellow of Jesus ; W. M. 
Geldart, Vinerian Professor of English Law; F. LI. Griffith, Reader in 
Egyptology; T. H. A. Houblon, Archdeacon of Oxford ; D. G. Hogarth, 
Fellow of Magdalen ; L. P. Jacks, Principal-elect of Manchester College ; 

C. F. Jenkin, Professor of Engineering Science ; A. D. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Balliol; M. W. Keatinge, University Reader in Education; R. R. Marett, 
Fellow of Exeter ; J. Murray, Censor and Tutor of Christ Church ; A. A. 
Macdonell, Boden Professor of Sanskrit and Fellow of Balliol; William 
Osier, Regius Professor of Medicine ; F. E. Pargiter, Curator of the Indian 
Institute; A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Fellow of Balliol; C. Plummer, 
Fellow of Corpus Christ!; F. B. Pidduck, Fellow of Queen’s; E. B. 
Poulton, Hope Professor of Zoology; H. A. Prichard, Fellow of Trinity ; 

D. R. Pye, Fellow of New College ; A. A.Rambaut, Radcliffe Observer; 
B. H. Streeter, Fellow of Queen’s ; A. L. Smith, Fellow of Balliol; 
Norman H. Smith, Bursar of Mansfield College; M. N. Tod, Fellow of 
Oriel; A. Sidgwick, Fellow of Corpus; H. M. Vernon, Fellow of 
Magdalen ; E. M. Walker. Fellow of Queen’s ; W. Warner, Christ Church, 
Controller of Lodging Houses ; C. A. Whittuck, Brasenose and Oriel, 
Vicar of the University Church. 

It may be hoped that the example of Oxford will be followed by all our 
other Universities. 


Mr. Arthur Mee, the well-known editor of “ The Children’s Encyclo¬ 
paedia ” and its continuation, The Children's Magazine, in a recent issue of 
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his admirable Little Paper, gives what he calls “The Alcohol Map of the 
World during the Great War.” It shows how over 1,000 million people 
live to-day without alcohol. “ The whole continent of Asia is now under 
prohibition either by law or religion—Mohammedans and Buddhists being 
abstainers by their creed. . . . Half of Africa is prohibitionist, though 
alcohol creeps slowly inwards in defiance of the international agreement to 
keep it out. Half the population and two-thirds of the territory of the 
United States are free from it, and it is expected that there will be no 
alcohol in the States within five years. All Australia is under Local 
Option, which gives any part the power to stop the traffic any time 
it likes; and in Europe the war against drink is steadily making its way.” 
Mr. Mee would be doing a patriotic service if he published his map in 
a form suitable for use in schools. 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Inebriates’ Reformation and After- 
Care Association (Incorporated) for 1915 has just been issued. Copies 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Mr. Arthur J. S. Maddison, 
Victoria House, 117, Victoria Street, London, S.W. The objects of the 
Association are—(1) To promote the reformation and restoration of 
inebriates ; (2) to provide for the after-care of persons who have been 
inebriates ; (3) to stimulate and assist County Councils, Borough Councils, 
and other authorities, in carrying out the provisions of the Inebriates Acts ; 
(4) to give assistance to magistrates and others in dealing with inebriate 
persons under the Acts; and (5) to be a centre of information and co¬ 
operation in all matters connected with the reformation of inebriates. We 
are pleased to see that the report refers to Dr. G. Basil Price’s paper on 
“ Legislation for the Inebriate,” which appeared in a former issue of this 
Journal. The report gives references to a number of inebriate cases dealt 
with during the past year. 


The Report of the Homes for Inebriates Association, together with the 
Thirty-first Annual Report of the Dalrymple House at Rickmansworth, 
has just been published by Mr. H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, London, 
W.C., and contains, in addition to a record of the work for 1914-15, a 
summary of 1,172 cases discharged since the Dalrymple House was opened 
in 1883. 


The tenth issue of “ Medical Homes for Private Patients ” has just been 
published by the Scientific Press, Ltd., 28 and 29, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. (price 6d. net). It is edited by R. Pritchard Binnie. This 
useful handbook is a classified directory to nursing home, sanatoria, and 
the like institutions. It also contains lists of medical consultants. There 
are references to the chief retreats and institutions for inebriate cases. 
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Under the designation of the National People’s Palaces Association, Ltd., 
and registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, there has 
recently been organized a body which seeks to extend to the working classes 
in industrial districts the comfort and brightness offered to the general 
public in the capital and large provincial cities by the well-known tea and 
coffee houses and general oaf£s which have done so much for temperance 
during recent years. Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary at 1, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


A Summer Lecture School, organized by the Friends’ Temperance Union, 
will be held at Jordans, near Gerrard’s Cross and Beaconsfield, during the 
week-end, July 10-12. The wardens are Theodore Neild, M.A., J.P., and 
his daughter, Mrs. Hilda M. Strange. The lecturers include Dr. Hugh 
Crichton Miller and Mr. Hugh W. Strong. Among those expected to be 
present are the Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Bart., K.C.V.O., M.D., and Robert Whyte, jun. The fees for the week-end 
are 15s. and 21s., and return tickets from Paddington or Marylebone 
stations to Gerrard’s Cross are 2s.; Beaconsfield, 2s. 9d. Full particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. J. W. Harvey Theobald, 15, Devonshire Street, 
Bishopsgate, G.C., or Mr. J. T. Rae, 34, Paternoster Row, B.C. 


“The Drink Problem,” edited by the Hon. Secretary of the Society for 
the Study of Inebriety, and published by Messrs. Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
in 1907, has for some time been out of print. A thoroughly revised, and in 
great measure a recast, edition is being prepared, with several additional 
chapters, and will be issued at an early date under the designation of “ The 
Drink Problem of To-Day.” 
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ALCOHOLISM AND EUGENICS * 

BY MAJOR LEONARD DARWIN, 

President of the Eugenics Education Society. 

WHEN it was suggested that I should open a discussion before 
the Society for the Study of Inebriety on the question of 
Alcoholism and Eugenics, I felt, for several reasons, great hesita¬ 
tion in accepting the invitation. Although I do not claim 
to be a total abstainer, I hold that it is vitally important for 
the success of the campaign against the evils of drunkenness 
that all should co-operate, whether total abstainers or not. 
Further, I do not profess to be an expert on many of the ques¬ 
tions which ought to be considered in connection with the topic 
chosen for to-day’s discussion, and there seemed to me to be a 
serious risk of my wasting your time. If that, unfortunately, 
should occur, those who invited me must at all events participate 
in the blame ! Lastly, the views I hold are of such a nature as 
to be especially liable to be misunderstood or misinterpreted. 
This is, however, a risk I am willing to run in the belief that this 
Society welcomes all views presented in a scientific spirit. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES GUIDING THE INVESTIGATION 

OF THE SUBJECT. 

In studying social reforms, we are always making a balance of 
good and evil consequences. If the truth is to be discovered and 
made known concerning any proposed course of action, we must 

* A Paper introductory to a discussion before the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety at its Summer Meeting, Tuesday, July 13, 1915, held in the 
Rooms of the Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 
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state all the disadvantages, as well as all the advantages, which 
are likely to ensue. We are bound, therefore, to point out any 
harm which may be expected to result from temperance reform ; 
though we should obviously do so in such a manner as to put no 
unnecessary impediment in the way of progress. And the reason 
why we must speak openly on both sides of the argument is that, 
if we were to be silent concerning any anticipated evil conse¬ 
quences, we could not advocate as part of the reform those pre¬ 
cautionary measures which seem to us most likely to ward off the 
anticipated harm. The fear of telling the whole truth may, in 
fact, do lasting and irreparable damage. Yet, if we do point out 
any harmful consequences of temperance reform, we may find 
ourselves labelled, to our surprise, as the friends of drunkenness. 
But as progress will, in the iong-run, be most certainly secured 
by each person fearlessly stating what he believes to be true, this 
risk of unmerited misinterpretation must be faced. 

If I should adopt a somewhat dogmatic tone in any of my 
remarks, I hope it will be understood that I do so merely to save 
time ; for in order to express my real opinions I should have to 
keep reiterating, in a wearisome manner, such expressions as “ I 
believe ” or “ I suspect.” When, however, I speak of the misery, 
the disease, the poverty, the crime, and the family demoralization, 
which are the certain results of habitual drunkenness, I wish to 
insert no such qualifying phrases ; for I take this to be the common 
ground on which we all stand. It would, indeed, be a waste of 
time here to enforce this side of the question. 

THE RACIAL EFFECTS OF ALCOHOLISM. 

If we look beyond the immediate evils of drink, and if we con¬ 
sider the effects of the alcoholism of to-day on the generations of 
the future, we enter a region full of doubts. On this topic there 
has been much controversy, some of it of a heated character. 
Now, in view of that heat, and still more because comments of 
mine would be of little value, I do not wish to reopen the discus¬ 
sion on certain well-known statistical inquiries ; although the 
statistical method is one I do hold to be of great value. It will, 
indeed, serve my purpose if I recall in merest outline the con¬ 
siderations which should be held in view when endeavouring to 
arrive at provisional conclusions concerning the racial effects of 
alcoholism. 

Taking negative considerations first, it cannot be denied that, 
however frequently alcoholism in parents is found to be followed 
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by juvenile mortality, imbecility, disease, pauperism, or other 
signs of unfitness in the children of the drunkard, this sequence 
of events cannot be quoted as a decisive proof that alcohol is a 
cause of such troubles ; because the alcoholism of the parent and 
the defects of the children may both be the result of some common 
factor, such as inherited natural weakness of mind or body. 
Comparisons between the characteristics of children in the same 
family born before and after a parent had become alcoholic 
would go far towards settling this dispute if such investigations 
could be made in sufficient numbers, which is, however, as yet 
impossible. At present we are, therefore, driven to form a judg¬ 
ment on the issue by other more general considerations. 

As to those who deny the racial effects of alcoholism, they 
attach great importance to the fact that the weight of the best 
scientific opinion tells heavily against any belief in the inherit¬ 
ance of characters acquired as the result of changes in either 
environmental or functional influences. In other words, the 
man of science would expect to find, judging by analogy, that 
the giving way to alcoholism by parents, with its attendant 
evils, would not result in or be the actual cause of similar evils 
appearing as inborn and heritable characters in their descendants. 
It is no doubt likely to be freely admitted, by those who hold 
these views, that alcohol does actually pass from the drunken 
mother into her child, both before and after its birth, thus 
causing it to suffer from alcoholism at an early age. Moreover, 
they would also probably agree that, even without any such direct 
transference of alcohol, when parents, or at all events mothers, do 
injure themselves by drink, their children will thus be given a bad 
start in life, which may affect them injuriously till their deaths ; 
though it would be held that there is no a priori reason to suppose 
that the symptoms of the injured children would resemble those 
of the drunken parents. But this correlation not being a case of 
natural inheritance, it would not be held that we have any right 
to assume that the harm thus appearing would not completely 
die out, in the absence of further alcoholism, in the course of 
two or three generations. That parental alcoholism does harm 
the offspring has been confirmed by certain experiments on 
animals, though here again hardly any indication has been given as 
to the effects on the third and subsequent generations. Those who 
disbelieve in these racial effects will, moreover, point out that, if 
alcohol did injuriously affect the racial qualities of succeeding 
generations, it would be reasonable to suppose that the evil effects 
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would continue to accumulate generation after generation, as long 
as the cause continued to be operative. But, looking to the 
English nation between the tenth and the eighteenth centuries, 
for example, we see no clear signs of any progressive deteriora¬ 
tion during that period, though too much alcohol was doubtless 
consumed. On the other hand, the adherents to the belief in 
the racial effects of alcoholism may point out with truth that 
many biologists deny that the question of the inheritance of 
acquired characters is by any means yet settled, whilst certain 
medical authorities, whose opinions are worthy of respect, 
assert most confidently that the poison of alcohol must injure 
the germs of future life in man, and that this must produce 
harmful effects enduring through many or all future generations. 
The foregoing is, in briefest outline, the opposing views which 
have to be weighed in forming a judgment on this difficult 
subject. 

The question I would now ask is. What would be said to 
anyone who, after weighing carefully all these conflicting con¬ 
siderations, gave it as his provisional conclusion that the inborn 
characters of the generations beyond the second or third will 
not be injured by existing alcoholism ? This is my position, and 
I wish to know whether I ought to be blamed for an open con¬ 
fession of my faith, or, rather, of my very hesitating conclusions. 
I do not now wish to defend this view, but I do want to give 
my reasons for holding that those who are thus persuaded 
should announce their opinions openly. Why should they not 
do so ? Gan anyone who sees a drunken man really wish that 
his entirely innocent descendants should suffer for an indefinite 
number of generations because of his weakness or sin ? Merely 
to put this question plainly is, in fact, to deny the possibility of 
any desire for the natural inheritance of the evils of drink being 
consciously entertained. Any open expression of disbelief in 
this vicarious method of punishment would, however, I suspect, 
be condemned as an impediment in the path of temperance 
reform. We shall, no doubt, not be asked to advocate any 
theories which we do not hold, but we may be urged to remain 
silent as long as we have any doubts on this subject; for any 
expression of our views must, it may be said, weaken what is 
certainly a useful, and may be a valid, plea in favour of tem¬ 
perance. The argument as thus stated is worthy of respectful 
consideration. 
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THE RACIAL EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 

In the first place. Is it certain that a really useful argument in 
favour of temperance can now be founded on the racial effects of 
alcohol ? It has been said by an eminent advocate that the great 
art in advocacy consists in jettisoning all weak arguments—that 
is, in throwing them right overboard when the ship is in danger. 
In nearly all discussions, do not we find our opponents seizing 
on our weakest pleas, and endeavouring to make the controversy 
rage ceaselessly round our most vulnerable lines of defence? 
But if so, these weak points should never voluntarily be exposed 
to attack, and consequently, where the refutation of any plea 
can be urged with effect, as would be the case with any argument 
in favour of temperance dependent on the view that acquired 
characters are inherited, such a plea should be promptly jettisoned. 
The temperance reformer should rather keep forcing the attack 
on the places where his enemy is weakest, and should never, if 
he can help it, allow the discussion to stray away from the 
crime, the misery, the degradation, and the squalor, due to 
existing alcoholism. 

But, even if our silence would strengthen a useful plea in 
favour of temperance, we are bound to consider all the other 
consequences which would result from the adoption of this 
policy. It would mean that we should discourage discussion on 
this point as far as possible, with the inevitable result that, if evil 
racial consequences do not in reality result from alcoholism, the 
probability of that truth being established and generally accepted 
would be diminished. But where would be the harm of this 
truth not being known, it will be asked ? The attitude of mind 
which demands silence irrespective of beliefs will very often lead 
to a search for those arguments only which support the conclu¬ 
sions desired. Those who in this spirit wish to prove that 
alcoholism has evil consequences on posterity are likely to make 
an endeavour to show that acquired characters of all kinds are 
inherited. The acceptation of this belief would, however, lead 
to the conclusion that sobriety in this generation, however pro¬ 
moted or enforced, would lessen the innate temptation to drink 
felt by our descendants. But those who would be thus persuaded 
would be led into a fool’s paradise if the prevailing scientific 
disbelief in the racial effects of environment is justified; for on 
that hypothesis, and if no other considerations had to be held 
in view, we should have to look forward with confidence, however 
sober this generation may be, to succeeding generations being 
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endowed with the same innate tendencies to drink as ourselves, 
and to the difficulty of the fight against drunkenness remaining 
for ever undiminished, except in so far as we might be able to 
hand on to our descendants wiser traditions concerning alcohol 
than those which we ourselves received from our ancestors. If 
false views with regard to natural inheritance should lead to 
false hopes of racial advancement, it seems probable that the 
true methods of insuring progress in inborn qualities would in 
consequence be less readily accepted, and that intemperance 
in future generations would be relatively increased. This is the 
danger which the demand for silence entails. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL DEATH-RATE. 

Another subject concerning which silence is likely to be 
demanded by temperance reformers, with harmful ulterior con¬ 
sequences, is the racial effects of the differential death-rate due 
to alcoholism. According to Dr. Archdall Reid, those races 
which have used alcohol for longest periods of time are also 
those which are now most sober : a correlation which he accounts 
for by the killing off by drink in succeeding generations of those 
individuals who are least able to resist its temptations, and by the 
consequent gradual weeding out of the type which may perhaps 
be described as that of the natural drunkard. But should not 
the discussion of this hypothesis be shunned, it may be asked, 
lest it should be utilized as a plea in favour of the alcoholism of 
to-day ? The assumed racial effects on our generation of drunken¬ 
ness in the past seem to be inherently probable, though hardly 
yet established ; whilst as to its being possible to found on them 
a valid argument in favour of drink, that I deny entirely. And 
the reasons for this denial may perhaps be worth stating, as they 
seem to me to depend on certain common ethical conceptions 
which are sometimes mistakenly thought to be at variance with 
eugenic ideals. 

Before dealing with the main subject, there is, however, one 
point to be briefly mentioned, on which I find myself definitely 
at variance with Dr. Archdall Reid. As I understand him, he 
holds that there exists a biological law in accordance with which 
all creatures, in the absence of the selective influences which 
normally maintain them up to a given type, slowly revert genera¬ 
tion after generation to some more primitive ancestral form. The 
incapacity to resist the temptation to stimulants having been. 
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according to this view, more marked in times gone by— that is, 
before this innate weakness had been bred out of the race to 
a certain extent by deaths from drink—it would follow from this 
law that, if we could now banish intemperance and its selective 
effects, the innate characteristics of the race would slowly revert 
to their original inferior level. But are there not a very large 
number of other characters in regard to which natural selection 
has also ceased to be operative ? And, if so, would it not 
follow from this law that, as the generations succeed each other, 
mankind would be perpetually degenerating in many different 
directions? For example, those who hold that the loss of hair 
from the human body is connected with personal appearance 
would have to look forward to a gradual return to the hairy 
condition of our ancestors, now that we have hidden our bodies 
by clothing. In my opinion, however, this biological law does 
not exist, and the reappearance neither of these ape-like characters 
nor of primitive savage incapacity to resist drink is in the least 
to be feared. The gradual increase in the power to resist drink, 
which may well have been slowly taking place in the past, would 
not, however, on this hypothesis, continue to take place at the same 
rate in future if drunkenness were diminished, and it may still 
be asked whether this possibility could be adduced as a palliative 
of the existing evils of intemperance. 

In judging whether any proposed action would be right or 
wrong, we have to estimate all its anticipated consequences, and 
this with reference, not only to their gravity, but also to their 
probability. We all feel that we are called upon to sacrifice 
ourselves more freely for our relations than for strangers, and 
the true basis of this part of our moral code is to be found in the 
fact that we can judge of the effects of our actions with greatest 
certainty on those who are nearest to us. And as we are abso¬ 
lutely certain of the immediate evils of drunkenness, whilst our 
belief in its racial purifying effects are merely based on a more 
or less probable hypothesis, we have here solid ground for 
demanding that proportionately greater attention shall be paid 
to efforts to insure temperance to-day. 

It may perhaps in future be definitely proved that existing 
alcoholism would have beneficial racial effects, but even then 
I should hold without doubt that it should, on that account, 
be treated with no more toleration. In the first place, though 
this is the least important point, we must pay some attention to 
the practicability of even ethical proposals, and it is surely impos- 
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sible to argue convincingly that we owe a duty to posterity without 
admitting that we owe the same duty to our neighbours. Imagine 
a propaganda in the following terms : “ My friends, judging by 
what we see around us to-day, alcohol is certain to produce 
terrible evils amongst our descendants, and I beseech you to 
endeavour to maintain those very evils in full force, especially 
amongst your relations, as the best way of diminishing them in 
future.” Imagine this propaganda, and we see at once that it 
would not run, to put it colloquially. Moreover, it ought not to 
run, as will be admitted, if the advantages and disadvantages 
which would flow from any successful results of such an appeal 
are fairly compared. We are assuming—as, I hold, rightly— 
that such a propaganda would produce beneficial results in 
tending to stamp out the desire for drink in future generations ; 
though this advantage would only be obtained to a marked extent 
after a very long interval of time. Against this one advantage 
must be weighed the following disadvantages of such a crusade : 

(a) Its success would be dependent on the weakening of the whole 
existing temperance movement, with disastrous immediate results. 

( b ) The creation of a tradition in favour of drink would tend to 
increase its evils during many generations to come, at all events. 

(c) If drunkenness were tolerated, it would come to appear less 
disgusting, and this would weaken this very plea for racial pro¬ 
gress. (d) And, finally, such a propaganda would be likely to 
create a revolt against all efforts at eugenic reform sufficient to 
prevent even the consideration of other methods of obtaining 
the benefits of racial progress without these evil consequences. 
These considerations being held in view, no one, and especially 
no eugenist, would think for a moment of excusing drunkenness 
because of its possible racial effects. 

Even though we must for ever utterly repudiate all idea of 
endeavouring to utilize intemperance as a factor in future evolu¬ 
tion, yet we may hold that silence with regard to the theories 
just discussed would be harmful. Those whose object it is to 
drown these controversies for fear they should spread a belief 
that alcoholism has any beneficial selective effect maybe tempted 
to argue that selection is never a true evolutionary factor. But 
the students of heredity would, I am certain, declare by a very 
large majority in favour of the view that selection, natural or 
artificial, has been in the past, and will be in the future, the main 
cause of all improvement in natural or inborn qualities. Here I 
am no doubt entering on more debatable topics; but it is at all 
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events certain that those who hold these views would regard any 
success in hiding the truth concerning the future effects of selec¬ 
tion as placing a serious impediment in the way of all attempts to 
insure progress in racial characters; for success in such endeavours 
must depend on maintaining the principle of selection in opera¬ 
tion. No one will deny that we may and we ought to demand 
sacrifices and to enforce discomforts on our own generation if we 
can thus secure great benefits for mankind in future ; though such 
sacrifices and discomforts should never be of a demoralizing 
nature. And since all are by this limitation absolutely debarred 
from tolerating alcoholism, we, who believe that it may have 
beneficial selective effects, feel compelled to search elsewhere 
for some less barbarous method of insuring that posterity shall 
be endowed with an ever-increasing innate power of resisting the 
temptations of drink, so that we may know that we have done all 
that in us lies to give to the generations of the distant future the 
priceless benefits of temperance. 


THE EUGENIC OUTLOOK. 

The chief practical difficulties connected with eugenic reform 
nearly always result from the comparative indifference of the 
public to the ills of posterity, and from the attention of legislators 
being exclusively devoted to efforts to obtain immediate benefits 
for the nation. It is, therefore, often good policy to endeavour 
to modify and supplement proposed social reforms, so as to make 
them likely also to beneficially affect the racial qualities of future 
generations. Girls are or ought now to be taught never to marry 
a drunkard, on account of the consequent probable misery, dis¬ 
grace, and poverty, in their future homes. Since those inborn 
characteristics which render intemperance probable are certainly 
subject to the laws of natural inheritance, might not young women 
also be warned that by such marriages, even if they did succeed 
in reforming their husbands, they would be more likely to become 
the mothers of drunkards than if they were to marry into sober 
families? In any case, whether with or without giving this 
additional reason for avoiding the drunkard in marriage, the 
advice to do so forms the most important item in the eugenic 
programme as regards temperance. 

In attacking the eugenic problem in a more direct manner, our 
attention is naturally directed in the first place to actual and 
proposed legislation concerning inebriates. The segregation of 
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inebriates is now legalized in certain circumstances, the need for 
safeguarding both the drunkard and the public being thus recog¬ 
nized ; though as a fact the methods of insuring the desired 
results are so unsatisfactory that little has yet been done in this 
direction. An Amending Bill was introduced in 1914, which, 
had it passed, would undoubtedly have increased the numbers 
of inebriates under detention, with the result that marriages 
amongst this type of human being would have been somewhat 
less numerous and somewhat less prolific—an admitted advantage, 
one would think, even if only the contagious influence of the 
drunkard on those near him is held in view. The eugenist would, 
however, wish to insure that the regulations concerning the man¬ 
agement of retreats, which the Government must have the power 
to frame, should be drafted with the view of insuring eugenic as 
well as immediate effects ; whereas in this Bill even the living 
together of husbands and wives was not definitely prohibited in 
such establishments, with the result that public money might 
have been in effect spent in encouraging the multiplication of 
drunken stock. Whilst there is any reasonable chance of reform¬ 
ing the inebriate, great indulgence in all respects should of course 
be shown to him ; but if, in hopeless cases, the sexes are not 
separately segregated, the eugenic effects of legislation are likely 
to be but small. 

THE ETIOLOGY AND ARREST OF ALCOHOLISM. 

Alcoholism is due to three separate factors—namely, (1) exces¬ 
sive temptation, (2) great innate desire for stimulants, and 
(3) exceptional innate weakness in resisting temptation ; and, in 
order to reduce alcoholism now and in future to a minimum, 
all these three factors must be studied. To lessen immediate 
temptation is now the special aim of the temperance reformer; 
and though the eugenist wishes him every success in that field, 
he must point out that the necessity which all admit of striving 
for immediate reform affords no excuse whatever for neglecting 
the other two factors. When we pass on to study the effects of 
inborn characters, we see that great desire for stimulants must 
often lead to crimes of violence, and that great weakness of 
character must often result in minor offences and habitual 
criminality. The natural qualities which lead to crime are, 
in fact, those which we have seen lead to intemperance, and here 
the eugenist finds a reason why crime and alcoholism are closely 
correlated. Elsewhere I have urged that it is most desirable 
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for the sake of the habitual criminal himself, and for the sake of 
the public, that the existing baneful system of numerous short 
sentences should be greatly modified ; and I have indicated my 
reasons for believing that beneficial eugenic effects as regards 
the innate qualities leading to crime would also result from such 
a reform. But if we could thus lessen crime in the generations 
to come, we should also inevitably lessen that intemperance 
which we now recognize as its close companion, because both 
evils are largely due to heritable weakness of character. Again, 
drunkenness, which so often results from weakness of will, is as 
a fact found to be closely correlated with definite feebleminded¬ 
ness ; and the eugenist, who is convinced that a thorough 
administration of the Mental Deficiency Act would lessen that 
evil in the generations to come, sees here also a means of lessen¬ 
ing intemperance in future. In like manner the segregation of 
our irreformable tramp population in labour colonies, as is done 
in some foreign countries, would be immediately beneficial, and 
would reduce both pauperism and intemperance in the ranks of 
posterity. Drunkenness is also closely correlated with in¬ 
sanity, a far more difficult eugenic problem to attack, though 
one which will some day have to be faced in the interests both 
of sanity and of temperance. 

What is called success in life depends largely on self-control 
and forethought, and many modern social improvements, espe¬ 
cially those connected with education, make it easier for the 
poor to rise in the world by the aid of these qualities; whilst 
increased taxation, and the recent social changes in other 
directions, tend more and more to render it difficult for the rich 
who are wanting in ability to avoid falling in the social scale. 
But forethought and self-control are also the main qualities con¬ 
ducive to temperance, and it seems, therefore, likely that an 
evolutionary process will come into operation by means of 
which the naturally temperate will be to some extent sorted out 
into the prosperous classes, whilst drunkenness will become 
relatively more common in the slums. Whether the present 
increasing temperance of the well-to-do is in part due to this 
selective process, as has been suggested, need not now be con¬ 
sidered. It is sufficient to note that there is very solid ground 
for desiring that the successful classes should in future have a 
higher birth and marriage rate than the unsuccessful, whilst 
there is grave reason for fearing that existing conditions are the 
very reverse of those desired. The eugenist in consequence 
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urgently demands such social and economic changes as would, 
without injury to the moral fibre of the nation, tend to rela¬ 
tively increase the rate of reproduction of the more fit. That 
reform in this direction is possible cannot be doubted, and if the 
anticipated improvement in inborn qualities were to be realized, 
the nation would improve as time goes on, not only in mental 
capacity, but also in all that is dependent on it, including 
sobriety. 

The foregoing remarks give some brief indication of the kind 
of reform which would evidently be beneficial, granted that a 
selective birth-rate is an efficient means of securing racial pro¬ 
gress. And as success in these reforms would unquestionably 
bring with it increased sobriety in the future, why should not 
the temperance reformer openly join hands with the eugenist in 
his endeavours ? The only valid reason that can be adduced by 
him for standing aloof from the eugenic movement is a disbelief 
in its scientific foundations. In the lace of the great volume of 
scientific opinion by which the belief in the efficacy of selective 
breeding can be supported, the temperance reformer can, how¬ 
ever, hardly assert that the basis of the eugenic creed can 
now be definitely refuted ; and if he once admits that, surely 
he must keenly desire to ascertain the truth as to this alleged 
method of promoting temperance amongst the countless millions 
of the unborn. If he does want to know the truth, he must 
condemn unsparingly the placing of impediments in the way of 
its discovery, including the habit of seeking for arguments to fit 
desires rather than to fit facts. He should also unhesitatingly 
condemn all attempts to stifle honest discussion, for it is only by 
means of such discussions that truth can be brought to the surface. 
When we are attacking abuses in co-operation with others, 
silence is sometimes imposed on us for fear of causing dissensions 
in our ranks. But let it be acknowledged that silence in regard 
to our honest convictions is always in some measure harmful, and 
that the open expression of opinions by others on suitable 
occasions is never to be blamed. Let temperance reformers 
adopt this attitude, and the truth, whatever it may be, will 
soonest emerge. And of the truth surely no one is afraid ; for 
neither a religious nor a philosophical system which endorses 
the idea that error is preferable to truth is conceivable. 
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COMMUNICATIONS ON ALCOHOLISM AND 

EUGENICS. 


FROM G. ARCHDALL REID, M.B., C.M., F.R.S.E., 

Author of “The Present Evolution of Man”; “Alcoholism, a Study in 
Heredity”; “ Principles of Heredity,” etc. 

ALCOHOLISM has a number of aspects, biological, political, 
financial, oratorical, and the like. Major Darwin has chosen the 
biological aspect. It is to be hoped that the issues he raises will 
not be confused more than is inevitable. 

The question of alcoholism differs in no essential respect from 
a hundred others. The following, I conceive, are the data for 
the general biological problem : (1) Individuals differ by nature 
from one another in every particular. Thus, one man is naturally 
taller, stronger, or darker than another, or he may be of greater 
intellectual capacity, or more or less susceptible to tuberculosis. 

(2) Like tends to beget like. The man susceptible to tuber¬ 
culosis tends to have offspring of the same type. And so on. 

(3) Since individuals vary from one another, and since like begets 
like, it follows that the selection for parentage of any particular 
type of individual tends to establish and accentuate that type. 
Thus, if parentage were restricted to tall people, the race would 
become tall. Breeders of animals and plants have established 
their numerous varieties by this kind of selection. Medical men 
are familiar with it. Men differ in their powers of resisting this 
and that disease ; every lethal and prevalent disease is, within 
its area of distribution, an agent of selection ; every human race 
is resistant to every human disease precisely in proportion to the 
length and severity of its past experience of it. Thus, the natives 
of tropical Asia, Africa, and America are especially resistant to 
malaria, and the inhabitants of Western Europe to tuberculosis. 

The following are the data for the special problem of 
alcoholism ; (1) Individuals vary in their susceptibility to the 
charm of alcohol. A short experience of it awakens in some 
men a craving for deep indulgence. In others a lifelong ex¬ 
perience arouses at most only a desire for moderate doses. More 
than a little would be disagreeable to them. It is the fashion to 
attribute differences in sobriety to unlikenesses in self-control. 
Doubtless self-control is the salvation of many susceptible people. 

VOL. xiii. 7 
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But it is not the principal factor in the case of most of the people we 
meet. It is their good fortune to be more or less incapable of tempta¬ 
tion. Otherwise we must suppose not only that individuals do 
not vary in their susceptibility, but also, since some men obviously 
crave intensely for deep indulgence, that all moderate drinkers are 
constantly under the urgent temptation to get excessively drunk. 
An examination of their own mental states will reveal the truth to 
moderate drinkers. (2) Alcohol, taken in excess, is a poison which 
shortens not only the lives of its victims, but also the lives of the 
offspring reared in their wretched homes. (3) All races are tem¬ 
perate in proportion to the length and severity of their past ex¬ 
perience of alcohol. The history of every race which is now 
temperate reveals that its ancestry was drunken. For instance, 
modern Jews, Greeks, Spaniards, and Germans are more tem¬ 
perate than their ancestors and than Englishmen, who are more 
temperate than their own ancestors and than American aborigines. 
In the case of savages whose history cannot be traced, those races 
are always the more temperate who from time immemorial have 
commanded large supplies of alcohol. Of course, since intrinsic 
racial change is not the only factor in the causation of sobriety, 
since social conditions, accessibility of alcohol, and the like, all 
play their parts, fluctuations occur in the history of every race : 
but the general tendency is always towards greater sobriety in 
spite of the increasing supplies which growing civilization brings. 

One word more. No one has advocated unlimited drinking in 
order that drunkards may poison themselves. That has been a 
fiction propagated by people to whom the oratorical aspect of 
the subject appeals. It has been argued only that when a 
drunkard is detected we should, as far as possible, copy Nature 
by preventing him from begetting his like. 


FROM HARRY CAMPBELL, M.D., F.R.C.P., 

Vice-President of the Society for the Study of Inebriety; Author of 
" The Causation of Disease,” etc. ; Physician, West End Hospital 
for Nervous Disease. 

If a person habitually takes alcohol in excess he injures his 
tissues. This is admitted by all. But does chronic parental 
drunkenness injure the offspring? On this point opinion differs. 
In short, while it is universally admitted that alcohol in excess 
damages the individual, it is by no means as certain that it 
damages the race—that it is eugenically harmful. There is no 
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evidence that parental drunkenness causes a degeneration which 
is transmitted to the offspring by heredity. It is true that if a 
woman keeps in a besotted state during the entire period of 
gestation the tissues of the child in utero are necessarily injured ; 
but the injury here is one acquired by the developing child : it is 
in no sense an inherited one. Moreover, such a child would 
have little chance of survival: even if it succeeded in coming 
into the world alive, it is very doubtful if the drunken mother 
would be capable of rearing it—it would tend, i.e., to be racially 
eliminated. We may conclude, therefore, that no injurious 
racial effect is produced in this way. 

The question whether parental drunkenness produces genuinely 
transmitted effects—effects, i.e., wrought through the reproductive 
elements (as distinguished from the new being arising from them) 
—is an entirely different one. That the offspring of chronic in¬ 
ebriates often display signs of degeneracy, in the shape of epilepsy 
and other nervous affections, is well known; but it has to be 
remembered that chronic inebriates are often themselves de¬ 
generate in the first instance, and become inebriates just because 
they are degenerates. In such cases there is every reason to 
assume that the offspring would have been degenerate even 
though the parents had never so much as tasted alcohol. On 
the other hand, I have myself met with instances of healthy and 
even brilliant children born to drunken fathers. The fact is we 
must assume an extraordinary resisting power on the part of the 
reproductive elements, male and female, to nocuous influences— 
alcoholic or other—operating through the blood ; for no one can 
pass through life without suffering from numerous ailments which 
affect the blood injuriously, and if all of these caused injury to 
the reproductive elements, it is manifest that by their accumu¬ 
lated effects the race would soon die out. 

My own belief is that, far from injuring the race (as dis¬ 
tinguished from the individual), wholesale drunkenness has a 
beneficial rather than a harmful racial effect, by causing a whole¬ 
sale elimination of degenerates and those lacking moral grit. In 
this opinion, if I mistake not, I am following Dr. Archdall Reid. 
It must never be forgotten that adverse and difficult conditions 
make for evolution, while easy conditions favour devolution. 
This is a biological axiom. If a nocuous factor is introduced 
into the environment of a species, one of two things happens— 
either a process of adaptation is set on foot, or the species dies 
out. And so it is with alcohol. Millions of British have died 
from the effects of alcohol during the past centuries, and yet I 
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see no evidence of racial degeneration among the British. A 
certain percentage of congenital degenerates exists in all species, 
but most of the degenerates observed among us are instances of 
defective development the result of artificial conditions of 
existence. How unfavourable these are to normal development 
is shown by the extraordinary improvement in physique among 
the recruits of our new army. This shows a good racial potential. 


FROM R. MURRAY LESLIE, M.A., M.D., B.SC., M.R.C.P., 

Senior Physician, Prince of Wales’s General Hospital; Member of the 
Eugenics Education Society. 

Those who have had the privilege of considering Major 
Darwin’s paper cannot help being struck by the note of fairness 
and impartiality which characterizes the general trend of his 
arguments. He has been successful in raising the whole subject 
above the level of acute partisanship, which is so apt to colour 
all discussions dealing with temperance questions. In matters 
connected with eugenics it is all-important to keep one’s mind 
open to the truth regardless of all one’s preconceived ideas and 
prejudices. Thus, for instance, it would be illogical to conclude 
just because a certain percentage of alcoholic solution can be 
experimentally proved to injure the ova of the frog or the chick, 
that therefore the drinking of a certain number of ounces of 
alcohol by a father or mother must necessarily seriously impair 
the vitality of their germ plasm, or that of their unborn children. 
It may be so,-and alcohol may act as a powerful racial poison, as 
Dr. G. W. Saleeby contends, by injuring the delicate mechanism 
of the germ plasm, just as we know it injures the less complex 
cells of the somatoplasm. Personally I must admit that I could 
never fathom the doctrine of Weismann and his followers, who 
held that under no considerations could the germ plasm be 
influenced by environmental conditions. Reasoning from physio¬ 
logical investigation and clinical experience, one would have 
rather expected the reverse, as it is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that it is the highly complex and specialized cells of the 
nervous, secretory, and other somatic systems which are most 
readily injured by adverse external influences—mechanical, toxic, 
or otherwise. 

Granting the probability of alcohol being a powerful racial 
poison, Major Darwin is courageous enough to state that the 
dysgenic effects of alcoholism on future generations are not 
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proven, and he is indeed honest enough to tell us that, after 
carefully weighing the conflicting considerations derived from 
experimental and historical evidence, he has himself come to the 
provisional conclusion that the inborn characters of the genera¬ 
tions beyond the second or third will not be injured by existing 
alcoholism. This conclusion he admits to be only a provisional 
one. I, too, am inclined to find comfort in the thought that “ the 
sins of the fathers” may not be visited upon their children beyond 
the third or fourth generation. 

Holding such a view after mature consideration. Major Darwin 
is undoubtedly right in not advocating a policy of silence in ex¬ 
pressing it, especially as he, quite as much as the most rigid 
temperance advocate, fully recognizes the misery, degradation, 
and other immediate effects of existing alcoholism. It is right 
also for him to point out that parental alcoholism may be more 
often the effect rather than the cause of racial degeneracy. We 
do not want to encourage views, possibly false, in regard to 
natural inheritance in order to make such views harmonize with 
our own particular cherished theories and predilections. Such 
views—if they should prove to be false, would undoubtedly lead 
to false hopes of racial advancement, and might even conduce, as 
Major Darwin points out, to a relative increase in intemperance. 
Major Darwin also states that the close association of crime and 
intemperance is attributable to the fact that both evils are largely 
due to heritable weakness of character and will-power, and that 
habitual drunkenness is often closely correlated with definite 
feeble-mindedness, and that therefore efficient segregation of 
such alcoholics may prove a valuable eugenic measure. The 
frequent association of alcoholic parents with criminal as com¬ 
pared with mentally-defective descendants indicates that this 
racial poison may tend to produce developmental anomalies in 
the emotional rather than in the intellectual sphere. 

No good purpose is served by denying that alcohol may, and 
probably does, act as a powerful weed-killer, due to the fact that 
it exerts a toxic influence on the somatoplasm as well as on the 
germ plasm. When alienists tell us that 20 per cent, of cases of 
insanity are caused by alcohol, what they mean for the most part 
is that the toxic effects of alcohol have searched out and exposed 
a hereditary nervous weakness already inherent in the indi¬ 
viduals. While, however, admitting its weed-killing powers, 
one feels that Major Darwin has gone too far in suggesting the 
possibility that existing alcoholism, while producing immediate 
evils, may yet be proved to have actually beneficial racial effects. 
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But here again he only raises the point, and does not express his 
own belief in any such racial benefits. 

Major Darwin omits to discuss one aspect of the subject which 
seems of considerable importance. Even if we were to grant for 
one moment the possibility of the progeny of alcoholics being of 
superior eugenic value, the question arises, Is there the same 
likelihood of these children being surrounded by such suitable 
environmental conditions as will tend to their development into 
healthy, efficient citizens, which after all is the supreme require¬ 
ment? Major Darwin states that selection—natural or artificial 
—has been and will be the main cause of all improvement in 
natural or inborn qualities. Surely the immediate evil effects of 
alcoholism on the environment of the growing boy or girl will 
deteriorate his ideals and limit his field of eugenic mate-selection. 
Major Darwin finally admits that every eugenist urgently de¬ 
mands such social and economic changes as will tend to relatively 
increase the reproduction of the more fit. There is no factor 
that can compare with temperance in producing such social and 
economic improvements, and from this point of view alone 
alcoholism, as the prime cause of social degeneracy, apart alto¬ 
gether from its racial-poison aspect, must be considered as one 
of the most potent dysgenic factors known to modern civilization. 


FROM ROBERT ARMSTRONG-JONES, M.D., F.R.G.P., 

Lecturer on Mental Diseases to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Consulting 
Physician in Mental Diseases to the Military Forces in London ; 

Resident Physician and Superintendent to the 
L.C.C. Asylum, Claybury. 

There is no question of more serious moment at this crisis in 
our national history than that of heredity, or the transmission of 
human characters from parent to child. When 50,000 of the 
flower of our youth have made the supreme sacrifice and laid 
down their lives for their country, when thousands more will do 
the same, when we shall have lost those we looked upon to lead 
the country in social, political, and commercial directions, it is 
incumbent upon us to consider all the means we may have to 
replace them and to preserve what remains along the best lines. 
It is here that the question of alcohol in its effects upon the race 
is important, and may well form the subject of discussion. 
Heredity is not a matter of caprice, but it is a vital process 
subject to infinite variations. Mendelism would have us believe 
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that heredity can be explained upon a mechanical basis—viz., 
the segregation of unit characters, that the cells of the germ 
plasm are arranged in a kind of mosaic out of which one char¬ 
acter is taken and another simply laid in its place. We know 
that in practice this is not so, as in “ bleeders,” when the diseased 
condition is transmitted through the unaffected female, who, 
according to Nasse’s law, simply remains the conductor. We 
also know that too great a similarity between the germ and 
sperm cells may lead to enfeeblement just as much as too great 
a dissimilarity will also do; yet there is no law without exception, 
and the breeding of the Arab horse is an example of the successful 
in-breeding of likes. I have known an Englishman to marry a 
Spanish woman and to have insane children, yet no insanity was 
recorded on either side. 

When it is considered that the human brain is a structure of 
enormous complexity; when it is realized that there may be 
nine million or more neurons in the cerebral cortex; when its 
susceptibility to every influence is also considered, and that it 
is the most highly integrated of all the structures, the most 
dominating and the most reactive, it is not a matter of surprise 
that it exhibits variations in members of the same family, and in 
these according to different environmental influences. The fact 
that insanity or epilepsy should appear in a family free from 
either taint, and that the descendants of those affected should 
also suffer from the same disease, does suggest that acquired 
characters are transmitted. When we also find a drunken father 
begetting a drunken daughter, who became the inmate of an 
inebriate home and afterwards of an asylum, there may be some¬ 
thing to show the acquirement and transmission of this character. 
We know that in the life of plants certain environmental condi¬ 
tions are associated with certain definite structural organizations. 
When this environment is changed, the structures respond, and 
the plant becomes true to the seed in the altered environment. 
Investigations made in regard to children in Barnardo’s Homes, 
in country districts, and in towns bear witness to the same re¬ 
sponsive influences to the environment and the transmission of 
regained characters in the offspring. 

The experience of those who have the care of the insane sup¬ 
ports the statements made that drinking for two or three genera¬ 
tions ends, not infrequently, in the “ black listers,” who, after 
detention in inebriate reformatories, may end their days in the 
lunatic asylum. A frequent factor in the history of such women is 
that their father may have been a drunkard, that they had children. 
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experiments of Dr. G. A. Watson some years ago. He injected 
parent guinea-pigs with gradually increasing doses of a vegetable 
poison named ricin. The effects in the parents were transmitted 
to the offspring, so that the young guinea-pigs were immune 
to more than one thousand times the lethal dose. It is considered 
that these experiments furnished a most valuable proof of the 
transmission of acquired characters. 


FROM WILLIAM G. SULLIVAN, M.D., 

Medical Superintendent Rampton State Asylum, Retford ; late Medical 
Officer to Holloway Prison ; author of “ Alcoholism.” 

In his most interesting address, the distinguished President of 
the Eugenics Education Society has done a real service in em¬ 
phasizing the fact that the vital importance of the alcohol problem 
lies in its relation to racial health, and in pointing out that prac¬ 
tical measures for dealing with that problem are to be judged 
finally by the test of their probable effect on future generations 
rather than by the degree of apparent abatement they may be 
•expected to bring about in present evils. 

On this question there are two opposed positions. On the one 
side it is maintained that parental alcoholism has no deleterious 
effect on the germ cells, and that the children of the alcoholic 
are physically and mentally no worse—if, indeed, they are not 
much better—than the children of the non-alcoholic; and, further, 
that alcoholic excess is confined to individuals who have a special 
predisposition to such excess, or a general inferiority of organiza¬ 
tion, and that it tends to weed out these defectives ; so that in the 
result the racial action of alcohol is beneficial—it destroys de¬ 
generates, and it makes none. By the opposed school it is held 
that alcoholic intoxication, when it has reached a certain degree 
of chronicity, damages the germ cells to such an extent that the 
development of the offspring is injuriously affected, so that the 
children of the chronic alcoholic are likely to be of lower vitality 
and defective in various ways, particularly in their nervous and 
mental organization; and, further, that the habit of alcoholic 
excess is by no means limited to individuals of abnormal and 
inferior type, but, on the contrary, is widely diffused amongst 
individuals of all types under the influence of social and industrial 
conditions—according to this view, in short, while alcohol may 
undoubtedly destroy degenerates, its action in this direction is 
trivial compared to its effect in making degenerates from pre¬ 
viously sound stock. 
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Now it is obvious that there are two distinct questions involved 
in this conflict of opinion—namely, the question whether parental 
intoxication affects the germ cells and therefore the development 
of the offspring, and the question whether alcoholic mortality is 
eugenically selective. With regard to the first question we have 
on the affirmative side facts of clinical observation, facts of patholo¬ 
gical observation, and facts of experiment. It is impossible within 
the limits of these remarks to refer more particularly to any of these 
several categories of evidence, and in any case I have no doubt 
that readers of this journal are familiar with them, and particularly 
with such recent and important work as Stockard’s experimental 
researches and Berthelot’s investigations regarding the morbid 
changes in the sexual glands in chronic drunkards. These investiga¬ 
tions have shown conclusively that the sexual glands are specially 
liable to involvement in this chronic intoxication, and we may 
remark in passing, they thus confirm and explain what has been 
so frequently noted by students of morbid psychology—namely, 
the characteristic tendency to disorders of sexual function, giving 
rise to typical perversions of thought and conduct, in poisoning 
by alcohol, and also in poisoning by other of these tpxic agents 
to which Dr. G. W. Saleeby has applied the convenient name of 
“ racial poisons,” notably lead and cocaine. 

Turning now to the arguments adduced to show that parental 
intoxication has no injurious effect on the germ cells, what do we 
find ? I think we may fairly summarize these arguments thus : 
(i.) Such an effect would be inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
non-transmissibility of acquired characters, but a direct toxic 
action on the germ cells would not be an instance of the trans¬ 
mission of an acquired character, and, if it were, a theory is no 
warrant for rejecting a fact; (ii.) statistical inquiry on biometric 
methods has shown that the children of alcoholic parents are 
stronger, more intelligent, etc., than the children of non-alcoholic 
parents, but, to indicate only one source of fallacy in this inquiry, 
no evidence has ever been produced to show that the parents, 
considered by the biometricians, were suffering from chronic 
alcoholism prior to the birth of the children, or, indeed, at any 
time; (iii.) the chronic alcoholism of earlier generations should 
have brought about a state of universal degeneration in this and 
other countries, if the effects of parental poisoning reacted on the 
development of the offspring—but no one seriously asserts that, 
even at periods when industrial drinking was most widespread, 
whole nations suffered collectively from chronic alcoholism. 

So much for the question of the effects of parental intoxication 
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on the germ cells. Let us turn now to the second question—the 
question of the eugenically selective influence of the mortality 
from alcoholism. From the first introduction into mental medi¬ 
cine of the idea of degeneracy, it has been recognized that indi¬ 
viduals belonging to the rather ill-defined category of the 
degenerate—mental defectives and the offspring of insane and 
neurotic stocks—have a strong disposition to indulge in drugs, 
such as alcohol and morphia, which tend to hasten their dis¬ 
appearance. And, of course, if the influence of alcoholism could 
be limited to these unfit individuals, then, indeed, it might be 
described as a eugenic agency, though a morally deplorable one. 
But it is impossible to maintain that alcohol fills any such role in 
modern industrial communities. One glance at the statistics of 
alcoholic mortality is enough to dispose of such an idea. If 
alcoholism finds its victims amongst the degenerate and the 
socially undesirable classes, it is certainly remarkable that pro¬ 
portionately it kills nearly four times as many doctors as coal¬ 
miners, that it is three times more fatal to barristers and solicitors 
than it is to that highest product of human evolution, the agri¬ 
cultural labourer. In the past, then, alcohol may possibly have 
been a useful selective agency—though it is unlikely that its 
influence in this way was ever appreciable—but in the world of 
to-day its action, like the action of war, has become almost wholly 
dysgenic. Its effect in eliminating the unfit is negligible com¬ 
pared with its effect in debasing the offspring of the fit. 


FROM G. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., 

Vice-President of the National Council of Public Morals and of the 
National Bureau for the Welfare of the Deaf; author of “ Parenthood 
and Race Culture,” “ The Progress of Eugenics,” etc. 

Systematic students of this subject must be grateful to Major 
Leonard Darwin, who has approached it as an impartial critic, 
at once interested and disinterested, an amateur in the unfamiliar 
but true sense of that too familiar word. His treatment of it is, 
of course, philosophic and deductive in principle, and must surely 
stimulate the careless and casual commentator to test the validity 
of his assumed ideas, and to concatenate his logical processes 
rather more thoroughly than has usually been the fashion hitherto 
in this inquiry. Nevertheless, having heard with interest, 
respect, and gratitude, I cannot alter my belief that this is really 
a subject not for the evolutionary essay, but for the record of 
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observed data, genealogical, clinical, experimental, macroscopic, 
and microscopic. Not deduction but induction will serve in 
what is, after all, only a typical instance of a scientific question 
to be determined by the methods of observation and inference 
upon which all science depends, and which alone would have 
satisfied Major Darwin’s immortal father in this, as in any other 
case. 

For some reason the exact, conclusive, detailed work done 
outside this country on the subject is ignored by eugenists in 
general. Upon such work alone can a decision be formed. Ever 
since I heard Bertholet’s paper read at the International Congress 
on Alcoholism in London in 1909, and saw his microscopic 
sections, I have been trying to persuade my fellow-eugenists to 
read him for themselves. His work, including the later records 
presented at The Hague in 1911, and subsequent inquiry, show¬ 
ing alcoholic blastophthoria in the human ovary as well as the 
testicle, is readily accessible, and the accuracy of his results, 
since confirmed by other independent workers, such as Weich- 
selbaum, has nowhere been questioned. But for some reason it 
is not read. In the July number of this journal I have given 
references, not for the first or tenth time, to the published 
findings of Bertholet and Stockard, in especial, who are recog¬ 
nized by their readers to have settled the matter between them. 

Only two points need here be added to my observations 
in the paper published last July, which would otherwise consti¬ 
tute my comment on Major Darwin’s paper. Major Darwin 
repeats the familiar question. How can alcohol be incriminated 
as a racial poison when, in fact, the race shows so little sign of 
being poisoned? To name syphilis is sufficient answer, as ever, 
to this demurrer, which seeks to exculpate a murderer by 
reference to the living. Not the living, but the dead, are the 
evidence against alcohol, as against syphilis. These racial 
poisons are not merely poisonous, but lethal, in a generation or 
two. The galled jade winces, though our withers are unwrung. 

Lastly, I must express genuine and baffled astonishment at 
Major Darwin for bringing the so-called “ inheritance of acquired 
characters ” into this question at all. Though Charles Darwin 
himself believed in the inheritance of acquired characters, it is 
now modish not to do so. First Galton himself (though German 
writers omit to say so) and then Weismann, seem to have dis¬ 
posed of Darwin’s “pangenesis.” Whether they and their 
followers are right, or whether Mr. J. T. Cunningham’s hormone 
theory of heredity may serve as a valid translation of pan- 
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genesis into newer concepts, I do not know—I wish I did. But 
this I do know, that Gallon and Weismann, the authors of the 
doctrine now orthodox, each in set terms specifically warned his 
followers against the almost universal but entirely inexcusable 
fallacy which I seem to myself to have spent most of the last 
decade in exposing. Doctors and even some biologists share 
this error with the entirely uninformed, but that Major Darwin 
should be of their number—well, it beats me altogether. Here, 
for the thousandth time, are the citations, verbatim from the only 
two authors worth naming on the point, the authors whom we 
all honour and name therefor, and whom we might even read : 
“Asa general rule, with scarcely any exception that cannot be 
ascribed to other influences, such as bad nutrition or transmitted 
microbes, the injuries or habits of the parents are found to have 
no effect on the natural form or faculties of the child ” (Galton : 
“ Hereditary Genius,” prefatory chapter to edition of 1892 [italics 
mine]); and under the heading, “ The Influence of Temporary 
Abnormal Conditions of the Parents on the Child,” the second 
great student writes : “ Although I do not consider that the 
cases which come under the above heading have anything to do 
with heredity, I should not like to leave them entirely on one 
side. . . . These, however, have nothing to do with heredity, 
but are concerned with an affection of the germ by means of an 
external influence ” (Weismann : “The Germ Plasm,” chapter xii. 
[italics in original]). 

I have written with candour, but no intention of discourtesy. 
In any case, Major Darwin will forgive me, for, as students of 
human heredity know, a kindly temper, incapable of malice, 
suffering even fools and gadflies gladly, is the common heritage 
of all his stock. 

FROM JAMES A. LINDSAY, M.D., F.R.C.P., 

Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the Queen’s 
University of Ireland. 

Regarding the three chief racial poisons—tuberculosis, syphilis, 
and alcohol—there is little serious difference of opinion amongst 
experts in relation to the former two. What is needed is the 
dissemination and popularization of information already in our 
possession. Controversy is limited to matters of detail. As 
regards alcohol it is far otherwise. There is acute divergence 
of view, even amongst thoroughly well-informed persons, regard¬ 
ing the effects of alcohol upon the individual and the race. The 
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sociological and genetic influence of alcohol is one of the most 
acute and, unfortunately, one of the most envenomed of contro¬ 
versies. It is a controversy not—like so many controversies— 
between ignorance and knowledge, but between sincere con¬ 
victions and genuine truth-seekers. There are those who hold 
that the most temperate use of alcohol is invariably hurtful to all 
persons and at all times; while, at the other extreme, there are 
those who regard alcohol, if not as a necessity of life, as a valu¬ 
able food, tonic, stimulant, and medicine. Of all phases of this 
problem the most obscure is the influence of alcohol upon racial 
fitness, well-being, and consequent survival. 

Alcohol admittedly comes into court with a tarnished reputa¬ 
tion. Its disastrous effects, when abused, upon the individual 
are only too familiar. Too many have occasion to say with 
Cassio, “ O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to 
be known by, let me call thee devil!” Alcohol is one of the 
principal causes of poverty; it is a factor in the production of 
disease in about 14 per cent, of cases ; it is a large element in the 
causation of crime ; it contributes a considerable quota to suicide, 
insanity, and sexual vice. Vital statistics show that abstainers 
have a better life prospect than non-abstainers; but this fact, 
important as it is, throws little or no light upon the effects of the 
temperate use of alcohol upon the individual. The average of 
the non-abstaining column is lowered by the inclusion of a certain 
proportion of inebriates. 

The racial and genetic influence of alcohol is still a most 
obscure problem. Certain facts are clear enough. Races are 
resistant to alcohol in proportion to the length and severity of 
their past experience of it. Strong liquors when introduced to 
such races as the negroes and the Red Indians of America, 
previously unaccustomed to their use, prove the most devastating 
of plagues. Classes in any given country are temperate in pro¬ 
portion to their past command of alcohol. The inhabitants of 
wine-producing countries are in general temperate if the industry 
is of long standing, but less temperate if the industry, as in some 
of our Colonies, is of recent introduction. The most robust and 
virile races are in general consumers of alcohol, often in large 
amount. 

Karl Pearson and some of his collaborators not long ago startled 
the scientific world by bringing forward statistics tending to show 
that children of alcoholic parentage are above the average in 
vigour and in intellect. These conclusions have been hotly con¬ 
tested, and the question remains open. It is obvious that only a 
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very wide induction could warrant any conclusion upon such a 
subject. That many of the most robust and intellectual of men 
make a somewhat free use of alcohol is a matter of daily ex¬ 
perience. A distinction would require to be drawn between 
free drinking and actual inebriety. The latter is disease, a form 
of neurosis, and is found in stocks in association with other 
varieties of neurosis, such as epilepsy, hysteria, and insanity. 
That the offspring of such tainted stocks should be above the 
general average of physical vigour and intellect is highly im¬ 
probable, but the facts are very complex. It will not be for¬ 
gotten that Lombroso holds genius to be “a degenerative 
psychosis of the epileptoid group.” Some stocks seem to flower 
in an individual of exceptional gifts, and are thereafter barren. 

A phase of the alcohol problem in its genetic relations which 
has received little attention is the effect upon offspring of free 
drinking, short of inebriety, on the part of parents. It is possible 
for a parent to consume alcohol on a liberal scale without im¬ 
pairment of health or diminution of longevity; while the child, 
according to the well-known Law of Anticipation, develops the 
taste earlier in life, and may subsequently become a hopeless 
wreck. 

It is impossible to say what would be the racial result of the 
banishment of alcohol from human society. Other evils would 
probably develop, and the millennium be indefinitely postponed. 
The hope of the future lies in a heightened sense of social obliga¬ 
tion and an increased capacity for self-control. 


FROM T. CLAYE SHAW, B.A., M.D., F.R.G.P., 

Emeritus Professor of Psychological Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s 

Hospital. 

Major Leonard Darwin is a courageous temperance reformer 
of a type which is too infrequently met with. He is free from 
the uncompromising bias of the total abstainer, and so he can 
approach the body of alcohol drinkers as being one of themselves, 
and the modesty of his esoteric support is declared in terms which 
can give no offence to even the bigots for whom the very word 
alcohol is anathema. He actually points out “ the harmful con¬ 
sequences of temperance reform”! No wonder, then, that he 
felt great hesitation in accepting the invitation to lecture before 
a Society which is largely composed—though not entirely—of 
strict teetotallers. When I had the honour of being President of 
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the Society for the Study of Inebriety I occasionally felt it my 
duty to refer to some of the advantages of moderation as opposed 
to total abstinence, but from my exalted position on the platform 
I often noticed ominous deprecating headshakes at the mere 
mention of the word “moderation.” The Society is wise in the 
discriminate nature of its hospitality. It prefaces its meetings by 
offering tea—which to many people is poison. I wonder what 
would be the result if the meetings were held in the evening and 
whisky and soda were added to the list of refreshments ! I doubt 
if many would have the courage to take it, even though Major 
Darwin himself led the van! Major Darwin evidently feels himself 
bound to point out any harm which may be expected to result from 
temperance reform, and he believes that the inborn characters of 
the generations beyond the second or third will not be injured by 
existing alcoholism; and after thus stating his views, he adds that 
he does not now wish to defend them. What he does is to raise 
the questions of the “ racial effect of alcohol ” and “ the differen¬ 
tial death-rate ” as viewed from the standpoint of the upholders 
of those doctrines, and he mentions their arguments mainly to 
disagree with them. Personally I agree with Major Darwin ; I 
think that the ardent total abstainers who hide their faces in the 
sand when the question of the moderate use of alcohol is intro¬ 
duced are making a mistake, and are injuring their own position, 
because they give the impression that their despotic treatment 
and their disinclination to listen to opinions of those who think 
differently are really founded on weakness and upon contemp¬ 
tuous disregard for logic. The abolitionists should remember 
that they have never yet proved that the moderate use of alcohol 
is baneful to everybody, whilst if they choose they can see for 
themselves that teetotallers often produce a weak offspring, both 
physically and mentally, with pronounced addiction to alcohol 
and drugs ; and yet no one could be so foolish as to attribute this 
to total abstinence, because many factors besides alcohol and 
teetotalism may be responsible for the presence of these defects. 
Total abstainers should remember that they are not universally 
credited with all the virtues which they are rather apt to arrogate 
for themselves. The public estimate of an abstainer is that he 
is a dour, matter-of-fact individual, not over-charitable in his 
regard of others, obstinate and unimaginative; they are noted 
bores and kill-joys, and are left to their own cliques. No doubt 
those who know the evils of the excessive use of alcohol are apt 
to condemn in no mean terms the folly of the persistent over¬ 
drinkers, and not only are they right in so doing, but they will 
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be backed up by those who do not see harm in the moderate use 
of alcohol, and who agree in voting as contemptible and silly 
beyond words the drunkards and the high-falutin worshippers of 
Bacchus. Major Darwin is more at home in what he says on 
the “eugenic outlook,” and his pithy sentence that “girls ought 
to be taught never to marry a drunkard ” is not only true, but 
we endorse his criticisms upon the shortcomings of the Govern¬ 
ment Amending Bill, 1914, in which the living together of husbands 
and wives in retreats is actually tolerated. In pointing out the 
close connection between crime and intemperance, he draws 
what seems a fair inference, that the eugenic relations which tend 
to stop the one will also interfere successfully with the other. 
There are many to whom the greater part of Major Darwin’s 
paper will not be acceptable, but it is conceived in the right 
spirit, which is that a country which consumes only a moderate 
quantity of alcohol is more likely to be successful and tolerant 
than is one which—if such a country exists—plumes itself on 
total abstinence. But, then, all depends upon the word “modera¬ 
tion.” There are many who call themselves “ moderate,” but who, 
as is euphemistically said, “ do themselves well,” swallow too 
much as a rule ; and there are others who, under the pallium of 
moderation, are really drunkards. To neither class can the word 
“ moderate ” be properly applied, and there is no doubt that they 
are dangerous to the social integrity of the community. As, 
then, those who preach moderation seem to have a hopeless task 
before them, there is nothing left but to join the camp of the 
abolitionists and veto alcohol absolutely. It is a pity, because a 
little good beer and a small quantity of sound natural wine can 
hurt no one; on the contrary, they are good foods or food-helpers. 
But if people cannot be got to see what a concession to their 
practices moderation really is, there is nothing for it but to take 
the alternative away, and to plump for restriction. The Govern¬ 
ment makes a huge revenue out of alcohol, and though it would 
doubtless be willing to forego this, the fact that it does not shows 
how impossible the task is. The remedy does not lie in super¬ 
taxation, which leads to adulteration and extravagance, nor in 
suppression, which is impossible, and would lead to discontent. 
No, the remedy is in the people’s own hands, and as we cannot 
compel by preaching, we must try to persuade by the plain state¬ 
ment of facts as we know them, and by the truth as we gradually 
find it out. 
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FROM THEODORE NEILD, M.A., 

Late Principal of Dalton Hall, Manchester. 

The earnest temperance reformer can only regard Major 
Darwin as a kindly supporter of all practical efforts. And it is 
pleasant to note that “certain well-known statistical inquiries” 
have not caused any qualification of his admission that the child 
of the alcoholized mother, at any rate, may suffer from alcoholism 
at an early age, and is likely to have a bad start in life which 
may affect it injuriously till its death. But this admitted harm, 
he goes on to argue, is not of natural inheritance, but must be 
wholly the result of direct transference, otherwise it would not 
die out, in the absence of further alcoholism, in the course of two 
or three generations. And that such harm must constantly so 
die out he assumes from the absence of any clear sign of pro¬ 
gressive degeneration, in spite of too much alcohol, between the 
tenth and the eighteenth centuries. Has he not overlooked two 
factors which in those days aided Nature in her perennial 
struggle after normality—one the open-air life, and the other 
that the drinking was mainly convivial, intermittent therefore, 
and mostly at meals? The steady “industrial” drinking of our 
time is vastly more degenerative. And may we not well ask also 
whether those bygone centuries (and perhaps particularly the 
nineteenth) may not be the direct cause of the greater difficulty 
.the English find in uprooting the alcohol habit as compared with 
the Scandinavians, among whom (Herr Lidstrom told us this at 
Stockhplm) heavy alcoholism had not been prevalent longer than 
about a century? Major Darwin may retort that the Scandi¬ 
navian liquor legislation is vastly better than the English ; but is 
not this superiority only part of the same factor? Anyway, 
some of us laymen, whilst thankfully certain that Nature guards 
with utmost jealousy the integrity of the germ plasm, find it hard 
to withhold our assent to the doctrine that constant considerable 
doses of alcohol must injure the germs of future life in man. Is 
it possible, we ask ourselves, that the development and the main¬ 
tenance in vigour of the germ plasm are wholly independent of a 
poison constantly present in the blood, and finding its way, as 
Nicloux tells us, quickly to the reproductive glands, and in about 
the same proportion as elsewhere ? Or, if that, be possible, must 
not the degenerated testicle (which Bertholet finds especially 
associated with, and also caused in animals by, prolonged alco¬ 
holism) at any rate impair the plasm ? Major Darwin will claim 
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that we are confusing germ-injury, eliminable in two or three 
generations, with heritable defect, which continues much longer. 
But do these really differ in essence ? May they not both be due 
to “potentialities,” to use Bateson’s words, which “without 
opportunity must have lain dormant”? For minatory purposes, 
however, as Major Darwin points out, a proof of germ-injury is as 
potent as of racial harm, so we may well wait for more research. 


FROM JOHN TURNER RAE, 

Secretary of the National Temperance League, and Editor of the 
“ National Temperance Quarterly.” 

We are indebted to Major Leonard Darwin for a most inter¬ 
esting and arresting paper, which only those who imagine that 
“ what they do not know about the subject is not worth knowing” 
can fail to appreciate. There are nowadays few temperance 
reformers so ignorant as this, but there are some who deprecate 
the publication of the results of research, or even the discussion 
of controversial points in the open. To these Major Darwin’s 
reasons for believing that “ the fear of telling the whole truth 
may ... do lasting and irreparable damage,” may come with 
some force. To all of us it is a startling suggestion that “ we are 
bound ... to point out any harm which may be expected to 
result from temperance reform,” for who of us ever imagined 
such harm as possible ? It is the fresh and sympathetic presenta¬ 
tion of suggestive hypotheses which makes Major Darwin’s paper 
so useful; its controversial method stimulates thought, and must 
encourage investigation. We can only arrive at the truth by the 
revision and correction of evidence as it accumulates from various 
scientific sources, and in the process enlarge our own vision and 
increase the value of our advocacy. Space does not permit of 
reference to more than one point which we would like to see 
more fully explored. Major Darwin uses the term “ inherited 
natural weakness of mind and body ” as indicating a common 
causation of alcoholism in parent, or of defects in children. Now, 
why “ natural,” except in the technical sense ? Investigation of 
causation never seems to go far enough back. Should not we 
trace the vicious circle in its constant recurrence down the 
generations until we find the predominant factor with “ environ¬ 
mental or functional influence ”? In “ looking to the English 
nation between the tenth and eighteenth centuries ” do we not 
recognize alcohol as an ever-present factor at the centre of many 
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vicious circles of disease, social disorder, and feeble mentality, 
and exhibited to-day in all drinking countries in a lack of clear- 
thinking and of a sense of responsibility, in deficient self-control 
with, in some countries, its concomitants, cruelty and lust ? 
Should not the standard from which to determine deterioration 
be the highest possible denomination and not the lowest general 
average ? What would have been our racial condition to-day if 
we had not had nearly a century of that scientific temperance 
reform of which Major Darwin’s distinguished progenitor. Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin, was one of the most influential pioneers? We 
are still a long way from our highest possible racial pre-eminence; 
where might we not have been but for alcohol ? These are 
questions demanding answers, for now is the time when a really 
useful argument in favour of temperance, founded on the racial 
effects of alcohol, would be effective ; and thus we “ might be able 
to hand on to our descendants wiser traditions concerning alcohol 
than those which we ourselves received from our ancestors.” 
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ALCOHOLISM AND ANTENATAL 
HYGIENE. 

BY JOHN W. BALLANTYNE, 

M.D., F.R.G.P.E., F.R.S.E., 

Physician to the Royal Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh ; Lecturer on 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women, Edinburgh School of Medicine 
for Women; Consulting Physician for Diseases of Women, Western 
Dispensary, Edinburgh; author of “ Manual of Antenatal Pathology 
and Hygiene,” “ Expectant Motherhood,” etc. 

WHILST sympathizing heartily with many of the proposals which 
have been made to endeavour to combat racial ills arising from 
alcoholic indulgence, I have felt that there is a risk of attention 
being focussed disproportionately upon the hereditary aspects of 
the subject to the neglect of the more immediately practical ones 
which reveal themselves when the child of a mother who is 
given to alcoholism is living within her womb. In other words, 
eugenics has appealed to me in this relation less than antenatal 
hygiene. 

It will require many years before the unmarried women of the 
nation reach the standpoint of refusing all offers of marriage 
from men addicted to alcohol; indeed, it seems to me as more 
likely that the growing sense of shame in connection with drun¬ 
kenness will long before then have driven men either to total 
abstinence or to such a restricted measure of indulgence as may 
be almost innocuous to themselves and their descendants. But 
whilst these movements must necessarily take long to develop 
momentum, there is now with us the pressing problem of what 
may best be done for the inebriate expectant mother and her 
offspring in utero. I have elsewhere* passed in review the evi¬ 
dence which has been accumulated regarding the evil effects 

* Report of the Proceedings of the National Conference on Infantile 
Mortality, p. 144. London : 1906. 
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which drunkenness in pregnant women has or may have upon 
the child either before its birth or in the months immediately 
following; and whilst it would seem that the risks to the child 
from irregular drinking in the expectant mother have been 
exaggerated—partly, perhaps, because of the protective influence 
of the placental filter, and partly because of the rapidity with 
which alcoholic spirit is eliminated from the tissues—yet there 
seems to be no doubt that habitual soaking has a most dangerous 
effect upon both the life and health of the infant during its 
stage of uterine development, premature labours and still-births 
being common in the history of the women who drink hard in 
their pregnancies. To my mind the question of what can best 
be done for such cases is a more pressing one than any of those 
which are exercising the eugenist, who is defined as one whose 
aim is “ to benefit posterity through the agency of heredity.” 
The child in the womb of the mother who is a habitual inebriate 
is beyond the reach of “benefit through the agency of heredity,” 
but he can be succoured immediately by antenatal supervision 
and hygiene. 

In illustration of my contention I may refer to a case which has 
during the past few weeks been under my care in the pre¬ 
maternity department in the Edinburgh Royal Maternity Hos¬ 
pital. About the beginning of June a patient came into the 
hospital to be under the care of my colleague there (Dr. Haig 
Ferguson), whose history was that during the last month of preg¬ 
nancy she gave way to drinking, and had then a regular bout. 
She had been eleven times pregnant, and had lost four of the 
children in infancy. Latterly, knowing her weakness for 
alcohol, her husband had laid himself out to check her in the 
antenatal month of danger. On this occasion, however, he was 
at the front fighting his country’s battle, and so my colleague 
very rightly thought that the hospital staff might try to do what the 
husband otherwise would have attempted. When I took over the 
hospital on July 1, the patient was under supervision, and had so 
far been protected from herself. She made herself useful in many 
ways, was on good terms with the other patients, and had a kindly 
influence upon some of the unmarried girls then in the hospital. 
She was normally delivered of a healthy, living child on July 20, 
and she and her baby made capital recoveries. I kept her in the 
hospital for a little longer than usual, fearing lest the antepartum 
desire for alcohol which had been baulked might return as a still 
more vehement postpartum longing. No such untoward incident 
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occurred, and at the time of writing she and her child are still 
under my supervision. Unfortunately, I have not any details 
regarding the weight of previous children for the sake of com¬ 
parison, but the baby on this occasion weighed 6 pounds 8 ounces. 

There are, of course, other ways in which antenatal hygiene 
may be brought into action for the protection of the child in utero 
who stands in danger of having his tissues flooded with alcohol 
imbibed by his mother ; but it seems to me that in the more 
generally accepted responsibility of the medical profession to 
supervise the pregnancies as well as the labours and puerperia of 
expectant mothers, and in the provision of pre-maternity wards 
and homes, there are two means which can be at once put into 
action to help fight alcoholism as it endangers the life before 
birth. 
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ALCOHOL AND IMPERIAL EFFICIENCY. 

BY SIR HARRY HAMILTON JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., D.SC., F.R.G.S., 

Author of “ Pioneers in West Africa, Canada, India, Australasia, 
Tropical America, and South Africa,” etc. 

THERE is much in the present relations of the State to alcohol 
that I do not understand. Here is a chemical product which is 
pronounced to be virtually a poison to the human system when 
it is present in liquids over anything but a very slight proportion, 
say 2 per cent. No great Doctor of Medicine, or Surgeon, or 
Physiologist, could be brought forward to aver to the contrary— 
namely, that it is innocuous except in a correspondingly diluted 
form. Yet the State allows, and in some cases subtly encourages, 
traffic in this poison, though it is, or should be, as fully aware 
that it is as harmful as opium, which it is now beginning to frown 
on. Of course, the real reason is that the distillers and the 
brewers have accumulated enormous funds, which they freely 
use for political purposes. Many a politician cannot enter 
Parliament in face of the hostility of the trade in alcohol. So he 
compromises. Or being in Parliament, and being a Minister, 
and wishing to remain in power, he again compromises rather 
than set the alcohol interest against him. Thus our Colonial 
policy is influenced by the alcohol trade ; and although we are 
fully aware, or should be, that in Ceylon, for instance, the native 
population is gradually being exacerbated by the abuse of alcohol, 
yet, in order to raise a revenue by taxation of drunkards, the 
sale of alcohol has been positively forced on the country against 
the wishes of its people. Exactly the same is the case with our 
West African Colonies. The Minister of the day at the Colonial 
Office may be a teetotaller, or may for personal reasons eschew 
the drinking of alcohol. Nevertheless, he is unable to go against 
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the mysterious influence which alcohol exercises in our successive 
Administrations, and abolish the trade completely in all the Grown 
Colonies or Protectorates which are under London direction. 
Every nowand again there appears a revelation as to the mischief 
that alcohol is working amongst the white population in the 
Straits Settlements, in parts of India, in Egypt, as well as in 
West, and South, and Central Africa. But for the same reason 
no attempts are made by the local Government or by the 
Imperial Government to prohibit its introduction. No one 
except unpractical fanatics wishes straight away to abolish the 
drinking of mild and comparatively harmless beverages, in which 
there is a small proportion of alcohol, such as undoctored wines 
and beer. To many people beer in moderation is not harmful at 
all, and the same may be said of light wines, which, indeed, may 
be actually beneficial. But the beer question is complicated by 
the concoction, especially in England, of forms of beer calculated 
to provoke rather than to allay the thirst, and consequently con¬ 
taining chemical elements which are very unwholesome. Cider 
is certainly not unwholesome. Light wines are either harmless 
or beneficial, but are with difficulty to be got in this country, 
because there is always a tendency to fortify them with distilled 
alcohol. But until our whole course of elementary and advanced 
education includes such important subjects as chemistry, physi¬ 
ology, and hygiene, and until our public life is less under the 
influence of money, we shall not get the reform in alcohol which 
is so supremely necessary to us if we are to become a nation and 
an empire of the highest grade of efficiency. 

I am sometimes asked if I cannot propose a constructive policy, 
some measures of which might be put into force by statesmen 
who really cared for the welfare of the State, especially when 
the ground is cleared for great reforms by the peace which, even 
if it be only a temporary truce, must at any rate follow the 
present war. Of course, not only must statesmen be stimulated 
and urged to activity, but the public must also be educated to 
support them. In some ways the horrible evils of alcohol are 
being increasingly combated, and, indeed, have been during the 
past seventy years, by the growth of popular opinion, by the 
spread of education, and by the increased value which is attached 
by most to conditions effecting health and efficiency. If we can 
only arouse and educate public opinion a little more it will 
itself dictate the policy which statesmen are to be the agents for 
putting in force. 
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What I would propose is this : (1) That immediate steps be taken 
by the Colonial Office to place the whole of the British Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates—all the regions of the earth’s surface 
over which it has direct control, under the same regulations 
regarding alcohol as are applied (with most beneficial results) to 
the Congo Basin, to Nyasaland, to British East Africa, Uganda, 
and Northern Nigeria. The importation of alcohol into all 
these portions of the British Empire, which are not at present 
self-governing, must be prohibited, and similarly the local dis¬ 
tillation and sale of alcohol must be stopped. Exception would 
of course be made for the provision of alcohol required for 
industrial purposes, and this would be made of an absolutely 
undrinkable nature. Exception would also be made for all 
liquids containing alcohol to a not greater proportion than 5 per 
cent., or whatever formula is necessary, to let in or allow to be 
locally manufactured light and wholesome beers, light and 
wholesome wines, cider, etc. (2) That, as regards the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, preferable to the total 
prohibition (which would still arouse tedious opposition) of dis¬ 
tilled alcohol, spirits or heady wines intended for human con¬ 
sumption should be taxed out of existence, made so expensive 
that they become practically beyond the reach of all persons of 
small or moderate means. The very rich take much too good 
care of themselves nowadays to run any danger of alcoholization. 
(3) Until this reform can be brought about I should like public 
opinion to make it possible for us to shun the distiller who is 
making money out of poisoning the public, to boycott him in all 
social relations, and to refuse to buy or to read newspapers which 
contain flaming advertisements of distilled spirits, or to travel by 
railways which similarly favour a propaganda of alcohol. 
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ALCOHOL AND THE WAR. 

BY MARR MURRAY, 

Author of “ Drink and the War.” 

IN war-time the emotions are inevitably stirred more strongly 
than in the ordinary times of peace. Life is more vivid to-day 
than it has been for generations. The air is tense with excite¬ 
ment. Event crowds forward on event, and each in its train 
brings joy and despair, optimism and pessimism. In the present 
war this has been particularly the case with those who are engaged 
or are interested in another war—the war against alcohol. They 
have had good news and bad news; they have been cheered by 
glorious victories, they have been chilled by defeats; and they 
have been filled with high hopes, only to see them finally dashed 
to the ground. 

There are a number of well-meaning people who assert that 
the war against Germany is the one supremely important thing 
in the world of to-day, and that all other matters and questions 
are in comparison of such minor significance that they can be 
indefinitely postponed until after the war. This is a quite natural 
point of view, but it is a most deplorably restricted one. To the 
persons involved, a life-and-death struggle is naturally a matter 
of supreme importance, but to the world at large it is not 
necessarily of such moment. Dismissing the purely personal 
point of view, and regarding the war from that of the world at 
large, it is obvious that the struggle is important only in so far as 
it will affect the future progress and happiness of the human race. 
Will the war, no matter what its result may be, confer benefits 
on the human race in any way commensurate with the vast 
expenditure of life and wealth involved ? This is not the place 
to discuss that question, but merely to point out that it is more 
than doubtful whether the war against Germany, regarded from 
the viewpoint of humanity, is in any way so important as the war 
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against alcohol. Broadly speaking, the result of the war against 
Germany affects only those peoples immediately involved. The 
result of the war against alcohol is a matter which affects the 
happiness and progress not merely of every inhabitant of the globe 
to-day, but of generations yet to be. The man who realizes that 
alcohol is as deadly an enemy of the human race as Germany is 
of Britain is not merely justified in continuing his warfare against 
it; he brands himself a traitor to the human race if he calls a 
truce now, when health, efficiency, and happiness, are needed 
more than at any time previously. He serves his country best 
who serves humanity as well. 

The most gratifying effect of the war has been the way in which 
the peoples of Europe have been brought to realize that alcohol 
constitutes a peril as pressing as any foreign army. Public 
opinion on the subject of alcohol has leapt forward during these 
past few months. An advance has been made which a year ago 
the most optimistic would not have believed possible without 
years of patient educative effort. There is nothing of the 
miraculous in this advance; it was inevitable. War, with its 
perils and fears, brought with it a spirit of sacrifice, with the 
result that the people voluntarily submitted to reforms which in 
times of peace could only have been forced upon them, and then 
more likely than not at the cost of a revolution. 

This has been most strikingly exemplified in Russia, the most 
interesting country in the world. Before the war the Russian 
had the unenviable distinction of being the greatest drunkard in 
Europe. It is only necessary to read the novels of Maxim Gorki, 
Dostoevski, Tolstoi, and the other great realists, to understand 
to what an appalling degree the country was literally soaked in 
alcohol. The drunkard was the rule and not the exception. 
The evils of alcoholism were rampant on every hand. For years 
the authorities had been vainly endeavouring to cope with the 
problem. Ten years ago a system of State control was instituted 
in the hope that it would check the evil. There is much to be 
said theoretically in favour of State control, but, unfortunately, 
such control has never yet proved efficacious in practice. In 
spite of the earnest endeavours of the Government, the State 
monopoly of vodka in Russia, far from stemming the rising flood 
of alcohol, actually increased it. In 1914 no less than 294,000,000 
gallons of vodka were sold, producing a revenue of 900,000,000 
rubles out of a total revenue from all sources of3,415,000,000 rubles. 
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When it is remembered that vodka contains upwards of 40 per 
cent, of absolute alcohol, it is not surprising to find that in the 
course of a year Russia lost 4,500,000 infants, that 1,000,000 
workmen died of alcoholism, that hundreds of thousands of 
sufferers from various forms of alcoholism filled the hospitals, 
that there were 800,000 criminals in the gaols, and that lunacy, 
crime, prostitution, destitution, and all the other evils which are 
among the inevitable results of alcoholism, were increasing at an 
alarming rate. 

The social position in Russia at the time of the outbreak of 
war was indeed desperate. Prohibition was impracticable— 
firstly, because the Imperial Exchequer could not afford to lose 
the huge revenue from vodka; and, secondly, because the people 
were so firmly in the grip of alcohol that they would never have 
submitted to the loss of what was in millions of cases their only 
available recreation. Then, as a measure of purely military 
expediency, prohibition in respect to alcohol was imposed at the 
outset of the war. Russia remembered how in the struggle with 
Japan hundreds of thousands of lives had been needlessly sacri¬ 
ficed as a result of the chaos caused by the drunken habits of all 
ranks, and the country was determined to profit by that lesson. 
The results attending this drastic step have been remarkable. 
The troops have fought and endured the rigours of a winter 
campaign in Poland far better without their beloved vodka than 
many believed possible. But it is among the people themselves 
that the greatest results have been achieved. The loss to the 
revenue has been amply made up by the increased prosperity of 
the people. At the end of 1914, five months after the issue cf 
the ukase proclaiming prohibition, the national savings were just 
double what they were at the end of 1913, and that in spite of the 
war. As to the general happiness and health of the people as a 
result of prohibition, the position has been summed up by a village 
priest in the following words: “War is said to be hell, but this 
is like a foretaste of heaven.” 

In France the war has rendered possible temperance reforms 
only less striking than those which have transformed Russia. 
Absinthe is the wickedest form of alcoholic drink that ever 
misapplied ingenuity devised. There is little that is attractive 
about vodka—its taste and effects are harsh and crude; it is 
drunk merely to produce intoxication, and not as a beverage. 
Absinthe, on the other hand, is most insidiously attractive. Its 
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colour and taste are sensuously alluring; its immediate effects 
on the drinker are pleasant in the extreme. It is far easier to 
break the thrall of drugs than that of absinthe. Containing from 
47 to 72 per cent, of absolute alcohol per volume, and the oils of 
wormwood and other herbs, absinthe is the most deleterious of 
all intoxicating drinks. Its action on the brain makes it the 
quickest route to the prison and asylum that man has yet 
invented. 

Absinthe was the poison that had become the national drink 
of France. No less than 53,000,000 gallons were consumed 
during 1913. The direct result was that whereas lunacy, de¬ 
generacy, crime—especially crimes of violence—and the number 
of tuberculous, mentally deficient, and otherwise defective 
children, were increasing at an alarming rate, the birth-rate was 
fast declining. The problem of checking the evil was rendered 
wellnigh hopeless by the fact that there were some 1,300,000 
people engaged in the distilling industry, forming indeed a guild 
with great political powers. 

But the war has saved France by rendering the prohibition of 
absinthe practicable. The action of the distillers in accepting 
the measure, and actually helping it forward, was the most 
patriotic act that the war has seen. The greatest test of patriots 
is not that of death in the excitement of battle; it is the 
deliberate and silent sacrifice of profits without any glamour 
or glory. 

It must be confessed that in Great Britain the drink question 
has not been tackled with anything like the same sanity or 
determination as has been the case in Russia and France. 
Those who were acquainted with Lord Kitchener’s views on the 
question of Drink and the Soldier were not surprised at his 
initial warning to the men of the Expeditionary Force as to the 
necessity of their being on their guard against temptation in the 
form of alcohol. But even Lord Kitchener has his limitations. 
He has been doing the work of ten men, cheerfully accepting 
responsibility for everything, and performing miracles in the way 
of raising and organizing the new armies. But there are many 
matters which he has of necessity to leave to his subordinates. 
Hence those who were acquainted with the ways of the War 
Office were not surprised to find that the splendid lead which he 
gave in the matter of alcohol and the war was not followed up. 
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The first blunder of the authorities was to revive the rum 
ration. This retrograde step was in open defiance of scientific 
opinion. Alcohol does not “keep the cold out”; in fact, it does 
just the opposite. Nevertheless, some hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of rum were shipped across the Channel. The results 
were twofold: In the first place, the men were rendered addi¬ 
tionally susceptible to frostbite, pneumonia, and all the other 
consequences of exposure ; in the second place, those who were 
abstainers were officially encouraged to drink. Of course, an 
alternative to the rum was sometimes available, but when a man 
has been freezing in a water-logged trench for days, the tempta¬ 
tion to indulge in some form of alcoholic stimulant is obviously 
increased a hundredfold. 

Another blunder on the part of the military authorities was in 
the matter of the provision of canteens. The Canadian and other 
colonial contingents were abstainers to a man of at least some 
months standing when they arrived in England. Throughout 
their training at home and on the voyage to England all alcohol 
had been rigorously banned. But the first thing the authorities 
did was to provide them with canteens, and thus encourage them 
to take up handicapping habits of drinking. Many of the men 
were unable to resist the temptation thus thrust upon them, and 
finally a number of them had to be shipped back disgraced to 
their homes. 

The war has forced upon the attention of the military authorities 
the fact that alcohol is responsible for the spread of the greater 
portion of venereal disease now prevailing in the Army and 
Navy. In this matter, of course, alcohol acts in two ways: In 
the first place, the average decent-minded man has to be more or 
less drunk before he will consent to associate with a prostitute ; 
and in the second, a man under the influence of alcohol is 
probably more susceptible to contagious diseases than the man 
who is not; at all events, the alcoholic man is robbed of his 
surest safeguards. Owing to the censorship regulations, it is 
not possible at present to give any statistics on this point; but 
questions have been asked in Parliament as to the number of 
recruits refused on account of social diseases. The fact that 
the answer to these questions has not been made public is in 
itself an indication as to the nature of the answer. It is also an 
undoubted fact that as a result of the swarms of loose women, 
often of the most degraded type* which have flocked to the 
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neighbourhood of the garrison towns, military camps, and training 
centres, numbers of men have contracted venereal disease while 
in the Army. It is hoped that eventually statistics will be avail¬ 
able showing the direct relationship between alcohol and disease 
in such cases. 

It is also interesting to note that in the Russian Army, where 
absolute abstention from alcohol is enforced, 85 per cent, of the 
wounded are reported as being able to return to the firing-line. 
In Britain, where the friends of convalescent soldiers have 
unlimited opportunities for treating them, the percentage is 
stated to be 65. 

The greatest disappointment of the war was the muddle which 
the late Government made of the question relating to alcohol 
and the workers. In February it was discovered that the drunken 
habits of a number of workmen was seriously hindering the 
progress of the war. The repair of battleships and the manu¬ 
facture and transport of munitions were shown to be seriously 
delayed. The speeches of Lord Kitchener and Mr. Lloyd 
George on the subject stirred public opinion to such a degree 
that at the beginning of March there is little doubt that the 
whole nation was prepared to accept voluntarily the most drastic 
measures for coping with the evil. But the golden opportunity 
was allowed to slip by. Mr. Lloyd George had to rouse not only 
the nation, but Parliament as well. And Parliament was very 
much afraid of the “trade.” In spite of our show of democracy, 
the chief power under the present system of government is held 
by those who contribute to the secret party funds—a fact of which 
the “trade” has taken the fullest advantage. Parliament dared 
not rouse the opposition of the brewers and distillers. As a 
result, months were wasted in vain talk, and when in May a half¬ 
hearted attempt at a compromise was brought forward, it failed 
as it deserved. In the meantime the nation very naturally came 
to the conclusion that the drink problem had been grossly 
exaggerated. All who know anything of the problem will agree 
that there was no exaggeration, and that there was, and still is, 
ample justification for the most stringent measures in regard to 
all forms of intoxicating drinks. 

However, although the opportunity has been lost, there can 
be no doubt that the outlook for reform is extremely hopeful. 
Russia and France are giving us praotical examples of the 
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value of temperance. Our enemies and various neutral countries, 
such as Denmark, have enforced restrictive measures, and have 
prohibited the use of wheat, barley, potatoes, and other foods 
in the manufacture of alcoholic drinks. At home the war has 
called attention to the evils of alcoholism, and the nation is, 
and will remain, in a serious mood. Excellent reforms have been 
achieved, noticeably in the direction of the restriction of hours of 
sale, the military and munitions authorities having in some districts 
reduced the hours to four a day. At the moment of writing the 
question is more or less in abeyance, but there is little doubt 
that the campaign for national economy is having a marked 
effect on the drink bill. In short, there can be no doubt that 
the war has advanced the cause of national sobriety in Britain 
by generations, and that in the near future striking further 
reforms will be achieved. Indeed, it is more than probable that 
the forthcoming Budget will mark the beginning of a new era. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE NORMAL Life. By Edward T. Devine. Pp. 233. New York : 

Survey Associates, Inc., 105, East 22nd Street. 1915. Price $1.00. 

This well-printed and attractively got-up little volume contains the 
substance of a course of lectures delivered by Dr. Devine in Baltimore 
during February and March of this year, under the auspices of the Social 
Service Corporation. The general theme is social construction, and the 
lecturer is imbued with the faith which the designation implies : the faith 
that we build the social structure; that it is not external or mechanical, 
but human, spiritual, influenced by our ideals, shaped by our actions. But 
he holds that progress is possible, but not inevitable ; that we may, if we 
so will, be the architects and builders of our own well-being and that of 
our posterity. Some idea of the scope of the lectures will be afforded by 
an enumeration of the titles—Infancy, Childhood, Youth, Maturity: 
Work, Maturity: Home, Late Maturity and Old Age. The lectures 
cover the lifetime of man, and deal with what should be the normal 
features of a well-ordered existence. They are attractive in form, sug¬ 
gestive in substance, and, while appealing specially to those engaged in 
social service, may be read with profit by every reasonable man and woman 
desirous of making the best of life’s little day. An important section is 
devoted to the consideration of intemperance. It so admirably expresses 
the experience and opinions of an expert in social problems, viewed from 
the American standpoint, that we venture on a somewhat extended 
quotation : “ Let us now turn to the pathological aspects of adult life in 
the home. Among the vicious habits which impair or destroy normal 
family life, none other compares in devastation with the appetite for strong 
drink. Alcoholism is no doubt sometimes an inherited taint, the out¬ 
cropping of a degenerate germ plasm, certain to take some form of mental 
or nervous instability—if not inebriety, then some other less or more 
harmful. Sometimes it is no doubt a disease, even if not inherited, akin 
to insanity. Sometimes, no doubt, it is a mere weakness of the will, an 
indulgence in pleasure, like overeating, or extravagance of any other 
harmful kind. Primarily, however, when considered in its effect on indi¬ 
vidual and family welfare, alcoholism is to be looked upon as a habit, easily 
formed under favouring conditions, easily prevented at the outset under 
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favouring conditions, beginning often, not always, in youth or early man¬ 
hood, increasing by easy stages, undermining gradually economic efficiency, 
the sense of family responsibility, personal and social standards, creating 
fleeting delusions of power and resourcefulness for which there is no 
substantial basis, and leading on, just as temperance reformers have 
always said, straight to destruction, economic, social, and moral. Bad 
associations and good advertising lead most often to the drink habit. The 
light and warmth of the saloon, its convivial sociability, its wide open 
hospitality, its omnipresence where it is present at all, its business-like 
efficiency for its own ends, its brilliant advertising signs, its substantial 
backing by distilleries and breweries, by journalism and politics, and the 
feebleness of its competitors in the kind of social service which it renders, 
are surely enough to account for the steady supply of victims in the early 
stages of this pernicious habit. The elimination of the saloon does not 
eliminate the inheritance of degenerate racial stock, or strengthen weak 
wills, or insure temperance as a positive virtue. But it does prevent or 
diminish the temptation to form the alcoholic habit. It does increase the 
chances of normal development, through adolescence and early maturity, 
of those who have begun life fairly and come through childhood safely. 
An entirely dry community— i.e ., one from which alcoholic beverages, 
strong or mild, are deliberately barred—is a new experiment in the world. 
In modern times the experiment is very modern indeed, and hardly yet 
tried on any such scale, or for any such period of time, as gives a sure 
indication of its success. Thorough-going, courageous experiments of this 
kind, however, of which we are witnessing the most magnificent instances 
in the Russian Empire and in France at this moment, are congenial to the 
progressive spirit of the modern world. If the use of intoxicants is ancient, 
so are the evils inherent in their abuse. If normally strong men have 
withstood its worst ravages, yet in all ages men of average strength have 
succumbed to it: their lives cut short in disease by its complications ; 
their families deprived of normal guardianship and income; their standard 
of life kept miserably low, and all their creative power destroyed. It is 
not merely degenerate weaklings who have been victimized by strong 
drink. The average man has suffered a more tragic, because needless, 
injury from it. For the great body of the working population the dis¬ 
appearance of this particular temptation to wasteful expenditure and 
harmful indulgence is unqualified gain. For their wives and children it is 
gain immeasurable. For their descendants in the third and fourth gener¬ 
ation it will be compounded again, unqualified and immeasurable. Whether 
»be elimination of the saloon, and all its illegal substitutes, should be by 
prohibitory law or by the steady pressure of public opinion and the corre¬ 
sponding increase of restrictions on its manufacture and sale, may be open 
to question. It would be a victory on a higher plane if strong drink were 
to be overcome by the voluntary growth of temperance principles. All 
the reasons for refraining f cm indulgence in strong drink are equally 
strong reasons for not indulging other vicious appetites, and it might seem 
safer to save the young men altogether from carnal temptations. There 
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are numerous measures short of prohibition which are genuine temperance 
measures ; and on a high plane prohibition itself is not one. It is too 
primitive, too naive, too direct, too crude, to be called by so moderate and 
restrained a term as temperance. But this crude directness, this writing 
into the law of a downright conviction, if it is not diplomacy or education, 
is at least legitimate warfare and religion. It is an impatient short-cut 
with an old and nasty foe. Like the Palmer-Owen Bill to prevent child 
labour—which just failed of passage in Congress, and probably will pass 
another year—it does the business. And we can surely sympathize with 
the determined reformer who says that he is weary of pleading with boys 
and men not to fall into the net which plotting villains spread in plain 
sight before the eyes, when it is practicable to gather in the nets once for 
all and break them like playthings in the hands of strong men. There is 
no need to keep temptation needlessly about for the sake of developing 
character. All that are required to develop strong character will remain 
after we have done our level best not to lead men into temptation, but to 
deliver them from evil. Intemperance is but one, though the foremost, of 
the evil habits which undermine the home. Laziness, shiftlessness, im¬ 
providence, quarrelsomeness, extravagance, sensuality, greed, jealousy— 
every human emotion or instinct may be perverted to an evil habit, 
breaking down the normal life of the individual at work and in the home.” 
Dr. Devine’s book is one which may well be studied in its entirety by 
every thoughtful man and woman. As Director of the Charity Organ¬ 
ization Society of New York, Dr. Devine has enjoyed unrivalled experience 
in the investigation of social problems, and in his latest work he sum¬ 
marizes much of his experience and thought in a way which will be invalu¬ 
able to his fellow-workers for human betterment. 


The Russian Vodka Monopoly. By Arthur Sherwell, M.P. Pp. 31. 
London : The Temperance Legislation League, Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W.; and Manchester: 405, Produce Exchange. 
And also P. S. King and Son, Orchard Street, Westminster, S.W. 
1915. Price 4d. 

This informing brochure is expanded from an article which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Contemporary Review. Mr. Sherwell’s pamphlet is timely, 
for much that is misleading and extravagant has been said and written 
respecting the Tsar’s edict, abolishing the State monopoly of the sale of 
vodka. A concise account is given of the history of the monopoly, its 
underlying motives and main object; Mr. Sherwell clearly shows that the 
recent action of Tsar Nicholas II. is but a logical and natural sequel to a 
wisely organized and far-reaching constructive temperance policy and 
propaganda. The aims and accomplishments of the temperance “ guardian¬ 
ships ” or State-aided kuratoria which sought to wean the people from 
habits of intemperance by definite instruction and by the provision of 
counter-attractions to the drink-shops are well described, and to many 
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temperance reformers in this country will come as an unexpected revelation. 
Much good work has been undertaken since 1897 by the distribution of 
temperance literature. Of special interest is the description of the pro¬ 
vision of counter-attractions in Petrograd, and especially the People’s 
Palace. Mr. Sherwell provides a statesmanlike account of the character 
and scope of the monopoly which has been so much misunderstood by many 
in this country. “ While, however, the Russian Government possessed 
what was virtually a complete monopoly over the supply of vodka (but not 
other spirits, such as cognac, whisky, etc.) for consumption within the 
monopoly areas, it had not a monopoly of its sale and retail distribution. 
Apart from certain outlying districts of the Empire, in which the monopoly 
had not so far been introduced, the State spirit-shops represented only a 
proportion of the shops in which vodka and other spirits were sold in the 
monopoly areas, while there were, in addition, quite outside the State 
monopoly, a large number of beer and wine-shops.” Mr. Sherwell says : 
“The assumption underlying nearly all the references to the monopoly 
recently made in this country is that, by its operations and influence, it has 
greatly encouraged and increased the consumption of spirits in Russia, and 
has debased the peasantry in the interests of the Treasury”; and it is 
added, “ the justification for this assumption is certainly hard to find.” 
But Mr. Sherwell’s “general conclusion” merits fullest consideration: 
“ A final judgment on the monopoly must necessarily largely depend upon 
the ideals and aims of those who investigate its history and results. From 
the standpoint of the abstainer and the prohibitionist, as also from the 
standpoint of the ordinary economist who is concerned to direct the fruits 
of increasing agricultural and industrial prosperity into economically 
remunerative and reproductive channels, it cannot be said that the results 
achieved by the monopoly are particularly encouraging. While there is 
little or no trustworthy evidence that it has been directly responsible for 
the relatively small increase in the average consumption of vodka which 
has occurred in the last few years (an increase properly attributable to 
social and economic causes), it has failed to any appreciable extent to arrest 
the drinking habit. That, however, was not its designed aim, which was 
to regulate sale and to encourage moderate, as against the then prevailing 
immoderate, habits of consumption. Even in this respect its success, for 
reasons already indicated, was not considerable.” But Mr. Sherwell clearly 
proves that the State monopoly, in spite of all its defects, had this great 
merit—it removed the vodka trade from the control of private interests, 
and by eliminating the element of personal profit, cleared the path for 
drastic changes. It is time that British statesmen and reformers should 
realize that “so long as the trade in alcoholic liquors is left in the hands of 
those who sell for private profit, and whose pecuniary interests neces¬ 
sarily conflict with public interests, progress must be slow, and opposition 
to reform must be continuous.” Mr. Sherwell further shows that it would 
be premature to attempt any survey and estimate of the permanent effects 
of the abolition of the monopoly, and the attempt to suppress the sale of 
vodka. All thoughtful students of the subject will be in agreement with 
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him that “it would be premature, and in advance of responsible opinion in 
Russia, to suggest that the State prohibition of vodka, and the action of 
certain communes in prohibiting or restricting the local sale of other 
alcoholic liquors, has entirely solved the drink problem in Russia.” It is 
interesting to note that “the use of methylated spirit has also greatly 
developed since the legal sale of vodka was abolished and “ the un¬ 
readiness of certain towns and cities to use their powers of complete pro¬ 
hibition of the sale of alcoholic liquors, including beer and wine, is leading 
to conditions which go far to neutralize in particular centres the advan¬ 
tages of the Imperial edict concerning the sale of vodka.” The concluding 
paragraph on “ Prohibition and Thrift ” conveys a message to the people of 
this country, and to which we should all be wise to give heed : “Despite 
the difficulties and evasions to which we have referred, it seems to be 
unquestionable that one broad effect of the prohibition of vodka has been 
to stimulate thrift. The growth in the savings of the Russian people is 
prodigious, and the remarkable improvement in the industrial worth and 
taxable capacity of the people as a whole has greatly simplified the task of 
the Minister of Finance. In estimating the published statistical increase 
in the savings of the people, however, it is necessary to allow for the fact 
that, prior to the war, the maximum amount which could be deposited per 
head in the people’s savings banks in Russia was only 1,000 roubles (£200) ; 
since. the war the maximum limit has been abolished, and any amount 
may now be deposited. One consequence has been that many capitalists 
who formerly kept their money in private banks, now deposit it in the 
people’s savings banks. Further, the stoppage of certain small enterprises 
by the war has also tended to swell the funds deposited in the people’s 
banks. Nevertheless, when full allowance for these and other facts is 
made, the increase in savings is considerable. Equally incontestable also 
is the effect upon the efficiency of the people. A well-informed private 
estimate furnished to the present writer places the improvement in the 
efficiency of the industrial workers at from 12 to 19 per cent. Among the 
agricultural workers, who represent by far the greater proportion of the 
working classes in Russia, it is certainly much higher, as experience has 
shown, that it is the agricultural districts that benefit most directly from 
prohibition. Russia, indeed, since August, 1914, has furnished the world 
with an extraordinary proof of the far-sightedness of Mr. Gladstone when 
he replied to the fears of a deputation of brewers concerning the effect of 
his malt-tax proposals upon the national revenue, with the statement: 
“ Gentlemen, you need not give yourselves any trouble about the revenue. 
The question of revenue must never stand'in the way of needed reforms. 
Besides, with a sober population, not wasting their earnings, I shall know 
where to obtain the revenue.” Mr. Sherwell’s brochure is timely and 
serviceable. We hope means will be found to circulate it widely among all 
classes of the community, for it is an educational pamphlet of exceptional 
interest and value. 
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The Liquor Problem in Russia. By William E. Johnson, author of 
“ The Federal Government and the Liquor Traffic.” Pp. 230 with 
map, plates, and illustrations. Westerville, Ohio, U.S.A.: The 
American Issue Publishing Company. 1915. 

This volume is opportune, and deserves the serious consideration of all 
friends of Russia and every temperance reformer in this country and 
America. The author has devoted much attention to the study of Russian 
social problems, and has been able to investigate personally matters which 
at the present time are attracting world-wide attention. The book is not 
only an enlightened study of Russian drinking customs and conditions, but 
provides an intensely interesting and picturesque account of the romance 
of the Russian people, and is a fascinating record of the wonderful evolution 
of their great Empire. There are striking descriptions of the rise and fall 
of serfdom and the development of movements for social and political 
reform. We know of no more detailed and lucid account of the establish¬ 
ment of the vodka monopoly and its remarkable overthrow. Great care 
has been taken to provide accurate statistics and quotations from reliable 
Russian sources, and full references are given. The work is as interesting 
as a novel, valuable as an official Blue-book, and convincing as a scientist’s 
monograph. The realistic features of the work are accentuated by the 
admirable series of portraits and illustrations of Russian scenes. There is 
an excellent map, a good glossary, and a complete index. Every reader of 
this Journal should procure a copy of this notable volume and study it from 
beginning to end. Mr. Johnson is to be congratulated on the achievement 
of a remarkable task. 


RELIGION AND Drink. By the Rev. E. A. Wasson, Ph.D., Rector of 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, Newark, N.J. Pp. 301. New 
York, U.S.A.: Burr Printing House. 1914. Price $1.25. 

This curious book is not one which can be easily reviewed in a 
scientific journal. Its purpose will be best indicated by a series of quota- 
- tions from “ A Summary ” which accompanied the volume sent for review. 
The author asks the question : “ Does God forbid or allow alcoholic drink ?” 
His book is intended to provide the answer. The volume first deals with 
the various passages relating to wine and other so-called alcoholic drinks 
mentioned in the Bible. The second part professes to summarize the views 
of the Church from earliest days up to the present time. Part three is 
labelled 14 The Truth of the Gospel.” It is contended that the Jewish 
Encyclopaedia, the Catholic Encyclopaedia, the Encyclopaedia Biblica, the 
new Schaff-Herzog Religious Encyclopaedia, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, all maintain that the ordinary wine of the 
Old Testament was alcoholic. 44 On this point it may be said that scholar¬ 
ship of all schools and of all countries is unanimous.” It is also contended 
that 44 as the first act of Jesus’ public ministry was the making of alcoholic 
wine at the Cana marriage feast, so His last act was the drinking of alcoholic 
wine on the cross.” The author’s study of the teaching of the Bible on the 
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subject of drink concludes thus: “The Bible, by its own unmistakable, 
repeated, emphatic, and consistent testimony, accepted without question 
by the whole world from the beginning, is on the side of drink, rightly 
used. Its rebuke is solely for excess.” Regarding the action of the Church, 
it is stated that “ through a long and bitter conflict the Church vindicated 
wine, meat, marriage, as good gifts of God,” and the view is expressed that 
“about 1800 A.D. it was discovered that it was wrong to drink!” Much 
research has discovered that the Early Fathers, leaders of the mediceval 
Church, reformers such as Luther, Calvin, Knox, John Wesley, George 
Whitefield, and pious John Bunyan, were indulgers in alcoholic drinks. A 
considerable portion of the volume is devoted to a discussion of the so- 
called temperance movement, prohibition, and intemperance. Dr. Wasson 
believes the chief causes of intemperance are idleness, overwork, dulness 
and monotony of life, anxieties and afflictions, and what he vaguely desig¬ 
nates “ physiological deficiencies.” And here seems to be the author’s con¬ 
clusion of the whole matter: “God’s Word and God’s Church teach, 
directly in respect of wine and what they call ‘ strong drink,’ and by neces¬ 
sary inference of all drinks no more hazardous—(1) That it is right to 
drink; (2) that it is right to buy drink; (3) that it is right to sell drink ; 
{4) that it is right to make drink. Only let everything be done decently 
and in order. And let a man take heed how he drink.” Much labour and 
no little research has been devoted to the preparation of this remarkable 
book, but to the scientific mind it is worse than useless. No doubt there 
are many who will be influenced by its contentions. It is difficult to dis¬ 
cover the real motives which have led to the publication of such a volume. 
Certain portions remind one of the language and spirit of an enterprising 
advertiser of quack nostrums. It is interesting to note that the booklet 
forming the “Summary” contains no less than eighty-two Press notices of 
this unique production, so the volume has already enjoyed a wide circulation 1 


PRESSING Problems : A Brief Study of Some of the More Urgent 
Social Problems of the Day. By the Rev. J. Merrin, M.A., Vicar of 
St. John’s, Stratford, E. With a Foreword by the Lord Bishop of 
Chelmsford. Pp. 286. London : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 1915. Price3s.6d.net. 

“The social problem is of vital importance. It is a subject in which 
every loyal citizen and every true Christian should be genuinely interested. 
. . . I therefore commend this volume, because the facts contained 
therein, and which have been so strikingly set forth, should aid in awaking 
the moral responsibility of the aation in regard to this great problem.” 
In these words Dr.Watts-Ditchfield introduces this mind-quickening volume. 
The commendation is thoroughly well deserved. The book opens with an 
Introduction dealing with the Appeal of Social Questions, and indicating 
that Christianity forms “ the only sure basis of a constructive policy.” 
The substance of the work is arranged in eighteen chapters, and these are 
grouped in four divisions dealing with problems of poverty, problems 
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•of home-life, problems of child-life, and problems of national folly. 
Each section is clearly and succinctly set forth with statistics and 
quotations and rational deductions. The author has evidently read widely, 
thought deeply, and observed wisely, and he writes with knowledge and 
•conviction, and in a form which will be readily understood and appreciated 
by the ordinary layman. The book is one which should be of exceptional 
value to clergymen and ministers of all denominations, social workers of 
every class, and all who are desirous of aiding in human betterment. We 
would commend the book as one likely to be helpful for Church Study 
Circles. We could wish that a copy might be placed in the hands of every 
■Christian worker. Almost every form of social ill is dealt with, and 
while the morbid is exposed, constructive measures are indicated for the 
prevention of social disorders, and a restoration—or at all events an 
amelioration—for social sinners and sufferers. The alcohol problem is 
well presented in four chapters, dealing with “ The Tragedy of Quenchless 
Thirst,” “The Effects of Alcohol on the Efficiency of the Nation,” “The 
Effects of Alcohol on the Physique of the Nation,” and “Final Consider¬ 
ations and Suggestions.” The author quotes from a recent report of 
Convocation : “ Intemperance frustrates the efforts and baffles the hopes 
•of all who have at heart the elevation and welfare of our people.” By 
statistics and numerous quotations he .substantiates the contention. A 
•considerable collection of reliable facts and figures, opinions and suggestions, 
are skilfully compressed and arranged to form an irresistible argument. 
“True patriotism would seriously and practically tackle the drink problem. 
A good deal has been done by legislation and by combined private and 
public enterprise; but, in face of the apparent impotence of many of the 
schemes of temperance reformers, it may be asked whether we are really 
in earnest or no. It seems impossible to do anything that will really 
•cripple this gigantic evil; it is at the bottom of most that is wrong in our 
town life, and it handicaps every effort to better slum conditions. Christian 
Churches have been hives of industry in crowded districts for many years 
past, and their workers will frankly confess that they have only been able 
to touch the fringe of the drink evil, and to influence, in consequence, but 
•a mere paucity of the population. All must equally admit their lack of 
ability to solve the problem. Yet the great mass of toilers and dwellers in 
•our slums will never be rescued or delivered until we have been able to 
fetter and control the all - dominating evil influence of alcohol. At 
present our main consolation seems to be that things might be worse.” 
The author is outspoken in explaining why, at least in part, the problem is 
so perplexing: “The astounding wonder is that those who are the chief 
victims of the drink evil do not exert themselves more strenuously in their 
■own interests. Even the working classes as a whole have yet to recognize 
•that an evil really exists. Alas! intimate contact with the drink swiftly 
rubs the bloom off conscience, and blunts the keen edge of resistance. 
Drinking is such an inevitable feature of their lives. The influences that 
.make for indulgence of the drink habit are so overwhelming. Work is 
hard and exhausting ; the whole atmosphere of leisure suggests drink. It 
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is the necessary accompaniment of pleasure and relaxation. The dreary- 
round and common task of life revolves about one bright spot : the centre 
of the orbit is the public-house. But the working classes might be kinder 
to their own kind. It is a strange anomaly that those who shout the 
loudest for an eight-hour day, and a Saturday afternoon and all Sunday off, 
should be so indifferent to the restless and trying lot of the public-house 
worker, whose hours of labour are far too long. Theirs is a seven-day 
week, and it is mainly the working classes who cause it to be so.” There 
is much useful advice regarding forms of practical service. No doubt the 
author is right when he claims that “no effective reform will be possible, 
unless we concentrate upon the home and the individual.*’ 


The Liquor Traffic and Employment. By Hugh W. Strong, F.J.I. 

Pp. 48. London : Headley Brothers, Bishopsgate, E.C. 1915. Price 

6d. net. 

This booklet contains the report of a course of lectures delivered at the 
Summer School of the Friends’ Temperance Union, held at Jordans, 
July 10-12 last. The first part deals with conditions in Russia and “the 
ukaz successfully abolishing the sale of alcohol.” Mr. Strong is both 
enthusiastic and optimistic in his admiration of Russia’s action: “The 
economic adjustments which Russia had to effect were on that heroic scale 
which she has now taught us to associate with all her enterprises. She had 
to replace £100,000,000 a year lost to the State Budget by the vodka decree ; 
to find employment for 200,000 men and women formerly engaged in carry¬ 
ing on the State monopoly ; to turn 3,000 alcohol distilleries to other and 
better uses ; to liquidate the capital, estimated at £20,000,000, represented 
by the plant and machinery in those distilleries; to find a new source oF 
consumption for the 4,000,000 tons of potatoes representing the stock-in- 
trade of the distillers ; and to restore to honest and beneficent employment 
the public-houses and restaurants, and the people employed in them who- 
catered to the vicious demands of a drunken and besotted Russia.” The 
second part of the booklet deals with facts and figures relating to alcohol 
and alcoholism in the United Kingdom, and particularly Ireland. “ The 
persons employed in the liquor trades in Ireland represented a little more 
than 3 per cent, of the average number employed in the mines and manu¬ 
factures of Ireland ; and more than £ per cent., but less than f per cent., of 
the numbers employed in agriculture, fisheries, mines, and manufactures.” 
And further : “ Of the 6,595 persons returned as employed in the brewing, 
and malting trades in Ireland, 5,594 were wage-earners, and 1,001 salaried 
persons.” Many statistics and much suggestive data are presented which 
merit careful consideration by all interested in the study of economic and' 
sociological problems relating to Ireland. Mr. Strong clearly shows the 
importance of paying greater heed to the education of the public respecting 
the action of alcohol and the burdens imposed by an ill-regulated and 
despotic liquor traffic. To education we must look “ to remove that sheer 
weight of ignorance which alone made the surrender of the Government 
possible, and to create such a body of informed public opinion as, even in 
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autocratic Russia, can accomplish a moral revolution, given the heroic 
opportunity.” Mr. Strong would be well advised to expand his lectures 
into a complete monograph. 

EUROPEAN Police Systems. By Raymond B. Fosdick, Former Com¬ 
missioner of Accounts, City of New York. Pp. xii + 4-42. New 
York: The Century Company. 1915. Price 51.30 net. 

This is the third volume of a valuable series which is being prepared 
and issued by the Bureau of Social Hygiene. It describes and discusses 
critically the chief features of the police systems of the principal munici¬ 
palities of Europe. The material presented has been collected by an 
expert, and the investigation on which the book is based was continued 
for almost two years. The cities visited included London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Paris, Lyons, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, Cologne, Vienna, Buda¬ 
pest, Rome, Brussels, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam. Mr. Fosdick ably 
explains the various conceptions on which the police services of Europe 
are conducted, indicating clearly their relation to other agencies of govern¬ 
ment. He describes the manner and method of the education and selection 
of commissioners, the principles and practices governing the training and 
qualification of patrolmen and detectives. The organization and adminis¬ 
tration of the various European police systems are explained in detail, 
and the work as a whole forms the most complete and up-to-date analysis 
of police organization yet published. British social workers will be wise 
to study carefully the sections descriptive of police work in our own large 
centres. There is a particularly helpful bibliography which students of 
practical criminology will find of considerable service. The appendices 
contain much statistical and other practical information. Mr. Fosdick 
shows that the European police department is, on the whole, an excellent 
piece of machinery. “ To its construction a high order of creative intelli¬ 
gence has been devoted; in its operation an equally high order of intelli¬ 
gence is constantly employed. In the last resort, the police problems of a 
modern city make a large demand upon intelligence, and Europe has 
succeeded in formulating and solving its police problem because, discarding 
all inferior persons and agencies, it has utilized in this work a superior 
type of intelligence.” _ 

Text-Book OF Public Health (late Husband’s). By E. W. Hope, 
M.D., D.Sc., Professor of Public Health, University of Liverpool, 
Medical Officer of Health, City and Port of Liverpool, etc. Pp. x + 267. 
With plans and illustrations. Price 5s. net. 

Text-Book of Forensic Medicine and Toxicology. By R. J. M. 
Buchanan, M.D., F.R.G.P., Professor in Forensic Medicine and Toxi¬ 
cology, University of Liverpool; Hon. Physician, Royal Infirmary, 
Liverpool. Pp. x + 417. With illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. Edin¬ 
burgh : E. and S. Livingstone, 15-17, Teviot Place. 

Husband’s “Forensic Medicine, Toxicology, and Public Health,” has 
been a favourite manual with many generations of medical students. But 
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the years bring many changes, and the science and art of medicine is ever 
steadily progressing. Messrs. Livingstone have been well advised to issue 
the new and eighth edition of their justly valued manual in separate 
volumes, and thoroughly revised and brought up to date by well-known 
experts. The books in their present form are admirable, and, if we 
mistake not, will at once become popular with students. Dr. Hope’s 
volume has been skilfully prepared with a view to meet the requirements 
of the medical student and the practitioner reading for his diploma in 
public health. Certainly no living medical officer of health has a wider 
experience of the needs of the student, and the means for meeting it, than 
has Dr. Hope. The work is divided into twelve chapters, dealing respec¬ 
tively with Site and Soil, Construction and Sanitation of Buildings, 
Sewerage and Disposal of Sewage, Water, Air, Ventilation and Warming, 
Meteorology, Vital Statistics, Zymotic Diseases and Hospitals, Food, 
Morbid Conditions of Food and their Consequences, and Clothing, School 
Hygiene, Military and Marine Hygiene, and Sanitary Law. The essentials 
of the subject are admirably presented, classified, and described in a way 
which will appeal to the student. There are a number of instructive maps 
and figures. Alcohol and alcoholism occupy an important place. In regard 
to infantile mortality, the following paragraph may well be quoted : “A 
careful investigation has been made into the circumstances of upwards of 
1,000 consecutive deaths in districts where infantile mortality was excessive. 
In 21 per cent, the families may be described as extremely and excep¬ 
tionally dirty ; in 18 per cent, the mothers went out to work, leaving the 
infant in the custody of others—frequently in the custody of another child, 
who could give it no proper attention. About 11 per cent, of the total 
were living in dwellings unfit for human habitation. In upwards of 25 per 
cent.—and L ese are the cases where the mortality appears to be highest— 
the parents ure markedly intemperate. Upon this question it hardly needs 
to be pointed out that if the rearing of young infants requires care, and 
extreme care, the prospects of life of the infant are poor if the drunkenness 
of the mother results in its starvation and neglect.” Dr. Hope, in referring 
to intemperance, says: “Every inquiry shows the destructive effects of 
excessive indulgence in alcohol. In extreme moderation it is not clearly 
proved that injury follows its use, but most individuals realize that, on 
occasions requiring sustained mental or physical effort, the less alcohol 
taken the better.” As to the practice of total abstinence, it is added that 
“ Opinions differ on this matter, and will continue to do so. The evidence 
of army surgeons, travellers, and insurance offices, proves that lessened 
rates of sickness and mortality follow the practice of total abstinence from 
intoxicants.” In discussing the dietetic value of alcohol, Dr. Hope admits 
that “ on this most important subject opinions differ; some maintain that 
in moderate quantities it does no harm, while others assert that even small 
amounts are positively injurious. It is agreed that the consumption of 
large quantities of alcohol, either occasionally or by constant “ nipping,” 
injures health and shortens life. The following summary after Sir Lauder 
Brunton admirably expresses the chief points regarding physiological and 
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dietetic values or otherwise of alcohol: “ (1) Alcohol, in small quantities, 
increases the secretion of the gastric juice and the movements of the 
stomach, and thus aids digestion. Although unnecessary to health, it is 
useful in exhaustion and debility. (2) It increases the force and frequency 
of the pulse by acting reflexly through the nerves of the stomach. (3) In 
large doses it impairs digestion by over-irritating the stomach. (4) After 
absorption into the blood it lessens the oxidizing power of the red blood, 
cells. This property renders it useful in reducing the temperature. When 
constantly, or very frequently, present in the blood, it causes accumulation 
of fat and fatty degeneration of organs. (5) It undergoes combustion in 
the body, maintains or increases the body-weight, and prolongs life on an 
insufficient diet. It is therefore entitled to be received as a food. (6) If 
large doses be taken, part of it is excreted unchanged. (7) It dilates the 
bloodvessels, increases the force and frequency of the heart by its action 
on the nervous centres, to which it is conveyed by the blood, imparts a 
feeling of comfort, and facilitates bodily and mental labour. It does not 
give additional strength, but merely enables a man to draw upon his reserve 
energy. It may thus give assistance in a single effort, but not in prolonged 
exertions. (8) The same is the case with the heart, but in disease alcohol 
frequently slows instead of quickening the pulsations of that organ, and 
thus economizes instead of expending its reserve energy. (9) By dilating 
the vessels of the skin, alcohol warms the surface at the expense of the 
internal organs. It is thus injurious when taken during exposure to cold, 
but beneficial when taken after the exposure is over, as it tends to prevent 
congestion of internal organs. (10) The symptoms of intoxication are due 
to paralysis of the nervous system: the cerebrum and cerebellum being 
first affected, and then the cord, and lastly the medulla oblongata. It is 
through paralysis of the medulla that alcohol usually causes death. (11) The 
apparent immunity which drunken men enjoy from the usual effects 
of serious accidents is due to the paralysis of the nervous mechanism, 
through which shock would be produced in a sober condition.” 

Dr. Buchanan’s volume has also been prepared specially with a view to 
provide for the requirements of students. It is divided into two sections. 
The first consists of sixteen chapters dealing with the main facts and prin¬ 
ciples of forensic medicine. The second, consisting of fifteen chapters, is 
devoted to toxicology. The work throughout, both in substance and ar¬ 
rangement, is excellent. There are tables, statistical and otherwise, figures 
and illustrations taken from photographs, pulse-tracings, and the letter- 
press generally is arranged in a manner which the student and the prac¬ 
titioner will know how to appreciate. For those preparing for the ordeal 
of written and oral examinations the book will be found most effective. 
The volume provides an excellent account of the action of alcohol and 
other inebriant poisons. The description of acute alcoholism is particularly 
good : “In most cases the symptoms come on within a few minutes after 
the poison is swallowed. Giddiness, confusion of ideas, and a difficulty in 
walking straight, are among the first effects produced, these being followed 
by stupor and coma. Nausea and vomiting are the early signs of recovery. 
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In some cases there may be no premonitory symptoms, sudden and complete 
stupor supervening some time after a large dose of alcohol has been taken. 
The patient not infrequently recovers from the first symptoms. A relapse 
takes place; he becomes insensible, and dies convulsed. The countenance 
wears a vacant expression, the face flushed and bloated, the lips livid, and 
the pupils dilated and insensible to light. The pupils may be contracted, 
but dilate on irritating the skin by a pinprick or pinch. The sensibility of 
the pupil to the action of light should be regarded as a favourable symptom. 
The rapidity with which alcohol acts is not so great as to prevent the 
individual from walking some distance and performing certain acts of voli¬ 
tion. The rapidity with which the symptoms show themselves will depend 
upon the previous habits of the individual, and the strength and quantity of 
the alcohol taken. Alcohol, when diluted, induces a preliminary stage of 
excitement, followed by stupor ; but when concentrated, stupor may come 
on almost immediately after the spirit is swallowed. The vapour of alcohol 
may act as a poison, giving rise to the symptoms above mentioned.” With 
regard to delirium tremens Dr. Buchanan says: “ This affection, it is stated, 
may be induced by the sudden discontinuance of alcohol in those who are 
habitually given to its use.” As to the absorption and elimination of 
alcohol, it is stated that “ from experiments on animals it has been shown 
that alcohol is rapidly absorbed, and then eliminated from the system, and 
that all traces of alcohol may disappear in a few hours, and yet death be 
the result of its action. Alcohol is supposed to be decomposed in the body, 
but the exact changes it undergoes do not appear to be very clearly 
made out.” 


The MODERN Factory. By George M. Price, M.D., Director, Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt and Dress and 
Waist Industries, New York City. Pp. xx + 574, with 257 illustrations. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. London: Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 1914. Price 
17s. net. 

This is a work which should be studied by all students of industry and 
practical workers for social service on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
book is unique. The numerous and remarkable illustrations taken from 
actual photographs of men and women and things as they are mark the 
volume as one of exceptional interest and value. The modern factory is a 
great influence in the industrial and social life of the peoples of this country 
and America. Dr. Price, in his preface, shows that factory and labour 
legislation, the industrial relations between capital and labour, and the 
improvement of factory conditions and amelioration of workers, are among 
the burning questions of the day in America. “ The Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the legislatures of individual States, and many private social organiza¬ 
tions throughout the country, vie with eaeh other in numerous inquiries, 
conferences, investigations, commissions, exhibits, etc., all bearing on the 
subject of industrial and factory conditions.” The author of this very 
complete monograph has sought to provide “ a comprehensive, although 
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.necessarily brief, review of the safety and sanitary conditions of factories 
and workshops as they are, and to indicate the methods of safety, sanita- 
tion, efficiency, a^d welfare, of factories and workshops as they should be.” 
Dr. Price, as Sanitary Inspector of the New York Health Department, 
student and teacher of sanitary science, and a practitioner for twenty years 
in the most crowded section of the Bast Side in New York City, has 
brought special knowledge to the accomplishment of his great work. In a 
brief review it is impossible to give any adequate survey of the volume. 
Some indication of its scope may be indicated by an enumeration of its 
chapter headings : The Factory, its Rise, Growth, and Influence; The 
Workplace; Factory Fires and their Prevention; Factory Accidents and 
Safety; Light and Illumination in Factories ; Factory Sanitation ; Em¬ 
ployers' Welfare Work; Air and Ventilation in Factories; Industrial 
Dusts and Dusty Trades ; Industrial Poisons, Gases, and Fumes ; Factory 
Legislation ; and Factory Inspection. The appendices include a selected 
bibliography and a list of the most important investigating commissions 
which have issued reports in England and the United States. The book is 
a masterly production, and we trust this all too brief notice will be sufficient 
to induce all interested in the welfare of the factory worker, and the 
betterment in the conditions of factory life and work, to study the work in 
its entirety. 


Lessons and Experiments on Scientific Hygiene and Temper¬ 
ance for Elementary School Children. By Helen Coomber. 
Pp. xx+163. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., St. Martin Street, 
W.C. 1914. Price Is. net. 

This manual is based on the suggestive “ Lessons on Temperance ” issued 
in 1909 by the Board of Education for England and Wales. The Introduc¬ 
tion provides an all too brief and by no means complete sketch of endeavours 
which have been made to secure rational instruction in the elementary 
schools of the nation regarding the facts and principles on which temper¬ 
ance teaching should be based. Many difficulties have opposed progress, and 
hindrances still persist. Miss Comber’s manual should prove of real 
assistance to teachers. In simple words and with the use of appliances 
inexpensive and easily procured, lessons are set forth in a form which 
should meet the needs of most schools. It is stated that “ much helpful 
criticism and suggestions have been given by practical teachers and phys¬ 
iological experts, and that all the scientific statements have been sub¬ 
mitted to and approved by Sir Victor Horsley, who has made a special 
study of the question.” The author explains that the work has been 
planned for children of eleven to fourteen years of age, and it is suggested 
that forty-minute lessons are best suited for such type of experimental 
work as is advocated. The manual has certainly been prepared with no 
little care and discernment, and in the hands of an enlightened and expert 
teacher must prove of considerable service. The simple figures will be of 
xeal assistance. We could have wished that additional sections had been 
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provided, dealing with the economic and civic aspects of sobriety and intern* 
perance, but such will possibly be added in the next edition, which should 
also be furnished with an index. 


The Nutrition OF A Household. By Edwin Tenny Brewster, A.M., 
and Lilian Brewster, R.N. Pp. x + 208. Boston and New York : 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 4, Park Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
1915. Price $1 net. 

This is a book which should be read by those interested in the physiology 
of food and feeding and the scientific ordering of a rational dietary. The 
following dictum of Mr. Graham Wallis forms a text for the volume : 
“ Human progress consists in the gradual and partial substitution of science 
for art, of the power over nature acquired in youth by study, for that which 
comes in late middle age as the result of experience.” The authors in these 
concise little gatherings of crisply expressed chapters have collected and 
summarized in simple non-technical language the elaborate studies of Lusk, 
Voit, Rubner, and others, as well as the publications of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Many abstruse problems of chemical phys¬ 
iology are lucidly explained, and the ordinary man interested in the ordering 
of his meals and the maintenance of his health will profit both in purse and 
body by a perusal of these pages. The book is in many ways a novelty, 
but, although new in style and manner of presentation, it deals with prob¬ 
lems which are likely to remain in some measure problematical as long as 
mankind endures. The volume, however, is an able exposition of an 
intricate subject, and should do much to arouse and extend intelligent 
interest in the problems of nutrition. 


THE Family Cookery Book : A Comprehensive Collection of Eco¬ 
nomical Recipes. Pp. 95. London : Offices of The Church Family 
Newspaper, 17, Tavistock Street, W.C. 1915. Price 6d. net. 

This is a manual to meet the needs of to*day. It provides directions for 
the preparation of simple, nutritious, and tasty dishes more or less special 
to various parts of the country. The idea of the collection is to supply 
suggestions and recipes for the provision of such dishes as may prove a 
welcome change from usual everyday cookery. The arrangement is alpha¬ 
betical, and full particulars are given concerning each recipe. A section is 
devoted to the preparation of “ Temperance Drinks.” 


Liberal Judaism and Social Service. By Harry S. Lewis, M.A., 
joint author of “The Jew in London.” Pp. 159. Issued jointly for 
the Eastern Council of Reform Rabbis and the Free Synagogue. New 
York : Block Publishing Company, 40, East Fourteenth Street. 1915. 
Price $1.00 net. 

This little volume will come as a surprise to many. It consists of the six 
Lewisohn lectures delivered in 1913, and is a remarkable discussion of 
social service in relation to the teachings and influence of the Synagogue. 
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The book is an intensely interesting revelation of the view-point of Liberal 
Judaism, and indicates the spirit and purpose of the progressive Jew who 
desires to see in Judaism a living religion vitalizing social force making for 
righteousness. The titles of the six lectures indicate in some scant measure 
the scope of the work : The New Covenant, Some Biblical Concepts of 
Social Duty, Some Rabbinic Concepts of Social Duty, Jewish Charity in 
the Middle Ages, Jewish Social Service of To-day, and The City of God. 
Here is the closing paragraph of this remarkable book : “ For the Jew, 
religion spells Judaism. Throughout its long history, Judaism has guided 
Israel along the path of social righteousness, and its potentialities remain 
unexhausted. This is an age of reconstruction for all historic religions, and 
our own faith is not exempt from the same necessity. We must teach the 
masses of our people, upon whom the Judaism of yesterday has lost hold, that 
their salvation lies in Liberal Judaism, which is beginning to find itself 
to-day, and which will become the Judaism of to-morrow.” 


Early Methodist Philanthropy. By Eric McCoy North. Pp. 
viii+181. New York: The Methodist Book Concern, 150, Fifth 
Avenue. 1914. Price $1.00 net. 

This monograph is based on patient and wisely directed research, and, 
while of special interest to the people called Methodists, merits the thought¬ 
ful study of all who desire accurate information regarding the social and 
religious influences which were moulding forces in the Methodist Move¬ 
ment. The work deals with the evolution and early manifestations of 
Methodist philanthropy before the Revival, describes the evidences of 
charity in the Early Methodist organization, and details the service rendered 
by the Early Methodists to the sick and infirm prisoners and the poor. 
There are good descriptions of some of the early and characteristic 
Methodist philanthropic institutions, such as the Kingswood Schools, the 
Schools and Poorhouses at London and Bristol, the Newcastle Orphan 
House, the Georgia Orphan House of Whitefield, Miss Bosanquet’s School, 
with some account of Methodist Institutions in Ireland, also Methodism and 
the Sunday-School Movement. The concluding chapter is a discerning 
study of the Place and Significance of Early Methodist Philanthropy. The 
appendices contain matter of special historical interest, together with 
a good bibliography. There is no index. 


The Cure of Self-Consciousness. By James Alexander. Pp. xiii 
+ 151. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Andrew Reid and Co., Ltd.; and 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Go., Ltd. 1915. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This manual claims to be a treatise on a “ practical method of treatment 
for the cure of self-consciousaess and its cognate states of mind viz., 
bashfulness, blushing, nervousness, shyness, stammering, stuttering, 
timidity, and adolescent fears.” It is certainly in many ways a remarkable 
book, and, although lacking in many of the features of a scientific work, 
VOL. XIII. 10 
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and far from complete in its exposition of the psycho-physiological factors 
in the conditions dealt with, it yet furnishes much practical information 
and serviceable suggestions which parents, teachers, and others, responsible 
for the direction of adolescents and young men and women in the making, 
will find of assistance if studied with discernment. The element which 
we term self-consciousness is undoubtedly in not a few cases an influence 
in driving many public men and some women in responsible positions to seek 
stimulus in alcoholic drinks or other undesirable agents. There is reason 
to believe that inebriety in many cases has been established by a resort to 
alcohol and drugs taken at first to enable “ self-consciousness ” and allied 
states to be overcome. We therefore think that much of the advice pre¬ 
sented in this manual will be found helpful to those who are endeavouring 
patiently to win release from the habit of alcohol and drug addiction. The 
author is clearly one who has studied human frailties with much insight, 
and possesses much sympathy for, as well as a desire to serve, those who 
are handicapped by the influence of abnormal psychological states. The 
book is a somewhat unconventional, but well-intentioned contribution to 
psycho-pathology and psycho-therapeutics. 


CAPETOWN TO KAFUE : The Story of an Eighteen-Thousand Miles 
Journey. By the Rev. N. J. Taylor. Pp. 127, with illustrations. 
London : W. A. Hammond, Holborn Hall, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
1915. 

This is a particularly interesting record of the wanderings of a depu¬ 
tation, consisting of the author and Councillor A. Shaw, sent out to South 
and South-Central Africa by the General Missionary Committee of the 
Primitive Methodist Church. The book is racily written, and is lit up 
with many touches of humour, while the numerous illustrations add much 
to the realism of the story. The book affords much new light on missionary 
enterprise and opportunities, and indicates something of the problems of 
native life and character which have to be faced and solved if effective 
progress is to be made towards civilization and Christianity. The book is 
one which, while appealing specially to those engaged in the support of the 
religious enterprise here so picturesquely described, is nevertheless one 
which will be read with profit by all concerned in the opening up of Africa 
and the provision of religious and industrial training for its native races. 


The Soldier’s Pocket Companion : A Little Book with a Wide 
Range for the Man on Active Service. With a Special Message from 
H.R.H. The Princess Royal. Edited by the Earl of Meath, K.P., P.C. 
Pp. 165. London : The Church Army, Bryanston Street, W., and 
Crosby Lockwood and Son, 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 1915. 
Price Is. net. 

This khaki-coloured, pocket-shaped little manual has been compiled for 
the soldier in the field, “ to assist his work, to equip his mind, and to 
preserve bis soul.” The Princess Royal provides a foreword in which 
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appears the sympathetic and yet pathetic message, “To all its soldier 
readers I say, God bless you and keep you from all danger, and bring you 
home again in peace and safety.” The Earl of Meath, a true Christian 
patriot, explains in the introduction that the book is intended “for the use 
of those who, awake to the call of King and Country, are voluntarily 
facing the dangers of the battlefield and trenches in the defence of all that 
is dear to free, brave, and honourable men.” The manual contains 
English*French and English-German Vocabularies ; Notes on Mechanical 
Transport and Warfare, Field Telephones, the Use of the Compass, 
Meteorological Matters, and the Making of Useful Knots ; Diagrams of 
German Aeroplanes ; a Glossary of Aviation Terms; references to Regi¬ 
mental Histories, and information on the Growth of the British Empire. 
There is also a message from the Lord Bishop of London, and a Guide to 
Devotion arranged by the Rev. Prebendary Carlisle. The “ Companion” 
will be a welcome souvenir for soldier friends. 


PRIVATE 7664 : A Faithful Soldier of the Brave Worcesters. By Edward 
Smith, J.P., author of “ Mending Men.” Pp. 96. London : The 
Religious Tract Society, 4, Bouverie Street, and 65, St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, E.C. 1915. Price 6d. net. 

Mr. Edward Smith is a well-known worker among men, and in this 
attractive little volume he has presented the essentials in the life of a young 
soldier, Private J. H. Cox, killed in action at La Quenque Rue on 
October 28, 1914. The records of the thoughts and ways of this Christian 
patriot are set forth mainly in a series of soul-stirring letters. They tell of 
escapades and experiences in Barbadoes, Malta, Egypt, and India; civilian 
life in South Wales ; and something of the tragedy and gallantry of a 
soldier’s life with the Expeditionary Force in France. 


“ Alcohol and Parenthood,” by Dr. C. W. Saleeby, is now issued in a 
fourth and revised edition (London : Church of England Temperance 
Society, 50, Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W. 1915. Price Id., or 
6s. per 100 net). Part II. consists of an article on “The Dysgenics of 
War and Alcohol,” reprinted and revised from the last issue of this Journal. 


“Temperance, Taxation, and Housing Reform,” by T. P. Ritzema 
(Blackburn : The Offices of The Northern Daily Telegraph. 1915. Price 2d.), 
indicates its aim and purpose in its subtitle, which is, “ The Lesson of the 
War: Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic Impossible; Nationalization the 
Solution.” The brochure contains many facts and figures relating to 
the national expenditure in drink, the unequal distribution of wealth, the 
need of rating and taxation reform, and housing problems. Much matter 
for thought and discussion will be found in the section “How to 
Nationalize the Liquor Traffic.” The author expresses the view that 
“ Unless a large proportion of the profits from the sale of drink was ear- 
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marked for social work, I fear any proposal to nationalize the liquor traffic 
would continue to meet with strong opposition from a section of the 
temperance party.” Mr. Ritzema’s pamphlet contains both practical and 
impracticable suggestions, and is characterized by a passion for social 
reform and justice. 


“ Health in the Gamps: A Talk to Soldiers,” by Professor H. R. 
Kenwood (London : H. K. Lewis and Go., Ltd., 136, Gower Street, W.C. 
1915. Price 3d. net; 100 copies, 21s. net), is a practical little manual 
addressed to men in the field, and affording in simple language information 
regarding some of the common dangers to health and the best means for 
maintaining physical vigour and preventing the attacks of infectious disease 
and other disorders. The advice in regard to alcohol is excellent, and we 
venture on the following quotation : “ The soldier must be strictly moderate, 
so far as alcohol is concerned. It is no friend of his, and he will have 
many reasons to shake hands with himself if he can give up the habit of 
drinking alcohol altogether—for it is only a habit, after all. There are 
many false impressions with reference to alcohol, as it makes one feel that 
it effects what it really does not, for 4 wine is a mocker.’ Medical opinion 
is agreed upon the facts that in much smaller quantities than those which 
produce any obvious effect upon him it tends to blunt a man’s senses, 
reduces muscular power, lowers his resistance to disease and cold, and 
delays his recovery from injuries; and so (generally speaking) it reduces 
his efficiency.” 


“ Sweden’s Temperance Pioneer,” by Mme. Adolphe Hoffmann. Trans¬ 
lated and adapted by Sonia E. Howe, with a foreword by the Bishop of 
Willesden (London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1915), is 
a small booklet descriptive of the life and work of Pastor Peter Wieselgren. 
He founded in 1816, when only seventeen years of age, a temperance society 
which rose to a membership of 100,000. His most illustrious recruit was 
the Grown Prince of Sweden, afterwards King Oscar I. One of Wieselgren’s 
mottoes was : “ Life is strife ; if we do not fight we do not live ”—a motto 
not inappropriate for the present day. 


“The Tobacco Habit,” by Bruce Fink, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in 
Miami University (published by Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, U.S.A., 
October, 1914), is a monograph on tobacco-smoking, and its effects on boys 
and men. Experiences and opinions from many and varied sources are 
presented, and an interesting bibliography is provided. The author con¬ 
cludes, in regard to the tobacco habit, that “ it would have been a pleasant 
duty to defend it, and it has been a most unpleasant one to condemn a 
habit followed by so many men. However, in face of the overwhelming 
expert evidence against the use of tobacco, and the weakness of any 
possible argument in its favour, the writer is not disposed to write one 
word that might influence any person to use the vile and poisonous weed.” 
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“ The Case against the Little White Slaver” (published by Henry Ford, 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A., 1914) contains a portrait frontispiece of Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison, the well-known inventor, and a facsimile of a letter 
from him, in which he says : “ The injurious agent in cigarettes comes 
principally from the burning paper wrapper. The substance thereby formed 
is called ‘ acrolein.’ It has a violent action on the nerve centres, producing 
degeneration of the cells of the brain, which is quite rapid among boys. 
Unlike most narcotics, this degeneration is permanent and uncontrollable. 
I employ no person who smokes cigarettes.” Mr. Ford has collected much 
striking evidence in condemnation of the cigarette, and presents his case 
with a vigour which will doubtless convert many. 


“Where to Stay and What to See” (published by Walter Hill, 67-71, 
Southampton Row, London, E.C., 1915. Price Is.) is now in its twentieth 
edition, and will be found of much help to those desiring guidance in the 
selection of health, holiday, and educational resorts, or centres for desirable 
residence during the autumn and winter. 


“ Alcohol and the Human Body,” by Sir Victor Horsley and Dr. Mary 
D. Sturge (London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1915. Price Is. net), is now 
issued in a new, popular, and fifth edition. It is stated that 20,000 copies 
have been printed since the appearance of the last edition in 1911. The 
book admirably presents the latest information regarding the real effects of 
alcohol on the body as evidenced by anatomical, statistical, and experimental 
research. It is shown that ignorance as to the action of alcohol has led to 
" the complete paralysis of proposed anti-alcohol legislation, even when 
introduced by the Government for the purpose of sustaining the strength of 
the nation during a terrible war.” The present edition has been thoroughly 
revised, and contains a new chapter on “ Alcohol and Tropical Conditions,” 
contributed by Sir Leonard Rogers, K.C.I.E. There is also a further fresh 
chapter summarizing the facts which have accumulated during more than a 
century, indicating the disastrous consequences of issuing alcohol to men in 
the naval and military services. No lengthy notice is required, for every 
possessor of a shilling will be enabled to procure a copy of this notable 
volume. 
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PREPARATIONS : NEW AND OLD. 


WHOLESOME BEVERAGES. 

EVIL is best overcome by the application of good. Many lament the 
prevalence of insobriety, but few endeavour to provide positive agencies 
for the establishment of sobriety. Man is a drinking animal, and his 
craving must be satisfied. Man also experiences social needs, and these 
must be met. Alcoholic beverages in this country are the most easily 
obtained forms of drink, and the public-house is in most places the only 
centre for the exercise of the most desired elements of social life. If 
alcoholism is to be overcome, more rational efforts will be required to 
provide acceptable and effective substitutes for the public-house and 
intoxicating drinks. During recent years much progress has been made 
along these lines. The war has clearly evidenced the urgent need for an 
expansion of rational effort in special directions. The Y.M.C.A., among 
many agencies which have endeavoured to cater for the social needs of 
sailors and soldiers and workers for national service, has ably demonstrated 
what rationally directed measures can attain in the provision of agencies 
which will counteract anti-social influences. 

Of all beverages, probably tea is the most popular and serviceable. In 
most civilized lands some form of tea is available. Among Britishers the 
custom of tea-drinking has rapidly increased of recent years, due, doubt¬ 
less, to the spread of attractive tea-shops in all our large centres. Tea 
has undoubtedly been a valuable agent in the development of temperance. 
Many advantages are offered by tea as a beverage, but it is essential that 
it should be of good quality and skilfully prepared. Unless these essential 
points are secured, tea-drinking is likely to prove deleterious rather than a 
safe and pleasant restorative. An excellent form of tea is now being 
supplied by Sumner’s “Ty-Phoo” Tea, Ltd., the head office being at 
Castle Street, Birmingham. This really excellent tea claims to be devoid 
of tannin, and such as can be taken by subjects who are upset by ordinary 
preparations. This pure leaf-edge tea is being prescribed and used by large 
numbers of medical practitioners. Certainly “ Ty-Phoo Tips ” only needs 
to be used to be approved- Specimens will be sent on application being 
made to the above address. 
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The Nestle and Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company, 6 and 8, East- 
cheap, London, E.C., supply a particularly valuable series of nutrients 
which long experience has proved to be of the greatest value for all 
sorts and conditions of adults and children. The concentrated and condensed 
milk preparations have been of exceptional service to our sailors at 
sea and our soldiers at the front, and they will be of assistance to munition 
workers and all other forms of labourers requiring palatable and nutritious 
beverages. We would particularly commend the “ Ideal Milk,” which is 
fresh milk concentrated to the consistency of cream and sterilized, but 
containing no sugar and no preservatives. When mixed with soda-water 
it forms a particularly attractive thirst-quenching, and at the same time a 
highly nutritious, beverage. It is just the thing for expectant and nursing 
mothers, and can be strongly recommended to women hankering after the 
old-fashioned stout or other undesirable alcoholic drinks. Two other 
preparations we would strongly commend for use during winter months : 
“The Milkmaid” brand of “Cafe au Lait ” and “Cocoa made with 
Milk.” These are excellent means for easily and quickly preparing 
reliable and delicious, stimulating and nutritious beverages. They only 
need to be known to become popular with all classes of the community. 

Barley-water is an inexpensive, readily prepared, wholesome, and palat¬ 
able drink. Messrs. W. and G. Brown, the well-known cereal food 
specialists of Derby, supply “Barley Kernels” in convenient boxes (price 
4d. each), and suggest the following as the best way to make barley- 
water as a table drink : “ Pour one pint of boiling water upon two table¬ 
spoonfuls of Brown’s Barley Kernels, stir, and allow to settle and cool. 
If desired, add lemon and sugar to taste. Barley-water should be made 
fresh every day, and allowed two hours to cool.” 

Messrs. Chivers and Sons, Ltd., of Histon, Cambridge, the well-known 
purveyors of jams and preserved English fruits, are now supplying what 
they term “ Cambridge Lemonade,” in convenient packet form. Each 
package contains sufficient materials for the preparation of two gallons 
of superior lemonade. The directions for preparation are quite simple : 
The contents of the bottle are emptied into a jug, and half to one pound of 
loaf sugar is added according to taste, and then a pint and a half of boiling 
water is poured over the whole. The syrup when cool is ready for use, 
and while still warm it should be put into a stoppered decanter or well- 
corked bottle in order that the full flavour may be retained. To make 
a refreshing drink, one tablespoonful of the syrup is added to a tumbler 
of cold water, soda or other aerated water. 

Consol Automatic Aerators (1914), Ltd., 22 to 26, Paul Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C., are the makers of a thoroughly reliable series of 
powders for the preparation of Lemon Squash, Home-made Lemonade, and 
Limeade. These powders are not only portable, and in many ways con¬ 
venient for storage and transport, but they are composed of the best quality 
of ingredients. To make refreshing drinks the addition of plain cold water 
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is all that is necessary. Boiling water is not needed, and no sugar is 
required. By mixing 4 ounces of powder with a gallon of good water, a 
most refreshing and palatable beverage is procured. These powders are 
available in tins of varying size, containing 4 ounces, 8 ounces, and 1 pound. 
The prices are respectively 5d., 9d., and Is. 5d. each. The special advan¬ 
tages of these drinks in powder form are so apparent that it is only necessary 
to use them to realize their convenience and attractiveness. 

Messrs. G. F. Sutton, Sons and Go., Osborne Works, Brandon Road, 
York Road, King’s Gross, London, N.W., are manufacturers of a variety of 
non-alcoholic beverages. We would direct special attention to their Lime 
Juice Cordial and Lemon Squash, which provide refreshing and particularly 
wholesome drinks. They are also the makers of Cox’s Ginger Wine, 
which is an excellent beverage for autumn days. 


FOOD PRODUCTS. 

The “ Allenburys” Concentrated Food Products, prepared by the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, 
London, G.C., will be found of much value in meeting the needs of these 
strenuous days. They are excellent for sailors and soldiers, aviators and 
motorists, athletes and travellers, and are of service not only at the front, 
but in the home. For administration to the sick and delicate they provide 
agents which are both stimulants and nutrients of high value. We 
believe these preparations will be found of much value in the treatment of 
inebriates, and as effective substitutes for alcoholic liquors. Full par¬ 
ticulars and specimens may be obtained on application to Messrs. Allen and 
Hanburys, Ltd., at the above address, or at their West End house, 
7, Vere Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


THE NEW WATERMAN PEN. 

For many years we have used a “ Waterman,” with the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion. There was only one drawback : the more we used it, the oftener did it 
run dry. Now, however, the interruption of refilling is reduced to the 
minimum of simplicity by the introduction of the new model of the New 
Pocket Self-Filling Waterman Ideal. This pen has all the excellent quali¬ 
ties and patent parts of the ordinary form of Waterman, but in addition it 
is provided with a most ingenious device. There is a small lever fitting 
flush with the barrel, and in no way detracting from the appearance or 
interfering with comfort and effectiveness in use. To fill the pen, all that 
the writer has to do is to raise the lever, insert the nib in the ink, and then 
lower the lever. The whole action is but the work of a moment. The 
pen throughout is of the highest workmanship. There is a screw-lock cap 
which prevents all possibility of leakage. For doctors, literary workers, 
travellers, as well as for the general public desirous of ease and efficiency. 
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this pen is undoubtedly without a rival. For those serving in the navy and 
service, or engaged in national service at home, or assisting in any form of 
work requiring the employment of pens, ink, and paper, this new pen will 
prove a most acceptable present. We have no doubt that the general 
verdict of all those fortunate enough to possess the new Waterman will be, 
“ Once used always used.” The new Lever Pocket Self-Filling Pen can be 
obtained at prices varying from 12s. 6d. upwards. An illustrated leaflet 
giving full particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. L. G. Sloan, 
The Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


BULB CULTURE. 

At this season of the year attention may wisely be directed to the selec¬ 
tion and preparation of bulbs for the brightening of dark and strenuous 
winter days and the promise of a coming spring. Even among the anxie¬ 
ties and economies of war days time and money may be well given to the 
culture of bulbs for the brightening of home and the encouragement of 
sick and wounded. We would direct special attention to the excellent 
and inexpensive collections supplied by the old-established firm of Dutch 
growers, Messrs. John Telkamp, Botanical Gardens, Hillegom, Haarlem, 
Holland. We would advise readers to procure a copy of the new illus¬ 
trated price-list. Particulars regarding some of the collections of bulbs 
for indoor and outdoor growing will be found in the advertisement pages 
of the present issue of this Journal. 
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MEMORANDA. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety occupies a unique position 
among scientific institutions. It exists for the systematic study of inebriety 
and the investigation of all forms of alcoholism. Its outlook is wide, and 
its work is ordered on rational lines. All questions relating to drug 
addiction come within its purview, It is not in any way an ordinary 
temperance body, for it does not seek to direct or control the personal 
actions of its Members and Associates in regard to the use or administration 
of alcohol or any other drug. The society is a strictly medico-sociological 
body with a definite aim, the scientific study of morbid states due to the 
action of alcohol. 

During the past fourteen months of war the alcohol problem has attracted 
world-wide attention. The influence of intoxicants has been recognized as 
a very real factor in national life, and much has been said and written 
regarding means and methods whereby the deranging action of alcohol on 
large numbers of the community can be best met and dealt with. At no 
time in our national history was there a greater need for scientific precision 
and the application of measures based on well-ascertained facts and 
governed by clearly recognized principles. It is evident, therefore, that 
the work of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, instead of being cur¬ 
tailed, should be extended in many directions. The Society is compelled 
by its constitution and by financial and other considerations to carry on its 
work within fairly definite limitations. The Council are desirous of con¬ 
sidering any suggestions which would enable scientific studies within the 
range of the Society’s activities to be undertaken. Meanwhile it is very 
desirable that all interested in the development of the Society should bring 
its aims and the character of its work before the notice of those likely to 
become Members and Associates. <^A special form of application for 
election to the Membership or-Assopiateship is being sent out with each 
number of the current issue of the journal, and it is hoped that these forms 
will be filled in and returned to the Hon. Secretary by those wishful for 
election to the Society. It may here be noted that the annual minimum 
subscription to the Society is a merely nominal one of five shillings, which, 
however, barely covers the expenses incurred in the publication of the 
official journal quarterly, and the necessary arrangements for the meetings 
of the Society. The Council have therefore established a reserve fund 
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with a view to the provision of means for the maintenance of further 
developments, and even in these trying days of strenuous war it is hoped 
that those anxious for the welfare of the Society will do their best to 
support this supplementary endeavour. It may here be stated that the 
meetings of the Society are held in the rooms of the Medical Society of 
London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.,on the after¬ 
noons of the second Tuesday in January, April, July, and October. Quali- 
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DRINK to YOU means 
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THEY give up LIFE 

FOR YOU. 

“WON’T YOU GIVE UP 

DRINK 

FOR THEM?” 


Those wilting to FOLLOW THE KING" in Hi* Declaration of Abatinenc# for the War. 
may do *o locally ; or form* for signature may be obtained free, with evidence in support 
from the Secretary of The National Temperance League. Paternoster House. London. E.C. 


fied medical practitioners are admitted to the Society as Members, and 
others interested in the work of the Society are eligible for election as 
Associates. A copy of the British Journal of Inebriety is sent quarterly, 
post free, to every Member and Associate. 


The Sixth Norman Kerr Lecture will be delivered by Sir William J. 
Collins, K.C.V.O., D.L., M.D., M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., on Tuesday, 
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October 12, 1915, at 4 p.m., in the hall of the Medical Society of London, 
11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. The subject of the lecture 
will be “ The Ethics and Laws of Drug and Alcohol Addiction.” 


We have repeatedly drawn attention to the importance of educating the 
man in the street to the dangers incident to the use of alcohol, and to the 

ALCOHOL 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, m.d. says: 

ilmdttPHR 

WITHOUT IT! 



WITHOUT IT ! 


YOUwili .[RICHER 

WITHOUT IT! 



Those willing to ‘FOLLOW THE KING’ In His Declaration of Abstinence for the War may 
do so locally; or forms for signature may be obtained free, with evidence In support, 
from the Secretary, National Temperance League, Paternoster House. London, E.C. 


far reaching evils inseparably associated with alcoholism. Recent ex¬ 
perience has abundantly testified to the effectiveness of “the poster” as 
an instrument for arousing men to thought and action. In our last issue 
we drew attention to the appeal of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle for the pro¬ 
vision of effective and national posters. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
J. T. Rae, Secretary of the National Temperance League, Paternoster 
House, 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., we are enabled to reproduce 
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two of the striking posters authorized by Sir A. Conan Doyle. It is 
suggested that they should be exhibited in prominent places, where the 
industrial classes cannot fail to see them. It may be added that copies of 
these posters may be obtained at Is. a dozen or 6s. 6d. per hundred 
carriage paid. 

We are also glad to be able to give illustrations of a very effective series 
of posters which have been prepared by Messrs. Petty and Sons, of the 
Whitehall Printeries, Leeds. These striking placards are excellently 
printed in bold type and attractive colours. Such picture posters, if 
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displayed in the right places, should accomplish a truly patriotic service. 
They can be supplied in quantities at very low prices—viz., 500 for 20s. 


The National Food Fund, originated under the auspices of the Women’s 
Emergency Corps, and acting as official distributors of the War Refugees’ 
Committee, Aldwych (Offices : lA, Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W.) 
formulate as objects : 1. The collection and distribution of fcod through 
the agency of approved societies dealing with distress caused by the War. 
2. The prevention of waste on the National Food Resources by means of 
an educational campaign on a wide scale. We have received the first of 
the “ National Food Fund Handbooks.” It is entitled “ The National 
Food Fund Handbook for Housewives,” and has been compiled by Lady 
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Chance (price Id.). It contains much helpful advice regarding the selection 
and use of various foods. There are many excellent recipes. The Fund 
is also issuing a series of practical leaflets. 


Two attractive pocket-shaped booklets have been prepared under the 
editorship of Mr. John Turner Rae, Secretary of the National Temperance 
League and a member of the Council of the Royal Army Temperance 
Association. They are entitled “ Facts for the Front for Soldiers of the 
King at Home and Abroad,” and "The Worker and the War: Evidence 
on Efficiency.” In crisp, convincing words, facts, opinions, experiences, 
advice, and practical directions, are mobilized in a way which must strike 
all engaged in the most strenuous and critical of conflicts that British 
patriots have ever been called to face. These effective booklets will 
accomplish much : they will make men think. They should be distributed 
far and wide. They can be obtained at the offices of the National Tem¬ 
perance League at small cost. 


The Liverpool Medical Institution have appointed a representative Com¬ 
mittee on Venereal Diseases, and this body has issued in booklet form the 
Inaugural Address of the Chairman, Dr. Charles J. Macalister, on " The 
Dangers of the Venereal Diseases.” A four-page pamphlet prepared by 
Dr. R. W. Mackenna (Captain), R.A.M.C. (T.), on "Some Dangers a 
Soldier may Avoid,” is specially addressed to men serving in the forces. 
It is just what is wanted to warn raw recruits and thoughtless soldiers of 
some of the dangers which threaten them. 


The Church of England Temperance Society, 50, Marsham Street, West¬ 
minster, S.W., have published a number of booklets suited to the needs of 
the present. “ The Great War" consists of a course of lessons prepared 
by the Rev. C. F. Tonks (price Id.); " Lessons from the Lives of Great 
Men and Women ” is a series of thirteen simple addresses for bands of hope, 
arranged by Miss E. H. Mathews (price 4d.); " Home Life ” is a gathering 
of Simple Talks with Mothers, by Miss Constance R. Gant (price 4d.); 
" Temperance in War Time ” is a sermon by the Rev. Henry J. Trueman, 
M. A. (price Id.); " The King’s Pledge ” is a reprint of the powerful article 
by Dr. C. W. Saleeby which appeared in The Westminster Gazette (price Id.). 
There are other new booklets suitable for distribution. The Society has 
also issued a series of coloured posters. 


The new edition of " The Drink Problem," edited by Dr. T. N. Kely- 
nack, will be issued at an early date by Messrs. Methuen and Co. It will 
be designated "The Drink Problem of To-Day.” 
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THE SIXTH NORMAN KERR 
MEMORIAL LECTURE.* 

THE ETHICS AND LAW OF DRUG AND 
ALCOHOL ADDICTION. 

BY SIR WILLIAM J. COLLINS, K.C.V.O., D.L., M.D., 
M.S., B.SC., F.R.C.S., 

Consulting Surgeon to the London Temperance Hospital. 

IT is twelve years almost to the day since I first and last had the 
honour of addressing the Society for the Study of Inebriety, con¬ 
veyed then, as now, by invitation if not by dictation through your 
indefatigable Honorary Secretary, and then, as now, the topic for 
my address was indicated for me, and not selected by me. To-day, 
however, by the unanimous desire of your Council, I am entrusted 
with the delivery of the Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture, and 
must weave my allotted theme into a form consistent with, though 
I fear unworthy of, the occasion. On October 13, 1903, I spoke 
on “The Institutional Treatment of Inebriety,”+ and dealt with 
the experiment then recently initiated by the London County 
Council under the Inebriates Act of 1898. I find that I then laid 
stress on the experimental nature of that work, and said: “I 
desire to insist on the need there is to regard the question of 
dealing with the inebriate as but part of a larger question, as one 

* The Sixth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture was delivered before the 
Society for the Study of Inebriety at its Autumn Meeting, Tuesday, 
October 12, 1915, in the Hall of the Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

t The British Journal of Inebriety, January, 1904. 
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of extreme complexity, and above all as one on which many lines 
of thought should be brought to converge and focus if any 
approximation to a successful experiment is to be made. For as 
an experiment I approached the question, and as an experiment 
I still regard our work, though assuredly one to be well and 
faithfully tried. The infallible method in dealing with this 
problem is the happy and exclusive prerogative of the charlatan 
and the quack.” And, again, I asserted that “ the treatment of 
the inebriate, indeed, is not a thing by itself; the new departures 
which recent legislation has sanctioned open up questions 
involving our whole penological system.” 

Your Council have been good enough to suggest that I should 
deal in this lecture with “ Legislation for the Inebriate ”; and 
while I distrust my qualifications for handling a subject which I 
would not have presumed to select for myself, I may say that, 
having spent five of the twelve years which have elapsed since I 
last lectured to your Society in the House of Commons, I now 
venture to repeat and reaffirm, with the emphasis of such added 
experience, the expressions which I have just read from my 
former address. I pleaded with your Council to extend in two 
directions the scope of the selected topic, not, indeed, because it 
was not more than ample for a series of addresses by itself, 
but because I desire to bring in some of “ those many lines 
of thought” which need to be focussed on this experiment in 
legislation, even though in seeking to be comprehensive I may 
run the risk of being discursive. I asked that the ethical 
considerations which should underlie legislation might enter 
into our consideration, in order that procedure according to 
principle which is method might have its place, and that the 
spirit of our laws might be in harmony with or bear some 
relation to our philosophic thought. I also requested that 
addiction to drugs might be dealt with along with that to alcohol. 
My experience as British plenipotentiary at the three International 
Conferences at The Hague dealing with the Opium Question, 
and the preparation of the International Opium Convention of 
1912, had led me to think that the method now approved by forty- 
four nationalities for dealing with one addictable class of nar¬ 
cotics might throw light on the means for dealing with another. 
In seeking this extension I could have cited the words of the late 
Dr. Norman Kerr himself, who said: “ What is commonly 
called the opium habit is a true inebriety and, again : “ Like 
alcohol, opium is a poison, though the poisonous process is 
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marked by somewhat different symptoms. That many human 
beings can without apparent harm consume ‘moderate* or even 
liberal quantities of such substances cannot be gainsaid; but 
the use of neither is absolutely free from peril. There is some 
risk inseparable from the social use of all intoxicants. Opium 
is a poison which excites, intoxicates, and enervates, the whole 
man; by repeated indulgence inducing bodily and mental 
prostration and moral perversion.” These words, taken from 
the Founder of this Society’s elaborate treatise on “Inebriety: 
its Etiology, Pathology, Treatment, and Jurisprudence,” are, I 
believe, both philosophically and practically sound, as what I 
shall have to say may perhaps serve to show. 

DR. NORMAN KERR. 

But here let me digress fora moment to pay a tribute of respect 
and remembrance to the life and labours of him whose memory 
we are here to-day to recall and keep alive. I regret that my 
own acquaintance with him was so slight, but my admiration for 
his life-work is unfeigned. Born in Glasgow in 1834, and 
educated at that city’s High School and University, he added 
by his early association with journalism the pen of the ready 
writer, and by his surgeoncy to the Allan Line a wide outlook on 
life, to that sturdy individuality characteristic of his Scottish 
forbears. From 1874 almost till his death in 1899 he practised in 
St. John’s Wood, Marylebone. Dr. Grothers, of New York, 
in the first Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture, in 1905, sympa¬ 
thetically epitomized the work of your Founder as a scientific 
investigator, an organizer, a temperance worker, and as a 
philanthropic reformer. Si monumentum quceris circumspice. This 
Society, over which he was the first to preside, the Dalrymple 
Home, the Acts from 1879 to 1898 inscribed on the Statute Book 
for the reformation of the drunkard, his numerous attractive, 
richly wrought works on every aspect of the drink question, 
testify to the whole-hearted consecration of a life to an object 
which your pious Founder held to be second to none for the 
betterment of his fellow-men. His fixity of purpose and in¬ 
sistent tenacity are largely, if not mainly, responsible for dragging 
into the public view, despite contumely and ridicule, the 
magnitude and extent of the social evil wrought by strong drink, 
and riveting upon it the attention alike of the medical profession 
and of the Member of Parliament. Your Society, which was 
founded “ to investigate the various causes of inebriety and to 
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educate the professional and public mind ” thereon, does well 
biennially to commemorate the life-work of Norman Kerr, and to 
review, in the light of recent thought and legislative endeavour, 
our accumulating knowledge on this most complex of problems. 

PREVIOUS NORMAN KERR MEMORIAL LECTURES. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that the insistence on “ a 
recognition of the physical aspect of habitual intemperance ” incor¬ 
porated in the objects of your Society was more appropriate to 
the time and temper, as well as to the philosophic trend, of the 
early eighties of last century, whence you date your birth, than 
it is to the tendencies of to-day; on this I shall have more to say 
later. It is well that every aspect should be contemplated, and 
that breadth of view should be secured. Such appears to have 
been the principle held in mind in the selection of the subjects 
which have been dealt with in the five preceding Norman Kerr 
lectures, though I am unaware whether the former orators 
have had their subjects allotted to them under a similar 
benevolent, though despotic, dispensation to that under which 
I am labouring. I note that Dr. Branthwaite in the second lecture, 
with the authority derived from a Home Office inspectorship 
and not given to ordinary scribes, dealt with “ The Causation and 
Control of Inebriety.” Professor Taav Laitinen, of Helsingfors, 
detailed in the third lecture a series of laboratory experiments 
and of elaborate statistical tables whereby he had satisfied 
himself that the bactericidal power of the blood of abstainers was 
greater than is the case in drinkers. Professor Sims Woodhead 
devoted the fourth lecture to “ The Action of Alcohol on Body 
Temperature and the Heart” ; while in 1913 Sir Thomas Clouston, 
whose recent death has left alienist medicine the poorer, dealt in 
the fifth lecture with “Some of the Psychological and Clinical 
Aspects of Alcohol.” Two passages in that valuable address I 
will venture to cite, as they afford connecting-links with the 
subject of the ethics of alcohol and drug addiction and legis¬ 
lation in relation thereto on which I am privileged to address 
you to-day. 

WILL-POWER. 

Sir Thomas Clouston said : “Looking at will-power in relation 
to control either of bodily or mental action, or to resistance against 
foolish and hurtful desires, there can be no question whatever 
that alcohol, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, weakens and 
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lessens inhibitory action. This faculty is at the root of human 
conduct. It is the basis of moral action. It is the foundation of 
wisdom. It is the comptroller of impulse. Without it duty can¬ 
not be done. It makes for self-denial and altruism in individual 
life and in society. It is the regulator of passion and desire. 
Without it in some strength no civilized form of humanity could 
exist. If it be true that this most authoritative faculty of man is in 
any way lessened by alcohol, that substance would seem to need 
no other condemnation.” And, again, his concluding observation 
was: “I can see no objection to the absolute prohibition by 
statute of the stronger drinks, except for medical purposes.” I 
will not say that in these citations are to be found all “the law 
and the prophets ” have to say on the alcohol question, but I find 
therein much that harmonizes with what I have ventured to urge, 
both in ethical philosophy and in practical politics, for many years 
past, and which I reaffirm to-day. With these few preliminary 
references and respectful homage to my illustrious predecessors, 
I will endeavour to address myself to the allotted task, and plunge 
into the formidable problem of what should be the spirit of our 
laws in dealing with a bane as old as our race, and with which 
legislatures and philanthropy have grappled for centuries with 
variegated success and failure. 

Let us, then, face squarely the facts as they confront us, laying 
aside, so far as it may be humanly possible, all preconceived 
notions, all prejudice, whether scientific, political, or theological, 
and endeavour to find, if possible, a consistent and constructive 
line of thought and action in regard to alcoholism and drug 
addiction. 


DRINKS, DRUGS, AND POISONS. 

It is clear that there are certain chemical compounds which, 
when ingested, inhaled, or injected, so affect body and mind, 
giving rise to a condition of euphoria so as to call for repetition, 
which repetition tends to weaken self-control and may lead to 
degeneration of the bodily tissues. These compounds mostly 
belong chemically either to the class of fatty alcohols, their allies 
and derivatives, or to the class of alkaloids derived from the 
vegetable kingdom, or to the large and increasing group of syn¬ 
thetic products of the laboratory, mostly belonging to the aromatic 
series. The first introduction of their influence to an individual 
may be by way of beverage, by medicinal exhibition, by imitation 
or self-indulgence, or by social habit or other association. The 
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effects of these bodies vary greatly in different races, tem¬ 
peraments, and individuals, and susceptibility, tolerance, or 
relative immunity, especially as regards the mental and moral 
results, towards the use of these agencies also varies widely. 
Moreover, most of the compounds in question, by virtue of their 
potent and often selective physiological action, fall into the class 
we speak of as drugs, often blessed and beneficent in their opera¬ 
tion, when medically administered and with due circumspection, 
to relieve pain, to woo sleep, to induce anaesthesia, or to achieve, 
in departures from the norm, some desired and legitimate phar¬ 
macological result. Furthermore, with agents of such potency, 
the line between drug and poison cannot be drawn with precision ; 
idiosyncrasy baffles posological regulations ; tolerance and cumu¬ 
lation have equally to be borne in mind, and the transition from 
pharmaceutical to toxicological effect is more indefinite in the 
case of drugs which perturb or narcotize the mind than in those 
which irritate, corrode, or destroy, the body. 


WHAT IS INEBRIETY ? 

Our inquiry naturally divides itself into two. In the first place 
we must endeavour to ascertain what is the nature of this so-called 
“ addiction ” to these noxious agents. Is it a vice to be reprobated, 
a crime or offence to be punished, or a disease to be treated or 
cured? How is it related to what we call “insanity”? The 
answers we give to these questions must largely determine the 
attitude to be assumed towards the second aspect of the problem, 
viz. : On what principle and by what practical intervention can the legis¬ 
lature prevent or remedy the individual and social ill-results consequent 
on such addiction to these noxious agencies ? 

More than twenty years ago, when as a County Councillor I 
dutifully visited the London asylums, two conclusions early forced 
themselves upon my mind. One was the urgent need that existed 
for better, closer, and wider study of the pathology of insanity, 
with a view to improve alike its treatment and its prophylaxis; 
and the other was the intimate and reciprocal association which 
existed between alcoholism and mental alienation, the will-para¬ 
lyzing effects of drink and drug indulgence on the one hand, and 
on the other the easy victimization by narcotics and mental 
alteratives, especially alcohol, of the mentally defective or 
degenerate, as if it were by some vicious pre-established har¬ 
mony betwixt the one and the other. In urging the establishment 
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of the laboratory at Claybury Asylum and the Farmfield Refor¬ 
matory near Horley, I endeavoured to assist in providing oppor¬ 
tunity and means for studying the natural history, in its clinico- 
pathological manifestations, of these mental and moral disorders, 
as well as in improving their treatment or prevention. 

INEBRIETY AND INSANITY. 

In a paper read before the Abernethian Society, as long ago as 
February, 1895, on “ The Pathology of Insanity ; the Means and 
Methods of its Study,” I said : “In the first place it is needful to 
remember that pathology is not post-mortem making, neither is it 
microscopizing, nor even test-tubing ; these are helpful and 
needful adjuncts, but they do but touch the fringe of the ques¬ 
tion. It is as idle to seek a true pathology of the mind by living in 
the post-mortem room as it was of the old Oriental physicians to 
endeavour to understand the constitution of man without dissec¬ 
tion. A pathologist must take a broad and philosophic survey of 
his subject; racial, social, hereditable, historical, and geographical 
considerations must enter into his reckoning, and he must be a 
psychologist acquainted, so far as is possible, with the working of 
the normal mind. ... A crude materialism must be avoided, 
such as that which led Carl Vogt to declare that the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile, or like that absurd elaboration 
of phrenology which led Gall and Spurzheim, in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and George Combe and others in the 
forties, to find the whole duty of man in the investigation of the 
bumps of his cranium. . . . Gowers, indeed, stated, * With the 
much-disputed question of the relation of the mind to the brain, 
the physician has nothing to do,’ and thus avoided the predica¬ 
ment of Sir William Lawrence (who was called on to recant or 
resign for saying the brain was the organ of mind), though 
somewhat violently shutting the door upon first principles which 
must ever recur to the philosophic mind, and which cannot be 
thus summarily dismissed. . . . Materialism held the field in 
Lawrence’s day. Idealism, thanks to the belated influence of 
Berkeley and Spinoza, and more modern thinkers, has knocked 
the bottom out of materialism, and the relativity of all knowledge 
goes behind the reckonings of the mere materialist.” Moreover, 
“ alike in psychological and psychiatric works, too little attention 
has been in the past given to the emotions. As a rule their 
physical relation to the senses is dwelt upon, and they are 
usually catalogued with these under the undignified and equiv- 
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ocal heading of ‘the feelings.’ Their educational and moral 
side is vaguely and meagrely treated, their affinity to the appetites 
is enlarged upon, but scant courtesy is usually paid to that side 
of the mind which is surely hardly, if at all, behind the lordly 
intellect in mental sovereignty. Comparative psychology may 
here give a valuable sidelight by the study of mind in lower 
animals, and especially in their instincts or untaught abilities, 
often more pronounced and more precocious than in the lord of 
creation.” These views, recorded twenty years ago, have found 
confirmation in that reaction against materialism and mere intel- 
lectualism, coupled with the homage paid to intuition and instinct, 
which we have of late been witnessing. 

IDEALISM v. MATERIALISM. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere, the modern medical curricu¬ 
lum, since it crystallized into form between 1850 and 1870, has 
been under the dominion of the materialistic philosophy which led 
Prutz and Moleschott, Dubois Raymond and Littr6, and their 
school, to incline to the view that without phosphorus there is no 
thought, and to define the soul as “the ensemble of functions of 
encephalic sensibility.” Curiously enough, this teaching has re¬ 
mained uninfluenced by the idealistic wave which has permeated 
philosophy and revolutionized physics; it has, nevertheless, been 
tinctured by the tendencies of recent sociology and the dogmatic 
declarations of some Eugenists. 

Thus we are assured that moral feeling is just as closely de¬ 
pendent upon organization as the meanest function of the mind ; 
that there is not an argument to prove the so-called materialism 
of one part of mind which does not apply with equal force to the 
whole mind ;* and insanity is defined as “ such a disorder or 
disease of the nervous system as prevents the individual from re¬ 
acting normally as a member of the society to which by birth and 
education he belongs.”t 

This same positivist school of thought is naturally opposed to a 
belief in any source of knowledge other than the senses, and to 
any acceptance of freedom of choice in the realm of morals. 
Confronted with the unthinkability of any relation between 

* Maudsley, Fortnightly Review, August, 1879. 

t See Savage, in Clifford Allbutt’s “System of Medicine,” vol. viii., 
p. 823. 
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matter with its characteristic of extension, and personality with 
its characteristics of consciousness and conscience, of duration 
and volition, these materialistic philosophers, when driven from a 
purely physical causation theory, take refuge in the ignoratio elenchi 
convincingly labelled “ psycho-physical parallelism.” Wundt, to 
whom appeal is generally made by what complacently styles 
itself “the best scientific opinion,” although setting out by 
ostentatiously brushing aside metaphysics, yet frankly admits that 
“ mental phenomena cannot be referred to bodily as effect to 
cause. . . . Personal character is the ultimate cause of volition,” 
and that on such questions we must appeal, not to physiology, but 
“ to metaphysics, for an answer,” for “it is, or should be, the aim 
of metaphysics to satisfy this craving for an answer.” 


FREE-WILL v. NECESSITY. 

The blighting influence of this determinist and utilitarian 
doctrine has led many educationists, reformers, and penologists 
to work exclusively on the prudential plane by the exhibition or 
privation of some material good, or the infliction or withholding of 
some physical pain, in building up or rehabilitating character. But 
Hedonism and necessitarianism are blind and fallacious guides 
in effecting individual amelioration or social betterment, even 
though they pursue the paths of despotic philanthropy, invoke 
torture as part of judicial punishment, or adopt other Draconic 
measures so popular in certain esoteric circles. 

The mental philosophy so long dominant in the schools has 
insisted that volition is one of a trinity of functions or properties 
of mind—the other two parties to this triune arrangement being 
the intellect and the feelings. Yet how valueless is any such 
attempt to dissect up personality. In the sphere of the intellect, 
in consciousness of similarity of differences and of duration, the 
influence of volition operates potently by fixation of the attention 
and the concentration of thought on past and present perception. 
In the realm of the emotions, again, how wellnigh omnipotent is 
the will—in policing the passions, in the formation of habit, in the 
voluntary acceptance of inconvenience, of pain, of sacrifice, in 
pursuit of ulterior and disinterested good. 


The ancient philosophers, in assigning the hegemony to the in¬ 
tellect, appeared to minimize the sovereignty of the will. Eccle- 
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siastics like the later determinists found no place for it with their 
doctrine of predestination. Kant, however, in the realm of the 
unconditioned gave free play to volition, and 

“ Binding Nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will.” 

He said: “ The will is a kind of causality in living beings, so far as 
they are rational, and freedom is the property of this causality, in 
virtue of which it acts independently of extrinsic determining 
causes, while the causality of all non-rational beings has the 
property of Nature-necessity, whereby they are determined to 
activity by extrinsic causes.” 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AS THE INSTRUMENT OF 

FREE-WILL. 

In Professor Bergson’s lectures Sur la Nature de I’Ame, at which 
I presided at University College some four years ago, he ridiculed 
the psycho-physical parallelists, and said: “The soul—essentially 
action, will, liberty—is thus the creative force par excellence —the pro¬ 
ductive agent of novelty in the world. It creates acts, and it can, 
in addition, create itself—not only modify its quality, but also in¬ 
crease its intensity. With a little will one can do much if one places 
the will in the right direction. For this force—the will—has this 
exceptional character—that its intensity depends on its direction, 
and that its quality may become the creator of quantity.”* 

We must not, however, lose ourselves in the cloudlands of 
philosophy, nor forget, or, like Galenus Abrahams, be ashamed of, 
our bodies and the part played by our sensations and musculature 
in perception and volition, nor speak with too great detachment 
of our material frame, like the author of “ The Human Body and 
its Relation to Man.” With Descartes we can say cogito, ergo sum, 
and concede priority to the psychological over the ontological, or 
with Berkeley insist that matter exists only as perceived, and with 
Spenser believe that 

“ Of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body make,” 

or, translating poetry into physiology, hold that function anti¬ 
cipates structure, which it determines and ordains. Science 
even in its most physical pursuits finds force, law, will, or cause, 
however you may term it, at the back of phenomena, and 
the universal mind or will sleeps in the mineral, dreams 


* Times, October, 1911. 
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in the vegetal, awakes in the animal, and becomes self-conscious 
in man, yet is immanent in all. Our material frame, including its 
most evolved and sovereign tissue comprised in the cerebro-spinal 
nervous system, is but part of the non-ego and subject to the 
same laws as all else around us. Yet this nervous system is the 
organon whereby and wherewith transcendent thought and will 
come into relation with all other objectivities. Thus Bergson 
observes in L’Evolution Creatrice: “The nervous system is the 
crown and finis of cellular differentiation, to the elaboration and 
sustenance of which all other cell activity is subordinate. It is 
the channel of choice, of indetermination. It is the role of life 
to insert some indetermination into matter. The nervous system 
with its chains of neurones is a veritable reservoir of indeter¬ 
mination, to the construction of which the vital impulse has 
led up.” 


INEBRIETY A "DISEASE OF THE WILL.” 

Our pathology of Inebriety, which in its confirmed form is 
indistinguishable from Moral Insanity, has, I submit, affected to 
be too materialistic in accentuating “the physical aspect” of its 
causation with its implied irresponsibility. When we are dealing 
with agencies which abrogate consciousness and subordinate 
conscience to appetite, we are outside the range of histology, of 
physiological physics, or even of bio-chemistry. It has been well 
said : “ If you employ the wrong instruments, the objects of your 
search may well evade you. The test-tube will not detect an in¬ 
sincerity, nor the microscope analyze a grief. The organism of 
nature, like that of the brain, lies open in its external features to 
the scrutiny of science, but on the inner side the life of both is 
reserved for other modes of apprehension, of which the base is 
self-consciousness and the crown is religion.” 

As I ventured to remark when I addressed your Society 
twelve years ago : “ It is all very well to assert, as many of your 
previous lecturers have done, that inebriety is a disease. A 
disease it may be called, but a disease of the will (if one may 
couple terms derived from the opposite poles of the material and 
the volitional), and assuredly a disease in which the individual 
possessed has in many instances a most essential co-operative 
influence in his own worsement or betterment. Speaking of a 
hysterical woman who said she was suffering from paralysis, I 
think it was Paget who tersely remarked, * She says “I cannot,” it 
looks like “ I will not ”; it is “ I cannot will.” * So it is with many 
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an inebriate; they will tell you ‘ I will if I can,’ whereas they 
should cultivate the ‘ can if I will.' They are profuse in promise 
but inept in performance. Like the younger of the two sons who 
said, * I go, sir,’ and went not, there is often no go in them. How 
to restore this will-power is, then, the problem which underlies 
the therapeutics of inebriety. Appeal must be made to higher 
sanctions than those of pleasure or even those of prudence, and 
unless we recognize in each individuality a conscious partnership 
in the architecture of his or her own character—that is to say, a 
will free to choose, a self-conscious power actuated by ideals 
which transcend the natural and merely physical sanctions, a 
will animated by a sense of moral obligation, of duty to the right 
and disinterested good—our efforts are foredoomed to failure. . . . 
It is on the moral plane that we must work if we are to re¬ 
construct character, and not merely to regulate conduct. 

“ ‘ Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! ’ ” 


THE MAD AND THE BAD. 

I at the same time endeavoured to guard against two misappre¬ 
hensions. First, I laid it down “ that to secure a return or 
approximation to a physical norm is a preliminary essential to 
any and all other treatment.” And, secondly, I said, “In many 
inebriates, I am convinced, paradoxical though it may seem, 
alcohol is not the all-important factor in the mental state. . . . 
The mad and the bad pass by insensible gradations the one into 
the other.” As in Samuel Butler’s quaint conceit, disease may 
sometimes be a crime, and crime a disease. “ The prison, the 
asylum, the hospital, the reformatory, are all needed, but 
the sorting of their contents is at present very imperfectly 
done.” 

“ Many habitual drunkards, in my opinion, either by tempera¬ 
ment or by loss of self-control and chronic self-indulgence, have 
got into a mental and moral condition that is apt for crime apart 
from drink. Or, again, alcohol is not infrequently, as it were, 
the reagent which evokes a latent criminal tendency. It saps the 
will-power at its source, and when this is weak congenitally, or 
has become so by repeated unfaithfulness to the sanctions of con¬ 
science, the will-palsy which alcohol evokes lets slip the curb and 
gives the rein to passion or appetite.” Thus the soul that will 
not is punished by I cannot. It has been well said that no one is 
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truly educated unless he is able to do what he ought to do, when 
he ought to do it, whether he wants to do it or not, or, as a yet 
older authority puts it, he who is master of himself is master of 
a king, but he who is a slave to himself is the slave of a slave. 

I need hardly add that the undoubted physical lesions which 
are the result of chronic alcoholism, mostly of the nature of 
cirrhosis, sclerosis, or other degenerative change due to irritative 
cause, and which may affect inter alia the nervous structures, can 
only by confusion of thought and logical inversion be cited as 
evidence of the pathology of inebriety. Moreover, such physical 
lesions of alcoholism are not by any means proportioned to the 
mental alienation and moral ruin which its use may occasion ; 
while in addiction to drugs, notably in morphinomania, physical 
lesions are often not easily discovered. 

Alcohol and drug addiction are, then, to be regarded as 
examples of the surrender of self-control in favour of self-indul¬ 
gence, of the voluntary preference for the lower in the presence 
of the higher alternative of volition, exercised in obedience to 
appetite rather than to the “ higher command ” of conscience. 
Those who, on the other hand, are committed to a physical 
causation of inebriety, and to a determinist philosophy, must, it 
seems to me, flounder in the quicksands of responsibility and 
irresponsibility, and will continue to search in vain for something 
out of a bottle, or, maybe, a hypodermic injection, wherewith 
to redeem the sot and rehabilitate the will. 

THE ROLE OF LEGISLATION. 

If what I have been urging in regard to the pathology of 
inebriety be correct, what indications should we gather therefrom 
in order, by just ethical considerations, to formulate remedial 
legislation and administration? How far and in what manner 
can State intervention be justified and applied to mitigate or 
remove what the Royal Commission which reported in 1899 
denounced as “a gigantic evil,” for the diminution of which 
“ hardly any sacrifice would be too great,” and in regard to 
which they said Parliament is not “ likely to rest satisfied with 
leaving things as they are ” ? 

Many, various, and often inconsistent, have been the means 
whereby Governments have for centuries endeavoured to limit, 
while licensing, the sale of alcoholic drink, “ to supply a supposed 
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public want without detriment to the public welfare,”* to repress 
drunkenness, and also, more recently, to reclaim the drunkard. 
Free trade in beverages so potent in provoking “ such intolerable 
hurts and troubles to the Commonwealth,” as the preamble of 
the Act of Edward VI, (1551) described them, has been and is, 
by general consent, voted out of the question ; and though in the 
early half of the eighteenth, and again in the thirties as well as 
in the sixties of the nineteenth, centuries, by administrative or 
legislative perversity, there were reversions towards free trade in 
liquor, the trend in this country has been uniformly in the direc¬ 
tion of local control and regulation of the public sale of alcoholic 
drinks. The zeal and initiative at the back of the administrative 
machinery have varied enormously from time to time, slumbering 
in the dark days as depicted by Smollett t in his description of the 
gin-shops, or as satirized by Sydney Smith + when he repented him 
of his advocacy of free trade in beer; and, on the other hand, as 
was to be anticipated, awakened and invigorated by the “ new 
philanthropy” of the Wesleys, Wilberforce, Howard, and 
Romilly, during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, and 
again by the Temperance Movement which the last two genera¬ 
tions have witnessed. 

THE SPIRIT OF OUR LAWS. 

The principle upon which Governmental intervention with 
the liberty of the subject in the matter of drink and the drunkard 
has been based and defended has generally been the so-called 
“ Law of Equal Liberties.” Thus it is said : “ We only step in 
when obvious and serious annoyance, danger, or wrong would 
result to others. ... A man may, within very wide limits 
indeed, act foolishly and disgracefully, and do himself consider¬ 
able injury as an individual, but the moment he does anything 
that will injure or wrong others, or tempt or induce them to do 
what will injure them or the community, the law steps in.” The 
law as to sale of drink and drunkenness, it is held, illustrates the 
same point. § 

We are here, of course, face to face with the well-known prin¬ 
ciple of the law of equal liberties, as enunciated by Herbert 

* Report of Committee of Convocation of Canterbury, 1869, and Resolu¬ 
tion of House of Commons, June, 1880. 
t “ History of England,” vol. ii., ch. xviii., p. 430. 

J Lady Holland’s Memoir of, vol. ii., p. 310. 

§ See Memo, by Mr. T. P. Whittaker, R. C. Report, 1899, p. 300. 
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Spencer, John Stuart Mill, and Wilhelm von Humboldt. As put by 
Mill in his “ Essay on Liberty,” it runs thus : “The only purpose 
for which power can be rightly exercised over any member of a 
civilized community against his will is to prevent harm to others. 
His own good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. 
He cannot be rightly compelled to do or to forbear because it 
will be better for him to do so, because it will make him happier, 
because, in the opinion of others, to do so would be wise or even 
right. Over himself, his own body and mind, the individual is 
sovereign.” Humboldt, whom Mill cited as an authority, put 
the same principle thus : He said : “ The State is to abstain from 
all solicitude for the positive welfare of the citizens, and not to 
proceed a step further than is necessary for their mutual security 
and protection against foreign enemies, for with no other object 
should it enforce restrictions on freedom.” . . . “The State, 
then, is not to concern itself in any way with the positive welfare 
of its citizens, and hence no more with their life or health, 
except when these are imperilled by the actions of others.” 
These doctrines may sound somewhat out of date to the ears of 
the social reformers of to-day, and eugenists and sociologists now 
present us with a new principle wherewith to inspire legislation. 
We are told that social instincts, though arriving late in time, 
are to be conceded precedence over individual instincts ; that 
when there is conflict between social action and self-regarding 
action, the law is to step in and forbid that which is inimical to 
the cohesion of society. This reads like a resuscitation of 
Rousseau’s contrat social, which had been discarded at discretion, 
and with easy descent would lead to the odious dictum that 
minorities, and & fortiori individuals, have few or no rights at all. 
If a mere majority, by Parliamentary vote or plebiscite, is arbitrarily 
to decide what they may consider to be socially right in opinion 
and action, and to enforce it against whatever they are pleased 
to deem anti-social in thought or deed, then the days of Liberty 
will verily be numbered, and Mill will have written in vain : “ If 
all mankind minus one were of one opinion, and only one person 
were of the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justi¬ 
fied in silencing that one person than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing mankind.” We might live in a 
benevolent despotism, a community of well-conducted and well- 
cared-for slaves, a menagerie of well-regulated animals, but it 
would be despotism and slavery all the same. 

I think we shall pursue a safer path if we follow the line 
indicated by Mill, though not fully worked out by him, when he 
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came to deal in Chapter V. of his Essay with the translation of 
his principle into practice. After brief reference to restrictions 
on trade, to the Maine Law and the opium traffic, he proceeds 
to speak of the sale of poisons, which he asserts “ opens a new 
question.” He enumerates principles which have been adopted 
as the bases of our pharmacy and poisons Acts. In regard to 
strong drink he says : “ The interest of these dealers in promoting 
intemperance is a real evil, and justifies the State in imposing 
restrictions and requiring guarantees which, but for that justifi¬ 
cation, would be infringements of legitimate liberty.” He similarly 
justifies taxation of commodities the use of which, beyond a very 
moderate quantity, is positively injurious. 

SLAVERY OF THE WILL. 

Mill next comes to the application of the principle of liberty to 
the slave trade. Is a man to be free to sell himself as a slave, 
seeing that the transaction may be his own choice and may not 
affect anyone but himself? If not, why not? The answer 
supplied is that, “ by selling himself as a slave he abdicates his 
liberty. . . . He therefore defeats, in his own case, the very 
purpose which is the justification of allowing him to dispose of 
himself. . . . The principle of freedom cannot require that he 
should be free not to be free. It is not freedom to be allowed to 
alienate his freedom” ; and Mill adds : “These reasons, the force 
of which is so conspicuous in this particular case, are evidently 
of far wider application.” 

Now I venture very respectfully to submit that these reasons 
and this principle, which touch the kernel of the whole matter, 
are capable of application to the very question we have in hand. 
I have advocated this view on more than one occasion, and I con¬ 
sider that this principle was the foundation of the International 
Opium Convention, in drafting which I lent a hand, and, though 
partially and imperfectly recognized in some of our legislation, it is 
well worthy of, as it is, according to Mill, capable of, “far wider 
application.” It is the restraint of liberty to secure a larger and 
truer liberty. It is the limitation of self-will in the interests of 
free-will and self-control. It is the repression of self in the 
cultivation of self-hood ; the subordination of the lower self to 
the higher self. The suppression of slavery from within as well 
as from without. 

Itis doubtless a principle which needsto be jealously safeguarded 
alike against undue application and undue neglect. Its appeal 
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must be ever to the worthier choice, the voluntary decision of 
the better self, from Philip drunk to Philip sober. The mind 
appealed to must be a spontaneous individuality, not a mind, 
as Mill would say, “ in some state of excitement or absorption 
incompatible with the full use of the reflecting faculty,” nor so 
infantile or animal as to be amenable only to merely prudential 
regulation or to automatic direction, in consequence of either 
acquired or congenital conditions. 

If we call inebriety a disease, we must not thereby acquit its 
subject of all responsibility; if we call it a vice or a crime, we 
must not on that account relinquish remedial in favour of purely 
punitive treatment. 

REGENT LEGISLATIVE ENDEAVOUR. 

Now both the Scotch and English Departmental Committees 
of 1908-9 favoured greater and earlier resort to compulsory 
detention in reformatories as the sovereign remedy for inebriety, 
although they both appeared to justify such procedure not less 
on the ground of benefit to society by prolonged segregation than 
on that of rehabilitating the individual delinquent. I have little to 
add on the subject of institutional treatment to what I said in my 
paper of 1903, except that it affords at best a very partial relief 
for the evil under consideration. As a reformatory measure it is 
often applied too late, and except by voluntary acquiescence is 
only available to a small and confirmed class of those who have 
come under the cognizance of the law. As a segregatory measure 
it is little else than a counsel of despair. So long as access and 
resort to strong drink and other poisons of addiction remain as 
easy and conventional as they are, institutional treatment for the 
not too well selected few is from the national standpoint like draw¬ 
ing water in a sieve. The English Committee got its reference 
extended to include a consideration of alternative treatment by 
way of drugs, but dismissed that line of research and procedure 
as impracticable, since, even if successful, they wisely doubted the 
feasibility of enforcing medical treatment by Act of Parliament. 
There are many drinks, drugs, and poisons which can en¬ 
feeble volition and weaken self-control, but no medicine in or 
out of the Pharmacopoeia is endowed with the property of 
augmenting the will or ennobling the conscience. Both Com¬ 
mittees, however, were nevertheless of opinion that whatever 
measures were applicable to the victims of alcoholism should be 
extended also to the habitues of narcotic drugs. 
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The English Committee said:* “We have been satisfied by- 
evidence that an appreciable number of persons become helpless 
and degraded by the excessive use of narcotic and stimulating 
drugs or preparations other than alcohol. . . . We are of opinion 
that any future Act applicable to drunkards should apply to 
drug-takers also. We think the word ‘inebriate’ should be 
adopted in any future Act, so that it may include those addicted 
to drugs as well as drunkards.” The Scotch Committee also 
found that: “It has been shown to us that the words 
‘ habitual intemperate drinking of intoxicating liquor ’ have 
unduly restricted the scope of the Acts, in respect that the 
words do not ' include the use of drugs, or the use of intoxi¬ 
cants in other ways than by drinking ’; and they suggest the 
substitution of the words * takes or uses any intoxicant or 
narcotic.’ ”+ 

When I was in the House of Commons I remember backing a 
Bill which had for its object the limitation to medical or compe¬ 
tent persons of the administration of anaesthetics. The abolition 
of the consciousness of another by the use of drugs surely 
requires more supervision and safeguarding than are at present 
accorded to it. 

Dr. Norman Kerr very truly said: “All the alcohols are 
poisons, are irritant, narcotic anaesthetic poisons,”+ and in a note 
he added : “ Alcohol is a poison in the same sense as arsenic or 
prussic acid, chloroform or Cannabis Indica, is a poison. Whether 
small doses of these poisonous substances can be regularly taken 
without injury is not discussed in this book,” and there was much 
point in the observation. Again, he said : “What is commonly 
called the opium habit is a true inebriety ;§ but it is a solitary 
indulgence, not social like alcohol,” and he added : “ The patho¬ 
logical changes which have been observed in opium are few and 
limited.”|| 


THE INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONVENTION. 

Now, the principles embodied in the International Opium 
Convention of 1912 appear to me to gather up and give point 
and purpose to the views which I have been endeavouring to 
adumbrate. It is curious that in this case international law, 

* Cd. 4438, p. 10. t Gd. 4766, p. 4. 

1 “Inebriety,” 2nd ed., 1889, p. 74. § Ibid., p. 95. || Ibid., p. 101. 
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or at any rate convention, has, perhaps rather as the result 
of a chapter of accidents than of original design, got in advance 
of most national enactments or ordinances. What are those 
principles ? They are— 

1. That certain noxious agencies, which by habitual use 
enfeeble the will and imperil self-control, should be brought 
under regulation in a way somewhat similar to that in which 
poisons are, or ought to be, brought under regulation by 
Pharmacy and Poisons Acts. 

2. That the use of such agents should be restricted to medical 
and legitimate purposes only. 

3. That not only national but international control of the traffic 
in these noxious agents is required in order to be successful. 

4. That such national and international regulations should have 
regard only to preparations of these agents in such strengths and 
in such forms as are liable to cause individual or social injury, 
and, 

5. That such regulations should be capable of extension to 
other agents, if and when they are shown to be liable to similar 
abuse. 

Thus the Shanghai Commission of 1909, at which a dozen Powers 
only were represented, and which primarily concerned itself with 
the opium traffic in the Far East, led to a world-wide movement 
which at the Third Hague Conference in 1914 secured the adhe¬ 
sion of forty-four nationalities to a convention directed against the 
abuse of morphine, cocaine, and their preparations and derivatives, 
and those of other alkaloids of opium or cocaine giving rise to 
analogous abuse, or producing like injurious results. Articles 
9 and 14 are particularly significant. Article 9 recites that: 
“ The Contracting Powers will enact pharmacy laws and regula¬ 
tions so as to limit the manufacture, sale, and use of morphine, 
cocaine, and their respective salts, to medical and legitimate uses 
only, unless such laws already exist. They will co-operate 
amongst themselves in order to prevent the use of these drugs 
for any other purpose.” While Article 14 adds that: “The 
Contracting Powers will apply the laws and regulations for the 
manufacture, import, sale, or export of morphine, cocaine, and 
their respective salts to—(a) medicinal opium; (i>)to all preparations 
(officinal and non-officinal, including the so-called anti-opium 
remedies) containing more than 0‘2 per cent, of morphine, or 
more than OT per cent, of cocaine; (c) to heroine, its salts and 
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preparations, containing more than 0*1 per cent, of heroine ; ( d ) to 
every new derivative of morphine, cocaine, or their respective 
salts, or to any other alkaloid of opium which, as the result of 
scientific research, shall be generally recognized as giving rise to 
analogous abuse, or as producing the same injurious results.” 

These articles when put into operation will have far-reaching 
consequences. The official-minded distinction sometimes at¬ 
tempted between the evils of opium-smoking on the one hand 
and the benefits of opium-eating, especially in the case of “ Lo, the 
poor Indian ”(!), on the other, or between the relatively harmless 
effect of opium —especially Indian opium—and the perniciousness 
of morphine and cocaine, can no longer be sustained. They are 
one and all so-called habit-forming bodies or drugs of addiction. 
Our pharmacy legislation will indeed require radical amendment 
when the articles of the Opium Convention of 1912 are put into 
force. 

RADICAL REFORM OF PHARMACY AND POISON LAWS. 

The Report* of the Select Committee on Patent Medicines 
(1914) has served opportunely to remind us how chaotic and 
obsolete our Pharmacy and Poison legislation is. It incidentally 
remarks that several well-known patent medicines have been 
found to contain morphine. As regards the enormous trade in 
medicated wines, kept up by a huge system of advertisement, the 
Committee find “there can be no doubt that many persons 
acquire the ‘ drink habit'+ by taking these wines and prepar¬ 
ations, either knowing that they are alcoholic, since they can be 
purchased and consumed without giving rise to the charge of 
‘ drinking,’ or in ignorance that they are highly intoxicating 
liquors.” Several of them are as strong or stronger in ethylic 
alcohol than port or sherry, and the recommended dose of 
one of the best known of them “ equals one wineglassful of whisky 
per day.” 

The underlying principle of the Pharmacy Acts is sound so far 
as it seeks to restrict the use of the more dangerous drugs to 
legitimate purposes; but the facility with which the same pre¬ 
scription may be made up over and over again, and the doubtful 
value of the checks upon sale to the public of the more perilous 
drugs, even those enumerated in Part I. of the schedule as now 


* Report No. 414, 1914, p. xix. 


t Ibid., p. xiv. 
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amended, are notorious. Moreover, attention is directed rather 
to poisons which hurt the body than to those which destroy 
the will. There curiously appears to be no true statutory 
definition of a poison. By the Offences against the Person Act, 
1861, administration of poison with intent to inflict bodily harm 
is penalized. Under the Poisoned Grain Prohibition Act, 1863, 
alone is the sale of any poison forbidden, although the White 
Phosphorus Act, 1908, prohibits the sale of matches made there¬ 
with. 

John Hunter used to say that definitions are of all things the 
most damnable, yet in any new pharmacy legislation some attempt 
may be made in this direction. Possibly, too, a salutary reform 
would be effected if medical men would think, not once nor twice, 
but many times, before prescribing potent drugs of addiction for 
internal exhibition, if, as is often the case, simpler and non- 
abusable remedies would meet the occasion. Some well-known 
practitioners have forsworn the use of any poison as a drug, 
without apparently sacrificing either life, practice, or reputation ; 
and I remember one old physician, when deprecating the poly¬ 
pharmacy of house-physicians, pithily remarking, “ Because a 
man is ill, that is no excuse for poisoning him.” 

ALCOHOL AS DRUG AND POISON. 

It was not surprising that at the first Opium Conference at The 
Hague the logical mind of the French delegates led them to 
propose the inclusion of alcohol in the terms of the convention, 
since they alleged that in their colonial possessions in the Far 
East the suppression of the opium evil was leading to the sub¬ 
stitution of alcohol, and thus producing a “ social danger of prime 
importance.”* The American delegation also unsuccessfully 
advocated restrictive regulations in regard to haschisch, or Indian 
hemp. It is clear that several of the high contracting parties to 
the Convention of 1912 recognized that the principles which it 
embodies are capable of wider application than that for which 
provision is already made, and that consistency demands that 
all noxious agencies endowed with like injurious potentialities 
should come under similar regulation ; otherwise the repression 
of one or of a few will only open the way for the substitution of 
others. 

* In South America prohibition of alcohol among the negro population 
appears to have fostered a clandestine traffic in drugs, especially cocaine. 
See “ The Question of Alcohol,” by E. H. Williams, M.D., New York. 
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It may almost seem a mockery at the present time to talk of 
international co-operation or of measures of social reform. Yet 
exactly a hundred years ago, when the Congress of Vienna 
assembled at the close of the Napoleonic wars, another humani¬ 
tarian movement was ripening for solution while the Continent 
of Europe was convulsed with internecine strife. The first-fruits 
of that Congress, mostly notorious for intrigue and grab, was, be 
it remembered, the abolition of the slave-trade, on the initiative 
of the British Plenipotentiary inspired by Wilberforce and 
Romilly. We may, in truth, be nearer to other humanitarian 
reforms than we have been inclined to believe. In truth, are we 
not witnessing, amid the smoke and flame of the world-wide con¬ 
flagration, a searching of hearts and national self-revelations of 
what is rotten in the body politic ? While emancipating Europe 
from the tyranny of materialism and militarism, the Allies are 
also emancipating themselves from a tyranny not less enslaving 
in its ultimate effect. Have we not seen Imperial Russia, recog¬ 
nizing the evils of vodka, closing drinking shops and saloons, 
forbidding the sale of liquor in the vicinity of camp and barracks, 
and empowering local authorities to prohibit the sale of all strong 
drinks, with results in sobriety and enhanced efficiency almost 
incredible, thus proving yet again “ How oft the sight of means to 
do ill deeds makes ill deeds done ” ? Have we not seen how our 
nearer ally, Republican France, aware of the absinthe peril, by 
Ministerial decree, has prohibited the use of the “green fiend ” 
and of similar beverages, while at the same time considerably 
reducing the number of wine and spirit shops, showing once 
again how law may assist volition by rendering opportunity to 
gratify the lower choice less facile and less frequent ? The 
Academie de Medecine in July last recommended the prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages containing more 
than a certain percentage of alcohol and of certain essences and 
sweet liqueurs, while urging that upon beverages with a moderate 
amount of alcohol a super-tax should be imposed.* 


RESTRICTION ON DRINKS AND DRUGS OF ADDICTION. 

Early in April of this year f I wrote a letter to The Times, in which 
I said : “In China opium, in Russia vodka, in France absinthe, in 
the Near East Indian hemp, are recognized as drugs and race 

* British Medical Journal, August 21, 1915, p. 299. 
t The Times, April 19, 1915. 
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poisons which are liable to produce moral, mental, and physical 
degeneration, to paralyze volition and enslave character. Does 
not the charge now made against ardent spirits in this country 
place them in the same category ?” I urged, not prohibition, but 
restriction of preparations containing more than a moderate per¬ 
centage of ethylic alcohol as if they were, what in fact they are, 
poisonous drugs, On April 29, in the House of Commons, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer unfolded the then Government’s 
proposal for dealing with drink, in view of the disclosures as to 
“ bad time kept in shipbuilding, munitions, and transport areas,” 
since embodied in White Paper No. 220. He said : “ We have 
come to the conclusion that we ought to make an effort to restrain 
as much as possible the sale of spirits and of the most alcoholic 
of beer,” and for that purpose to levy heavy surtaxes on these 
liquors as well as upon wines. The press and the public gener¬ 
ally at first pronounced the proposals “ reasonable.” “ Spirits,” 
said The Times, “ are unquestionably the most pernicious form of 
liquor.” But the native hue of resolution was sickbed o’er by 
the pale cast of thought, or vested interests and other lions in the 
way proved too strong; the new taxes were thrown over, and 
the “ drastic proposals ” originally made were whittled down into 
minor, though valuable, administrative regulations and restric¬ 
tions made by the Central Control Board to be observed in certain 
munition areas. Recent reports to that Board have shown 
gratifying results and proved the potency for good of reduced 
facilities for tippling.* 

Meanwhile, in the United States, the spring of this year saw 
the passing of the so-called Harrison Law, which has embodied 
for national purposes, and in a stringent form, the principles 
contained in the Opium Convention in regard to all the stronger 
preparations derived from opium or coca, including morphine, 
cocaine, heroine, and codeine. We have all heard of the legis- 

* When the proposal to place additional taxation on spirits was under 
discussion last spring, an attempt was again made to divert attention from 
the alcoholic strength of whisky to its quality and its age. The dele¬ 
teriousness of new or raw spirit was specially dilated upon by apologists 
for the consumption of that which they were pleased to regard as the genuine, 
mature, and inoffensive article. Not so the Royal Commission on Whisky 
of 1909, which dealt summarily with this hoary fallacy and the flimsy 
evidence vouchsafed in its support. They said : “The general tendency 
of the evidence on these matters was to show that any specially evil effects 
observed were rather to be attributed to the excessive quantity consumed 
than to any specially deleterious substance ” contained in the new spirit. 
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lator who “ was in favour of the law, but against its enforcement,” 
and I am well aware that legislation too much in advance of public 
opinion is ever liable either to reversal by reaction or to fall into 
disrespect by aiming at more than can be achieved. Yet legis¬ 
latures, like individuals and the public generally, ought to act in 
accord with the better and not the baser self, the higher and 
not the lower command, and, while avoiding the Utopian, should 
seek ever to be above rather than below the greatest common 
measure of the morality of mankind. I am convinced that little 
progress towards individual and national sobriety will ever be 
effected unless our statesmen take their courage in both hands, 
and, either by heavy duties or penal restriction, confine to medical 
and legitimate purposes all drugs of addiction, of which alcoholic 
beverages, containing more than a moderate proportion of spirit, 
are the most widely resorted to and the most pernicious in their 
total effects. 

If opium were as easily obtainable and as freely indulged in in 
this country as are strong preparations of alcohol, I think we should 
regard the shutting up of a few of the more obnoxious morphinoma- 
niacs in reformatories, for the benefit of themselves or others, as 
a far from radical method of grappling with the scourge. The Times 
of September 21, 1914, justly observed that: “ The great victory 
over drunkenness in Russia has received far too little attention 
in this country. Since China proscribed opium the world has 
seen nothing like it. We have been well reminded that in sternly 
prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors, Russia has already van¬ 
quished a greater foe than the Germans.” Is it necessary further 
to point the moral and adorn the tale ? 

The truth is, we are not confronted, as a right reverend prelate 
once disingenuously put it, with the choice between a country 
being either temperate or free. No country and no personality can 
be truly free unless truly temperate. It is not merely a question 
of following a blind sociology into means of repressing so-called 
anti-social conduct. It is the occasion for national as well as 
individual emancipation from a thraldom, comparable to slavery, 
which has too long flourished under the sanction and protection 
of the law. 

May we not say with Lowell, in “ The Present Crisis ” : 

“ New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient laws uncouth ; 

They must upward be and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth ”? 
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THE ACTION OF RUSSIA IN REGARD 

TO ALCOHOL. 

BY JAMES Y. SIMPSON, M.A., D.SC., F.R.S.E., 

Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh; Author of 
“ Sidelights on Siberia,” etc. 

THE whole world has been amazed by the remarkable action 
taken by Russia to arrest alcoholism. No social event con¬ 
nected with the war has proved of such world-wide interest. 

An experiment so directly affecting public health could not 
fail to attract the attention of physicians and surgeons throughout 
the area covered by it. In particular. Dr. Alexander L. 
Mendelson, of Petrograd, a distinguished neurologist, and member 
of the Petrograd Town Council, has investigated the whole 
matter in very many of its aspects. His results were com¬ 
municated in a report made to the Russian Society for the 
Preservation of National Health in March 1915. I had an 
opportunity of discussing his conclusions with him, and am 
able to present the most striking of them, along with data 
collected by him subsequent to the delivery of the paper. 

The results of the prohibition of vodka in Petrograd were 
immediately seen in a very sharp decline in the number of 
arrests for drunkenness. These are best indicated by contrasting 
periods of a half-year, thus : 

Number of Arrests of Men for Drunkenness in Petrograd. 

1913. 1914. 

First Half- Second Half- First Half- Second Half- 

Year. Year. Year. Year. 

30,510 33,830 29,461 12,242 

If we take a single district in the city during 1914, and watch 
the arrests by the month, the following descending scale is 
obtained : 

May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

917 666 474 123 100 71 56 31 
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These numbers indicate arrests simply for drunkenness. In 
Russia punishment would not follow for drunkenness alone unless 
the prisoner had proved disorderly. In view of these remarkable 
decreases, it was no surprise to learn that hardly any pledges were 
now being taken at the Temperance Church near the Warsaw 
Station. 

The next series of statistics relates to the Obukhov City 
Hospital, which has special wards for the care of cases of serious 
alcoholic poisoning, such as are handed over by the police for 
treatment. The number of deaths was as follows : 


1914 . 

July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
52 25 27 29 33 46 


1915 . 

Jan. Feb. March. 

56 53 36 


It will be noticed that there was a sharp decrease in the initial 
months of the war, but that the higher rates again asserted them¬ 
selves ; they mean, in fact, a higher death-rate for a smaller 
number of drinkers. The anomaly is, of course, explained by 
the character of the substitutes used. Kvass, with its half per 
cent, of alcohol, was mixed with methylated spirits, or the latter 
were swallowed “neat.” Now, while vodka has 40 per cent, of 
alcohol (and in 1910 some three million vedros* of vodka were 
consumed in Petrograd alone), this “denatured” spirit has an 
alcohol percentage of 93. Accordingly, any marked increase in 
its consumption is bound to have very serious effects. The 
extent of the evil may be gauged by the following figures, 
showing the increase in the number of vedros sold during the 
first three months of the years in question, the principal use 
being, however, for burning purposes : 

1913 . 1914 . 1915 . 

103,447 112,524 170,221 

The sale of “ denatured ” spirit is now under very strict control. 
“ Politura,” which, when mixed with shellac, gives a varnish, can 
only be sold now under licence. 

A third series of statistics shows the effect of prohibition on 
cases of mental derangement directly due to alcoholic causes. 
In the Obukhov Hospital the number of cases for the first three 
months of the years 1913, 1914, 1915, was 114, 117, and 67 respec¬ 
tively. The death-rates were 7, 6, and 9 per cent, respectively, 


* 1 vedro = 2’7 gallons. 
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the last highest rate being due to the harder drinking of poison, 
ous substitutes. The statistics for all mental cases for the whole 
city (30 per cent, of them being due to alcohol) was 998 for the 
last six months of 1913, and 794 for the corresponding period in 
1914. Of traumatic cases taken to hospital, most of them 
drunken, the figures for the five months July to November, 1913, 
were 710 ; the following year, for the corresponding period, they 
had fallen to 237. Methyl alcohol, as is well known, especially 
affects the optic nerves very profoundly, and may be a direct 
cause of actual blindness. In the Eye Hospital in Petrograd 
there were treated 72 cases with impaired vision due to this 
specific cause from July, 1914, to April, 1915, eight of whom had 
become blind. Previously such cases were absolutely insigni¬ 
ficant in number. 

Another series of statistics bore on the suicide-rate in Petrograd, 
limited in the first instance to poison cases (as by acetic acid, etc.) 
brought to the Obukhov Hospital. Of such, during the five months 
July to December, 1913, there were 97 cases ;for the correspond¬ 
ing period in 1914 there were only 16 cases. A larger series 
relates to the total number of deaths by suicide in every form in 
Petrograd. They are as follows for the year 1914 : 

Men. Women. 

First Half- Second Half- First Half- Second Half- 

Year. Year. Year. Year. 

202 79 123 95 

For the city of Warsaw the total number of suicides and 
attempts at suicide of both sexes during the first half of 1914 was 
442 ; for the second half of the year the total was 229. 

Dr. Mendelson has further included statistics dealing with 
other aspects of the question than those that are purely medical. 
The reduction in the number of small loans (one to five rubles)— 
mostly on clothing—made by the pawnshops in Petrograd is 
shown by these figures for the second half-year in either case : 
1913, 177,585 ; and 1914, 113,306. 

The increases in the deposits in the Savings Banks were as 
follows for all Russia, in millions of rubles : For July, 1914, the 
figure was 41*1 less than in the previous year, but for the succeed¬ 
ing months to the end of the year the figures show these pro¬ 
gressive increases : August, 10*1 ; September, 25’8 ; October, 217 ; 
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November, 24*8; December, 29*1. In the case of the Imperial 
Savings Banks, the figures of difference in millions of rubles are 
as follows for the first three months in each case : 

1913. 1914. 1915. 

+67 -1*2 +149*6 


For Petrograd alone the corresponding figures are : 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

+ 2*1 

+0*8 

+ 12*3 

and for Moscow: 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

+ 1*8 

+ 1*7 

+ 8*0 


All these figures are official. For the first five months of 1915 the 
total savings represent a gain of 200 million rubles. These are 
savings from drink and the allowances payable to the wives of 
soldiers, and they do not represent the absolute savings, because 
these are partly expressed in better clothing and better feeding. 
But when we consider that some 840 million rubles were spent 
on vodka in 1914, and that the Government was counting on the 
figure rising to 900 millions in 1915, we can realize what an 
economic transformation must have taken place in the country. 

The actual cost of making a vedro of vodka was 80 kopecks, 
but additional rectification, transport, and selling charges, made 
the selling price of the distiller to the Government two rubles a 
vedro. This the Government retailed at eight rubles according 
to the strength of the beer. On beer not over 3*6 alcoholic 
strength the tax is six rubles, and if the production of the 
brewery is not more than 2,000 vedros annually, the tax is only 
three rubles. On higher strength the tax is nine rubles. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. By William McDougail, 
F.R.S., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and Reader in Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Ninth Edition. Pp. xvii + 
431. London : Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 1915. 
Price 5s. net. 

This book should be in the hands of all students of social questions, and it 
should be read by all thoughtful men and women engaged in social service. 
It is a work which will appeal especially to medical practitioners and others 
engaged in the investigation of medico-sociological problems. Mr. Me- 
Dougall has dealt with his subject with rare skill and searching discrimina¬ 
tion, and has produced a work which will be of great assistance even to 
those who are unacquainted with the contents of psychological treatises. 
It provides serious students of human interests with the minimum of psy¬ 
chological doctrine in a form likely to afford tile maximum of benefit in 
equipment for the rational pursuit of ethics, economics, political science, 
philosophy of history, sociology, cultural anthropology, and individual 
service in the regions of religion, law, education, and art. The book is 
jqo mere summary or compendium, but is a comprehensive and in many 
respects an original contribution to a subject of limitless study and unre¬ 
stricted possibilities. The author adopts a direct and effective dogmatism 
well suited to the needs of the case. He throws much new light on our 
conceptions of instinct and instinctive processes, and enunciates an im¬ 
portant principle—namely, that all emotion is the affective aspect oi 
instinctive processes. The current view that imitation is to be ascribed 
to an instinct of imitation is successfully combated, and the state of 
suggestion and the conditions of suggestibility are precisely defined. Much 
apace is devoted to a discussion of Mr. A. F. Shand’s well-known doctrine 
of sentiments. The present edition contains two supplementary chapters 
of exceptional interest : one deals with the theories of action and the other 
treats of the sex instinct. This latter chapter is one which should be 
studied by all our readers. The substance of the volume is conveniently 
arranged in well-defined chapters, and these are grouped under two head¬ 
ings : The Mental Characters of Man of Primary Importance for his Life 
VOL. XIII. 13 
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in Society, and The Operation of the Primary Tendencies of the Human 
Mind in the Life of Societies. No cultured man or woman can consider 
their outlook on life anything but seriously incomplete so long as they have 
failed to study this discerning exposition of social psychology. 


PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE. By Federigo Enriques. Authorized Transla¬ 
tion by Katharine Royce. With an Introductory Note by Josiah 
Royce, Professor of History of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
Pp. xvi + 392. Chicago and London: The Open Court Publishing 
Company, 149, Strand, W.C. 1914. Price 10s. net. 

This erudite work provides an exceptionally able contribution to the 
synthetic side of scientific methodology. The first edition of the Italian 
text of the “ Problemi della Scienza ” by Professor Enriques was published 
in 1906, and at the time of the International Congress of Philosophy held 
at Heidelberg in the late summer of 1908 was already recognized as an 
important contribution to constructive philosophy. The revised manuscript 
of the translation into English reached the publishers in 1912, but the delay 
has enabled use to be made of the second Italian edition. “ Anti-intel- 
lectualism ” has recently found favour with many thinkers, and there are 
widely differing influences at work among philosophic interests. At a 
time of world-wide unrest such a work as this will be welcome, and, as 
Professor Royce puts it, “ be especially useful to thoughtful students who 
love patience and clear ideas quite as much as they are fond of intuitions, 
of brilliancy, and of ‘ vital impetus.’ ” Professor Enriques’ work stands 
above and apart from the philosophical controversies initiated by the anti¬ 
intellectual movement. It is a great “ intellectual ” effort. Dr. Enriques, 
now Professor of Projective and Descriptive Geometry in the University 
of Bologna, is both a mathematician and a logician, and even pragmatists 
will find much with which they can sympathize in his teaching. “ What 
sets Enriques most apart from most of the thinkers, pragmatists, posi¬ 
tivists, relativists—with whom one would be most likely to associate him, 
or on occasion to confound him—is a certain judicial temper, a breadth of 
view, a fondness for synthesis, an exactness of intellectual training, a love 
of the comparative study of his topic—in brief, a spirit which is as rare as 
it is requisite in a man who is to prove a thoroughly good methodologist.” 
So writes Dr. Royce. The book opens with a presentation of the special 
problems and general ideas of science. Facts and theories are discussed in 
detail. The problems of logic are then surveyed, and then follow compre¬ 
hensive chapters on geometry, mechanics, and the extension of mechanics, 
and finally the conclusion is reached that in the actual state of our know¬ 
ledge “ the mechanical hypothesis does not appear to be incompatible with 
the phenomena of life, but it is unimportant for the study of these pheno¬ 
mena,” and “ the development of the sciences of life appears as an abbre¬ 
viated recapitulation of that of the physical sciences !” 
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Views on Some Social Subjects. By Sir Dyce Duckworth, Bart., 
M.D., LL.D., Fellow and Treasurer of the Royal College of Physi¬ 
cians, Consulting Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Pp. 320. 
London : George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40, Museum 
Street, W.C. 1915. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume consists of a collection of addresses and lectures delivered 
by the author on various occasions between 1877 and the present day. They 
are by no means entirely medical in scope, although the first three are 
addresses delivered to medical practitioners and students and deal with 
Knowledge and Wisdom, Reverence and Hopefulness in Medicine, and the 
Dignity of the Profession. The volume is of interest as indicating the 
opinions of an experienced physician who views life’s problems from the 
Christian standpoint, and is guided by altruistic impulses. The preface 
indicates that the contents of the volume “ were mostly written in happy 
holiday retirements,” and further suggests that “ the opinions expressed in 
these pages will raise objections in the minds of the kindest of my readers 
and critics.” We are afraid that this prognosis will prove correct, at least 
as regards the article on “ Women : their Probable Place and Prospects in 
the Twentieth Century,” and also the paper on “ The Alcohol Question and 
Temperance.” No doubt women will themselves reply to the forecasts so 
bravely presented regarding their future, but the best means of indicating 
the views expressed in respect to alcohol will be by quotation. Sir Dyce 
Duckworth does not hesitate to confess that “in my earlier efforts in the 
cause of temperance I have been rudely received by audiences of enthu¬ 
siastic abstainers when I have pleaded fora rational!and truly moderate 
employment of alcoholic beverages, evincing plain evidence of an intoler¬ 
ance and prejudice which unhappily too often characterize the pronounced 
total abstainer.” These unfortunate experiences may perhaps have lessened 
Sir Dyce Duckworth’s interest in a comprehensive study of the vast litera¬ 
ture bearing on the medico-sociological aspects of the problem. Sir Dyce 
contends that “ the term temperance distinctly implies use, and not prohibi¬ 
tion or abstinence,” and that “neither on Scriptural nor ecclesiastical 
warranty is total abstention from alcohol anywhere enjoined for Christian 
people.” The opinion that “intemperance is the father of teetotalism” is 
endorsed. It is further stated that “the ranks of abstainers contain a 
certain number of people for whom alcohol in any form is unsuitable, and 
who have benefited by ceasing to employ it,” and that “they not unnatur¬ 
ally seek to commend their enforced practice to others who are void of 
their peculiarities.” A quotation is made from an interesting paper by 
Dr. Wickham Legg to the effect that “ in the eighteenth century it would 
seem that Churchmen had not yet discovered that in order to be a Christian 
you must become a teetotaller. This return to an ancient heresy was 
reserved for the decadence of our own age.” Sir Dyce Duckworth look s 
upon alcohol as “ an aid and a comfort to humanity in the course of the 
ordinary and wholesome duties of life,” but such a view, he admits, “ will 
be regarded as shocking and even mischievous by many good people.” It 
is urged that “correct teaching in early life, and the implanting of whole- 
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some principles, should prevent excess in all cases where there is no 
inherent morbid propensity to it,” but it is added that “ the descendants of 
drunkards are wisely advised to abstain, and more particular care in enjoin¬ 
ing any variety of alcohol is required in the case of women,” for “alcohol is 
a bad master and a good servant.” The author also holds that “in good 
wine or beer there are many other wholesome ingredients besides alcohol, 
presented in these forms in the most favourable condition for the welfare 
of the body.” Reference is made to “the Semi-Teetotal Pledge Associa¬ 
tion,” which it is stated is “ set on right lines.” The concluding para¬ 
graph of the article, which appeared originally in the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal for September, 1907, is as follows: “ Our total abstaining friends 
are apt to regard the moderate drinkers as little in earnest in the necessary 
warfare against intemperance in any degree. They require to be assured 
that all thoughtful persons on the moderate side, though they do not see eye 
to eye with them in their principles and teaching, are just as much in 
earnest as they are in the matter, and venture to believe that they are on 
the side of truth, and justified in the firm belief that ‘ moderation lasts long,* 
and is the law of God for man.” There is an article on “ The Necessity for 
Amended Legislation in dealing with Habitual Drunkards,” which was 
originally read before the Church Congress at Folkestone in October, 1892. 
The volume contains other interesting communications: Sick-Nursing 
essentially a Woman’s Mission, Nursing and the Needs of the Invalid, 
Suggestions for the Conduct of Sick-Nurses, The Modern Attitude of 
the Sick towards the Physician, Christian Science and Faith Healing, 
The Ministry of Healing, and Science and Christian Faith. The volume 
will stimulate thought and arouse criticism, both processes making for an 
increase of truth. _ 


The Church and the People’s Play. By Henry A. Atkinson, 
Social Service Secretary for the Congregational Churches of the United 
States. With an Introduction by Washington Gladden. Pp. xiii + 259. 
Boston, U.S.A.: The Pilgrim Press, 14, Beacon Street. 1915. Price 
$1.25 net. 

This suggestive and informing volume is dedicated “ to that large and 
growing group ofimenand women both within and without the Church who 
give first place to the needs of humanity.” It seeks to show the importance 
of play in the life of individuals and the community and the relation of the 
Church to the question, especially in its democratic aspects, and further to 
bring essential facts to the attention of the Churches and church-going 
people generally, and, by providing them with a definite and constructive 
programme, to assist in the solution of new and pressing problems. “How 
to make play recreative, wholesome, productive, is a great part of wisdom. 
The Church which has not learned how to use this great resource is poorly 
equipped for the service of the present age.” So says the Introduction, and 
many will agree. The author knows the conditions, understands the 
clamant needs, and while presenting no novelties of social reforms and 
no religious panaceas, nevertheless has much to offer of rational advice and 
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practical counsel. The work has been prepared primarily for American 
Churchmen, but it should also be studied by all religious workers in this 
country. It is no good to neglect or deny innate tendencies, or attempt to 
suppress racial instincts. Where these are liable to lead astray from paths 
of hygienic and moral righteousness, safeguards, substitutes, and social and 
religious securities, must be provided. And this understanding book shows 
how much may be accomplished by wisely-directed play and the establish* 
ment and judicious conduct of some recreation centres in connection with 
Church organization. The volume contains numerous illustrations and 
a good bibliography, but no index. 


Town Planning: With Special Reference to the Birming¬ 
ham SCHEMES. By George Cadbury, jun., Member of Birmingham 
City Council Town Planning Committee. Second impression. Pp. 
xvi + 201. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 1915. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A remarkable feature of the general movement towards Social Better¬ 
ment is the increasing attention which is being given to the question of 
town planning. The day has gone past when the subject could be dismissed 
by being contemptuously described as an 1 expensive fad,’ and men are 
beginning to realize that town planning may be advantageous to all classes 
of the community. The provision of properly-planned factory areas, with 
facilities for transit by canal, railway, and road, will greatly benefit the 
manufacturer and add materially to the industrial resources of the city. 
The provision of houses with gardens, with plenty of air and light, will 
greatly benefit the artisan, and also add to the industrial efficiency of the 
city by making healthy and efficient workers. The provision of playing 
spaces and parks will greatly benefit the children, for they will be able to 
enjoy their games, away from the danger of the streets, in pleasant and 
healthy surroundings.” Here is a picture of a Promised Land which is 
outlined in the preface of this valuable constructive social-service mono¬ 
graph. Town planning can undoubtedly accomplish much towards human 
uplift and the arrest of many evils threatening the well-being of body and 
soul, but its sphere of influence has well-defined limitations. “ Town plan¬ 
ning can do little to improve existing conditions in cities, but it can do a 
great deal towards preventing a repetition of those evils in the undeveloped 
portions of the city.” It is essentially a part of the great prophylactic pur¬ 
pose and plan which looks to formation in the future, and is not content 
merely with spasmodic and imperfect efforts to reform the mistakes and 
sins of the past. Mr. Cadbury’s book does not profess to discuss the whole 
problem of town planning in detail, but it does something better, for it 
is a serious constructive contribution to a practical experiment. After 
enunciating the need for town planning, the work deals at length with the 
town-planning scheme which is in evolution for Birmingham and district. 
A very useful chapter is devoted to an exposition of ways and means for 
the preparation of a scheme by the local authority. Then follow sections 
dealing with the planning and making of roads, the allocation of sites, pro- 
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vision for residential areas, and the limitation of the. number of houses to 
the acreage, and arrangements for gardens and allotments. There is a 
valuable and highly suggestive chapter on town planning in relation to public 
health and social well-being. Finally, a chapter of general conclusions admir¬ 
ably summarizes the whole case, and gives a righteous and scientific judg¬ 
ment. An appendix provides the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909 
{9 Edw. VII., ch. 44J, and the Schedule of the City of Birmingham Scheme. 
The book is elaborately illustrated with half-tone blocks and folding plates, 
and is admirably printed. The work is a notable contribution to the rapidly 
increasing literature devoted to town planning and its associated problems. 


The Operative Treatment of Chronic Intestinal Stasis. 
By Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, Bart., M.S., F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to 
Guy's Hospital, and Emeritus Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Chil¬ 
dren, Great Ormond Street, London. Third edition. Pp. 201. With 
102 illustrations. London: James Nisbet and Co., Ltd., 22, Berners 
Street,W. 1915. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Sir Arbuthnot Lane, in this new edition of his epoch-making book, has 
replaced the designation, “Chronic Constipation,” by the more descriptive, 
comprehensive, and scientific term, “ Chronic Intestinal Stasis.” The mono¬ 
graph furnishes an interesting account of the pathology of the condition, 
and indicates surgical means for its effective treatment. The work contains 
three special chapters, each of much interest: “ The Investigation of 
Chronic Intestinal Stasis by the X-rays,” by Dr. Alfred C. Jordan ; “ The 
Bacterio-Chemistry of the Small Intestines,” by Dr. Nathan Mutch; and 
“ X-Disease: An Extract from 1 Diseases of the Heart,’ ” by Dr. James 
Mackenzie. Sir Arbuthnot also has been induced to include two important 
papers, written originally many years since : “ A Remarkable Example of 
the Manner in which Pressure-Changes in the Skeleton may reveal the 
Labour History of the Individual,” and “The Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Shoemaker.” The whole book is one which should be studied in its 
entirety by all medical practitioners, for it will throw much new light on 
problems met with both in hospital and private practice. The volume is 
admirably got up, and contains a number of illustrations and reproductions 
of skiagrams. 

Nervous and Mental Diseases. Edited by HughT. Patrick, M.A., 
Professor of Neurology in the Chicago Polyclinic, etc., and Peter 
Bassoe, M.D., Assistant Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 
Rush Medical College. Pp. 230, with illustrations. Chicago : The 
Year-Book Publishers, 327, South La Salle Street. 1914. 

This is vol. x. of “The Practical Medicine Series,” issued under the 
general editorial charge of Charles L. Mix, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Physical Diagnosis in the North-Western University Medical School, and 
Roger T. Vaughan, Ph.B., M.D. It provides a useful summary of a 
number of recent communications dealing with diseases of the nervous 
system and mental derangements. In the section on the neuroses there is 
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an abstract of a paper on Epileptoid Convulsions in Alcoholics, and their 
Relation to Genuine Epilepsy. Considerable space is devoted to syphilitic 
affections of the nervous system. References are provided to papers dealing 
with the clinical value of the Abderhalden tests in psychiatry. The work 
is one which will be of real service to busy practitioners desirous of keeping 
abreast of the best of recent work. 


Painless Childbirth in Twilight Sleep : A Complete History of 
Twilight Sleep from its Beginning in 1903 to its Present Development 
in 1915, including its Successful Use in Great Britain To-day, with all 
the Important Medical Records of the Doctors who have employed the 
Method, as well as the Personal Accounts of Mothers who have 
Experienced Painless Childbirth. By Hanna Rion. Pp. 246, with 
illustrations. London : T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 8, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 1915. Price 6s. net. 

The nature and scope of this remarkable book is indicated by its exten¬ 
sive title. It is evidently written by an enthusiastic non-medical woman, 
who claims, however, that she has been “ in close contact with a Con¬ 
tinental maternity hospital where over five thousand women have been 
painlessly delivered by this method ” of so-called “ twilight sleep,” in which 
hyoscine, or scopolamine in combination with morphia, is used. The author 
claims that “while a few of the early Continental reports are antagonistic 
and record failures, the British Medical Reports from the beginning are prac¬ 
tically unanimous records of success.” As a matter of fact, the method, 
although useful in many cases, is still on its trial. The intention of the 
book is good, but it is unfortunate that the author has not collaborated with 
an experienced obstetric physician in the preparation of the volume. Such 
action would have prevented the appearance of erroneous statements 
like these : “ The professional conservatism of the medical body prohibits 
it giving general publicity to any scientific development of medicine,” and 
“ only by a book directly written to women can the great mother-public be 
reached.” Much industry and no little research of a non-indiscriminating 
kind have gone to the making of this book, and it certainly contains matter 
that is both interesting and likely to be of service. It is a book which family 
doctors will be wise to peruse, for in all probability many women will read 
it and desire to discuss its contents with their trusted medical advisers, 
especially the contention that “there is positively no excuse for any woman 
in Great Britain to longer suffer in childbirth.” There are numerous illus¬ 
trations of “twilight sleep” mothers and children, and the book contains 
three pages of bibliographical references. 


PROBLEMS OF THE Borderland : An Explanatory Rendering of the 
Introductory Chapters of “The Book of the Elements.” By J. 
Herbert Slater. Pp. vii + 286. London : William Rider and Son, Ltd., 
8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1915. Price 3s. 6d, 

The aim of this book, according to the publishers, is to provide a summary 
of certain of the elementary teachings of an ancient philosophy which is 
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antagonistic to materialistic schools of thought, and it seeks to state the 
main outlines of a new and yet old view of life and its problems. Some 
idea of the nature and aims of this remarkable work may be best indicated 
by an enumeration of the titles of some of its chief chapters : The True 
Explanation of the Fourth Dimension, Imperfections of the Senses, The 
Thread of Communication, The Will and its Power, The Rationale of 
Dreams, Dream Messages and Portents, The Action of Spirit upon Spirit, 
The Materialization of theSpirit, Somnambulism, The Valley of the Shadow, 
Across the Bar, The Reward of Them that Know. It is impossible to 
review such a work as this in accordance with ordinary principles ; but 
we have indicated sufficient of its contents to direct those likely to be 
interested in its particular points of view and special purposes. 


Married Women’s Work : Being the Report of an Enquiry 
Undertaken by the Women’s Industrial Council (In¬ 
corporated). Edited by Clementina Black. Pp. vii + 292. Lon¬ 
don : G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
1915. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This work is based on the results of inquiries made in 1909 and 1910. 
Many investigators have visited cases in all parts of the country, and 
although the reports have been prepared independently, there is a great 
similarity in the general facts. The Report will be of particular value at a 
time when women are playing such an important part in industrial work. 
Miss Black in her Introduction writes as follows : “ The testimonies 
collected bring out very strongly the sterling qualities of the English 
working people in the mass. A very large majority of the women visited 
are evidently kindly, industrious, reasonable, self-respecting persons, 
emphatically good citizens. About their husbands less information 
naturally appears, but there is enough to show that in the main the men 
deserve the same praise. Among both groups there is a certain number of 
rather weak, thriftless, incompetent, though not ill-meaning people ; but 
the really bad husbands are rare, while the really bad wives are, of course, 
not found among the ranks of those who earn industrially. Parental 
affection seems to be the ruling passion of nearly all these fathers and 
mothers ; they toil and suffer privation with amazing patience in the 
hope of making their children happy—a hope which can only very seldom 
be fulfilled, and of which the frustration forms the real sting in times of 
unemployment or of illness.” The work is one of exceptional interest and 
value, and should be studied by all engaged in the study of industrial condi¬ 
tions, or devoting their time and talents to social service. 


Health FOR Young AND Old : Its Principles and Practice. By A. T. 
Schofield, M.D. New and cheaper edition. Pp. viii + 272. London: 
William Rider and Son, Ltd., 8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1915. 
Price 2s. net. 

Dr. Schofield claims for his manual the distinction of being an “uncon¬ 
ventional handbook.” Be that as it may, it is at all events a collection of 
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practical discourses on the principles and practice of hygiene. The author 
holds that more good is done by pointing out the general rules that govern 
health at different ages than by laying down exact laws and dietaries, which, 
as he says, after all, “ can only suit the few, and hence prove inapplicable 
to the majority.” Dr. Schofield endeavours to combat morbid introspection 
and an over-occupation with the details of personal health. The book will 
be of service to all sorts and conditions of men and women. With regard to 
alcohol, Dr. Schofield writes : “ There is no manner of doubt that a great 
psychological change is slowly taking place in the mighty mind of John Bull, 
and he is at last beginning to understand for himself that in spite of what 
false prophets have told him, the corner public-house is not the real secret 
of England’s greatness. Everywhere in the Services and at dinners people 
now manage to maintain their self-respect without becoming at all ‘ ele¬ 
vated,’ and even water is shamelessly drunk at some tables !” 


Maternity and Child Welfare : A Plea for the Little Ones. By 
E. J. Smith, Chairman of the Health Committee of the Bradford Cor¬ 
poration and of the Bradford Insurance Committee. Pp. 88, with 31 
full-page illustrations. London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd., Orchard 
House, Westminster, S.W. 1915. Price Is. net. 

Bradford has won a well-deserved distinction by its splendid pioneer work 
in social betterment, and particularly in regard to child welfare. And the 
author of this striking record of well-planned effort, wisely carried through, 
provides evidence which shows that Bradford is still to keep its place in the 
van. The manual consists mainly of an account of the evolution and 
establishment and accomplishments of the Bradford Municipal Maternity 
and Child Welfare Scheme and the principles on which it is based. The 
numerous illustrations alone make the brochure one of exceptional interest 
and service. Other municipalities should be stimulated to follow in the 
path here so lucidly and attractively planned and prepared. We hope steps 
will be taken to send a copy of this admirably-got-up little volume to all 
medical officers of health in the country, and certainly all voluntary 
workers for the protection and assistance of mothers and the safeguarding 
of infancy and childhood should possess and study it. 

Ethics in Service. By William Howard Taft, LL.D., D.C.L., Kent 
Professor of Law, Yale College. Addresses delivered in the Page 
Lecture Series, 1914, before the Senior Class of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. Pp. 101. New Haven, Conn., U.S.A.: 
Yale University Press, 209, Elm Street; London : Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 1815. Price $1 net, post paid. 

The Page foundation is intended to promote “ the ethical side of business 
life, including the morals and ethics of public service,” and Dr. Taft, besides 
being an ex-President of the United States of America, has many claims to 
occupy a lectureship for the furtherance of such noble aims. He modestly 
defines his fitness thus : “I cannot claim to have any peculiar knowledge 
upon this subject other than that derived from a somewhat brief practice of 
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five years at the Bar, from an experience of eleven years on the Bench of 
trial and appellate courts, from a somewhat varied experience in the re¬ 
sponsibility of government, not only in this country, but in those far-distant 
isles of the Pacific in which the United States has been grafting the prin¬ 
ciples of free government upon a civilization inherited from Spain.” The 
five lectures which compose the volume deal with the History of the 
Profession of Law, Legal Ethics, The Executive Power, The Signs of the 
Times, and More Signs of the Times. These able and timely and intensely 
interesting disquisitions present arguments and appeals for a movement 
which shall make for better ethics in business, professional and govern¬ 
mental services. The work is one which appeals specially to Americans, 
but it deserves to be studied by all lovers of righteous and representative 
government; for it will arouse free citizens to a clearer realization of life’s 
responsibilities and opportunities. 


Aids to Forensic Medicine and Toxicology. By William 
Murrell, M.D., F.R.C.P., late Physician and Lecturer on Clinical 
Medicine in the Westminster Hospital. Revised by W. G. Aitchison 
Robertson, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P.E., Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, 
School of Medicine, Edinburgh, etc. Eighth Edition. Eighteenth 
Thousand. Pp. x+153. London: Bailli&re,Tindall and Cox, 8, Hen¬ 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 1914. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

With many generations of medical students this concise and helpful 
manual has deservedly been most popular. Under Dr. Aitchison Robert¬ 
son’s experienced direction, the little volume has undergone a faithful 
revision, which not only brings it up to date, but adds considerably to its 
powers for service. It is avowedly a manual to help students to prepare 
for examinations. The matter is condensed, but contains essentials, well 
ordered and scientifically classified, and is admirably adapted for refreshing 
the memory in regard to chief points in forensic medicine and necessary data 
respecting toxicology. It may be noted that there is a concise but reliable 
description of the more important points touching poisoning by alcohol and 
a summary of the Inebriates Acts. 


Vicious Circles in Sociology and their Treatment. By 
Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A., M.D., Author of “ Vicious Circles in 
Disease.” Pp. vii+ 34, with diagrams. London : J. and A. Churchill, 
7, Great Marlborough Street, W. 1915. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Hurry has devoted much study to the interesting problem of vicious 
circles as evidenced in practical medicine, and in his latest work he has 
given the results of his researches regarding the influence of vicious circles 
in sociological derangements. The term “ vicious circle ” is applied to “ a 
morbid process in which a primary disorder provokes a reaction which per¬ 
petuates and aggravates the said disorder.” Dr. Arthur Newsholme’s 
declaration that “ owing to their close interdependence, social evils often 
form a vicious circle, where evils become in their turn sources of evil,” 
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forms the text of Dr. Hurry’s pioneer monograph. The volume merits the 
thoughtful study of physicians and sociologists, and will prove of much 
suggestive value to scientifically-minded social workers. The circles asso¬ 
ciated with inebriety are described. Dr. Hurry's general conclusions are as 
follows : “ 1. Many social disorders are complicated by the presence of a 
circle. 2. This complication aggravates and perpetuates such disorders. 
3. In order to effectually remedy such disorders, they must be analyzed into 
the reciprocally-acting factors. This will facilitate the discovery of the 
locus minoris resistentice. 4. Since every gyration deepens the groove and 
makes escape the more difficult, the social reformer must ever bear in mind 
the aphorism of Cicero : ‘ Omne malum nascens facile opprimitur invetera- 
tum fit plerumque robustius.’ (Every evil is easily checked at the begin¬ 
ning ; if allowed to grow, it generally gathers in strength.) 


THE New PSYCHIATRY : Being the Morison Lectures delivered at the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh in March, 1915. By 
W. H. B. Stoddart, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Mental Diseases to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, late Resident Physician and Medical Superin¬ 
tendent of Bethlem Royal Hospital. Pp. iv + 66. London : Bailliere, 
Tindall and Cox. 1915. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This volume will prove of exceptional interest and value to readers of 
this journal. It provides an admirable introduction to the principles and 
practice of psycho-analysis. For all students of mental science and advisers 
regarding mental disorder the new psychiatry throws fresh light on some of 
the most intricate problems with which they are faced. Much ignorance, 
prejudice, and misunderstanding prevails respecting psycho - analytic 
methods and conclusions, and Dr. Stoddart’s book will be of particular 
service in supplying English readers with a comprehensive summary of the 
chief contentions and conclusions of the Freudian school of psychologists 
and psychiatrists. The first chapter deals with fundamental psychical 
mechanisms, such as instinct, the herd instinct, determinism, complexes* 
conflict, and the dominant sexual impulse. Chapter II. affords a clear 
exposition of the aims, objects, uses, and technique of psycho-analysis. 
Chapter III. is thoroughly practical, being devoted to applications and 
results. The subjects dealt with in these lectures possess exceptional 
fascination, primarily on account of their intrinsic interest and close rela¬ 
tionship to the deepest problems of human existence, and Dr. Stoddart has 
certainly succeeded in presenting the essentials of the new pyschiatry in a 
form which will appeal to physicians and other thoughtful men and women 
anxious for guidance in medico-educational studies. 


The Present World SITUATION : With special Reference to the De¬ 
mands made upon the Christian Church in Relation to Non-Christian 
Lands. By John R. Mott. Pp. 219. London: Student Christian 
Movement, 93, Chancery Lane, W.C. 1915. Price 2s. 6d. neti 
The object of this book is thus defined in its preface : “To show that the 
present world situation—a situation unprecedented in opportunity, in 
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danger, and in urgency—demands from the forces of pure Christianity the 
development and exercise of statesmanship, the Christianization of the 
impact of our Western civilization on the non-Christian world, a closer 
and more practical co-operation and unity among Christians in their mis¬ 
sionary tasks, and a far larger emphasis on the spiritual side of the 
stupendous undertaking of making Christ and His truth known and obeyed 
among all men.” In view of the appalling calamity of war which surrounds- 
us, the book will be considered by many disappointing, but it is only fair 
to Dr. Mott, who, although a world-wide apostle of missions, is an Ameri¬ 
can citizen, to state that his book was written “ just as it now appears ” before 
the war broke out. Dr. Mott’s work was addressed in its original form to 
American readers. The present volume is a reprint for British students. 
Dr. Mott’s preface, however, was clearly written after the war commenced, 
and we could have wished he had seen fit to recognize definitely the com¬ 
pelling forces which made our entrance into the great conflict a Christian 
duty from which there was no escape. The work, however, is an interest¬ 
ing study of the position before the present war of the never-ceasing struggle 
between the followers of the Cross and non-Christian beliefs. Dr. Mott 
claims that “ there never was a time when simultaneously in so many sections 
of the world the opportunities for the extension of the Christian religion were 
so numerous and so extensive as at the present time.” The scope of the 
volume will be best indicated by an enumeration of the titles of the chief 
chapters : The Openness and Responsiveness of the Non-Christian World ; 
The Need for Statesmanship in Christian Missions ; The Un-Christian 
Aspects of the Impact of Our Western Civilization : How to Ensure Closer 
Co-operation and Unity on the Part of Christian Forces ^Present Possibili¬ 
ties of Co-operation in the Mission Field ; and Where to Place the Chief 
Emphasis in the Missionary Enterprise. 


Some Aspects of the Woman’s Movement. By Ernest Barber, 
C. M. Ady, Helen Wilson, Una Saunders, William Temple, Zo'6 Fair- 
field, and Clara E. Collet. Edited by Zoe Fairfield. Pp. 239. London r 
Student Christian Movement, 93 and 94, Chancery Lane, W.C. 1915. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a book for the times, and even amidst the perplexities and dis¬ 
tractions of war days merits serious consideration. In the Student Christian 
Movement there has always been a spirit of co-education, and therefore it 
was possible to approach the so-called Woman’s Movement “without the 
prejudice and bitterness found in so many quarters.” It may be hoped that 
all such evil spirits have taken their place with forgotten bygones ; but be 
that as it may, this well-planned and ably-presented collection of views and 
experiences should prove of immense value in the preparation of an effective 
constructive policy for the future. Here are the subjects dealt with: History 
and the Position of Women, The Contribution of Women to History, The 
Movement for Intellectual Training, The Economic Emancipation of 
Women, The Moral Revolution, The International Aspect of the Woman’s 
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Movement, The Nature of Government, The Woman’s Movement in Rela¬ 
tion to Christian Ethics and the Individual, and The Woman’s Movement 
and Family Life. In an appendix there appears a series of statements 
regarding the position of women in the churches. There is also a serviceable 
bibliography and a too brief list of “ some societies of women workers.” 


Hospital Handbook in English and French. By H. Meugens. 
Second Edition. Pp. 239. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent and Co., Ltd., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 1915. Price 
Is. net. 

This is a practical manual for all soldiers and other workers in France 
and Flanders or elsewhere where French is spoken. It contains in con¬ 
venient alphabetic order English names and French equivalents for drugs 
and dressings, medical terms, nursing equipment, parts of the body, weights 
and measures, and words and useful phrases likely to be required by 
wounded soldiers, members of theR.A.M.C.,Red Cross workers, and others 
engaged in hospital duties, first-aid or allied forms of service. Miss Meugens 
has accomplished a patriotic purpose in an effective manner. 


Economy in War Time ; or, Health Without Meat. By Hallie 
Eustace Miles. Pp. x + 133, with 160 recipes. London: Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 1915. Price Is. net. 

War is directing the attention of all to the pursuit of economies, and 
Mrs. Miles' has accomplished a patriotic service in indicating how physical 
efficiency may be maintained on a health-giving, palatable, inexpensive 
dietary. The hope is expressed that the manual will be read by both meat- 
eaters and Food Reformers. “ The main object of the book is to suggest 
what to eat instead of meat, and how to cook it.” The teaching is based 
upon the well-known Eustace Miles’ dietetic principles. A large number 
of recipes are given, and much practical information is provided regarding 
cooking, prevention of waste, the estimation of food values, and the prep¬ 
aration of meals and menus. Harassed housewives will find much in 
these pages to make life easier and healthier in these strenuous times. 


Field Hospital and Flying Column : Being the Journal of 
an English Nursing Sister in Belgium and Russia. By 
Violetta Thurstan. Pp. vii + 184. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 1915. Price 2s. net. 

This is one of the most graphic and fascinating of the many records now 
being issued, giving the impressions and experiences of eye-witnesses of the 
horrors and heroism of the Great Conflict. Miss Thurstan has written an 
exceptionally interesting account of her adventures and work in Brussels 
and other parts of Belgium, Warsaw, Lodz, and by the trenches at Radzivi 
low. In crisp, picturesque language she sketches the scenes of war, and- 
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without apparent effort evidences the great purposes which lie behind the 
terrible sacrifice. The value of the adventurous, adaptable, disciplined 
nurse in time of war is clearly brought out in these simply-told tales of a 
Nursing Sister’s service in East and West. Everyone should read this 
thrilling little volume of risk and rewards for the sake of righteousness. 


The Mistakes of Pacifism ; or, Why a Christian can have 
Anything TO do WITH War. By Frank Ballard, D.D., M.A., 
B.Sc., etc. Pp. 48. London: Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, City Road, 
E.C. 1915. Price 3d. net. 

This is truly a brochure for the times, and one which those desirous of 
maintaining the Christian spirit and purpose will find of great service. Dr. 
Ballard calmly and convincingly, and with a wealth of apt illustration and 
quotation, exposes the omissions and commissions, the errors and eccentri¬ 
cities, of the pacifist claims and arguments. The meaning and purposes of 
pacifism are clearly defined, and what is conceived to be the true Christian 
attitude is faithfully presented. This logical little volume, although neces¬ 
sarily controversial, will make for clear thinking and righteous conclusions. 


THE PATRIOT AND THE Spies. By William Freeland Waddell. Pp. 182. 

Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 1915. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Here is a book which should be popular with readers on both sides of the 
border. It is a story for the times, and will brighten dark days of doubt 
and discouragement. It is a cleverly-told tale, delightfully expressed in 
charming Scotch dialect, but such as will be understood by even the most 
obtuse Sassenach. Every page is overflowing with Scotch canniness, 
pawky humour, goodwill, and common-sense philosophy. Mr. Gardner has 
published many fascinating volumes descriptive of the life and character of 
Scotchmen and Scotchwomen in days of peace and times of trouble, but 
this is one of the most charming delineations of patriotism and North 
Country wit and humour which we have seen for many a long day. 


SCOTLAND Yard: The Methods and Organization of the Metropolitan 
Police. By George Dilnot. Pp. 137. London: Percival Marshall 
and Go., 66, Farringdon Street, E.C. 1915. Price Is. net. 

This handbook is one of exceptional interest. It deals with a subject 
concerning which every citizen should have reliable knowledge. In popular 
language the essentials of our Metropolitan Police Service are described. 
It is a service of which we are justly proud. Mr. Dilnot’s manual affords 
an accurate and lucid account of the great silent system which has its 
headquarters at Scotland Yard, and reaches out to the uttermost parts of 
the world. We advise all interested in criminology and the protection of 
human affairs to read this concise exposition of the men and the methods of 
our police force. 
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The British Manual of Physical Training. By C. F. Upton, 
Lieutenant R.A.M.C. Pp. 91, with portrait frontispiece and illustra¬ 
tions. London: T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 8, Essex Street, Strand. 
1915. Price 2s. net. 

This manual, written by the “Winner of the Open Light-Weight Cham¬ 
pionship of the World,” claims to provide “ an all-British system for use 
in schools, training corps, classes, and individual cases of all kinds.” 
Mr. Upton holds that we are in need of a recuperation of national vigour, 
and that this can be best secured by national physical culture; and he is 
desirous that such a system should be evolved by an Englishman, “ since 
we have hitherto adopted almost exclusively the systems taught by Ger¬ 
mans, Danes, Swedes, etc.” The handbook certainly provides descriptions 
of principles, directions as to methods, illustrations of exercises, and many 
practical suggestions, all of which will be helpful to the individual student 
and suggestive for instructors in physical culture. 


THE “GENIUS.” By Theodore Dreiser. Pp. 736. New York: John Lane 
Company; London: John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 
1915. Price 6s. 

This novel appears to have been misnamed. At all events, it has nothing 
to do with that which Dr. Johnson spoke of as “ a mind of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to some particular direction.” If, how¬ 
ever, the author uses the word “ genius” as meaning “ a good or evil spirit 
supposed to be attached to a person and to influence his actions,” the word 
may be reluctantly accepted. As a matter of fact, the book deals at weari¬ 
some length, and with tedious particularization, with the sexual and other 
extravagances and abnormalities of an “ artistic ” pagan, a commercially- 
minded, self-centred, morbid young American man, “ with a speculative 
interest in Christian Science.” Mr. Dreiser is a gifted writer of the 
realistic school, but is apparently restrained neither by reverence nor 
reticence. The work is a brilliant exposition of a rake’s progress, and 
furnishes much material for psycho-analysis, but we consider detailed 
descriptions of hyper-sexualism, Caesarian section, the methods of operative 
obstetrics, the symptoms of eclampsia, and other problems of pathology, 
are out of place in a work which claims to be a novel, and is published in a 
form which gains for it admission into healthy and pure-minded homes. 
This clever work is one which can be commended to the notice of students 
of morbid psychology. 

The Devil’s Mistress. By J. W. Brodie-Innes. Pp. 357. London : 
William Rider and Son, Ltd., 8, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1915. 
Price 6s. 

Here is an imaginative work of fiction which is not only a thrilling story 
of exceptional power, but a remarkable application of bygone beliefs in 
witchcraft, devil possession and direction, and other ancient superstitions, 
to the arts of the novelist. The author has written a book which in some 
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respects is unique. Evidently a careful study has been made of the records 
of supernatural manifestations believed to be common in the North of 
Scotland some three hundred years ago. Mr. Brodie-Innes is clearly a 
student of the literature of the occult. The delineations of the Dark 
Master and Isabel Goudie, the descriptions of Morayshire and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, the references to the minister of Arlderne and the folk of 
Gordonstown, and the wild, weird, uncanny doings that took place on the 
shores of Moray Firth, are all calculated to thrill even the most stolid 
member of the Society for Psychical Research. The book is an exception¬ 
ally clever excursion into the realm of the supernatural, and there is suffi¬ 
cient historical basis and enough of human interest to make the volume 
something more than a mere realistic novel on exceptional lines. 


The Thing We HAVE Prayed FOR. By Arabella Kenealy. Second 
edition. Pp. viii + 388. London : Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., Pater¬ 
noster House, E.C. 1915. Price 6s. 

“ God thrusts the things we have prayed for in our face, a gauntlet with 
a gift in’t.” These words of Elizabeth Barrett Browning supply the key¬ 
note to this clever, suggestive, and altogether captivating novel. The 
author is an experienced writer, a keen observer of mankind, and a well- 
read student of human interests and tendencies. Among the novels which 
are being read even in these days of war, this able study of ambitious, 
scheming, fast, selfish, decadent types, and altruistic, eugenic, happy souls, 
should be one of the most popular. The book is more than a mere novel: 
it is a study of characters and character making and marring influences. 
We advise our readers to procure this interesting and suggestive work. 


LITTLE Sir Galahad. By Phoebe Gray. Pp. viii + 376. London: 

Stanley Paul and Co., 31, Essex Street, W.C. 1915. Price 6s. 

This story of knightly spirit, pure purposes, triumphing faith, is just the 
novel for the needs of the hour. It is dedicated "to everyone who delights 
in the love of children and believes in human salvation through love and 
service.” Little Sir Galahad is a crippled lad who by sterling merits wins 
through to sturdy manhood. The work touches on the problem of inebriety. 
All the characters are vital. The book is full of humour and pathos, 
moral elements, romance, and forces making for high destiny. It is a 
novel to hearten life and invigorate the flagging soul. 


WlNDYRIDGE. Pp. 328. Popular edition. Is. net. NETHERLEIGH. 
Pp. 320. 1916. Price 6s. London: Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 12, 
Arundel Place, Haymarket, S.W. 

Here are two books which are altogether delightful, and must on no 
account be missed. They are just the fresh, reinvigorating, nature-blest 
volumes for weary, harassed workers in war-times. " Windyridge,” now 
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in its fifty-first thousand, has been received by reviewers of every class with 
praise. It is a novel revealing something of a new Cranford, redolent with 
the sweet-smelling heather of the uplands of Yorkshire, full of a quaint 
quiet humour, and pulsating with deep sympathy and loving understanding 
of human interests- Mr. Riley’s reputation has been firmly established 
by “ Windyridge,” but he has added thereto by his second novel, which 
tells of the soul-awakening of heart-crippled Richard Dallington or 
“ Miss Trichud,” with the insistent demands for life, and liberty, and love. 
The work shows a keen insight and rare power in the descriptions of 
Nature in her varying moods, the delineation of human character, and an 
unveiling of the eternal verities of the hidden purposes of the Spirit. 
Through both these remarkable books there is the irresistible call of 
the human and the Divine, and the sweet breezes of Yorkshire’s bountiful 
moorlands blow through the pages, and the music of her peaceful dales 
runs through all. 

“Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London” (London: Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., Overy House, 100, Southwark Street, S.E. 
1915. Price Is. net) is now in its eightieth year. It is an invaluable guide 
to the chief philanthropic agencies of the Metropolis. It gives in succinct 
form particulars regarding the objects, date of formation, office, income, 
expenditure, invested funds, bankers, treasurers, and secretaries, of over 
1,200 charitable institutions. The work is alphabetically arranged, and 
there are convenient classified tables of contents. Much care has been 
taken to bring the book up to date, and to render it in every way effective. 
It is the oldest guide to the charities of London, having been first issued in 
1836, but it seems to possess the secret of perpetual youth. 


“Pitman’s Shorthand and Typewriting Year Book for 1916” (Lon¬ 
don : Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1, Amen Corner, E.C. Price Is. 
net) is a reference volume which many of our readers will be glad to 
keep at their elbow. As a desk companion and practical guide it is 
indispensable to shorthand-writers and typists and those interested in com¬ 
mercial education. There are descriptions of all the leading typewriters, 
with articles on Ribbons, Pads, and Carbons, How to Punctuate, 
Modes of Addressing Persons of Rank, etc. A striking list appears of 
Famous Pitmanites. An immense amount of information is condensed 
into small space. The volume is a literary “ tabloid.” There are numerous 
instructive articles dealing with International Shorthand and Typewriting 
Championships, High-speed Records, Shorthand and Typewriting Examina¬ 
tions, National Insurance, Teachers’Registration, and the like, together with 
a handy diary on cream-laid paper, a week to a page, and a mass of up-to- 
date postal and almanac information such as is constantly used by busy 
workers. 

“The Temperance Year-Book for 1916” (issued by the General As¬ 
sembly’s Committee on Temperance of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 

VOL. XIII. 14 
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Church House, Belfast. Price 2d. net), appeals particularly to Irish 
Presbyterians. It contains a record of excellent work accomplished in 
the furtherance of instruction in temperance principles. The volume will 
be appreciated by those striving to diminish intemperance and establish 
habits making for national sobriety. 


“ The Nations and the Drink Evil,” by the Rev. C. F. Tonks, C.E.T.S., 
Secretary for the Dioceses of Canterbury and Rochester (London : Church 
of England Temperance Society, 50, Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Price Id.), consists of an authorized course of seven lessons for students 
preparing for the Annual Examination and Inter-Diocesan Competition of 
C.E.T.S. In condensed form data are presented regarding the action of 
Russia and France in restricting alcohol. Particulars are given respecting 
the detrimental influence of drinking habits on the British people. The 
brochure is a well-arranged and effective presentation of arguments for an 
active educational campaign in the interests of individual and collective 
sobriety. _ 

“ The Great War,” by the Rev. C. F. Tonks (London : Church of 
England Temperance Society. Price Id.), is a carefully-compiled course of 
seven lessons for Band of Hope children. It contains information and 
advice in a form which young scholars can appreciate. 


“Our Churches and the Drink Problem: Shall we Nationalize the 
Traffic ?” by J. W. Hopkins (Gloucester: F. J. Brooke, 2, Westgate 
Street. Price Id.), is a setting forth of opinions and contentions against 
the so-called “ Nationalization of the Liquor Traffic.” 


“ Eat and Grow Thin : The Mahdah Menus,” with a preface by Vance 
Thompson (New York City : E. P. Dutton and Company, 681, Fifth 
Avenue. 1915. Price SI.00), is a curious little volume founded on this 
text: “ Excessive fat is a disease, but violent cures end in deadlier diseases.’' 
Such indicates a spirit of extravagance and a lack of scientific proportion 
and precision, but the manual, nevertheless, if read with discernment, is not 
without interest, humour, and elements of value. The Mahdah method 
consists in inculcating the direction : “ Eat the right food, rightly prepared.’' 
What this is this monograph explains. There is a list of “ forbidden food,” 
in which rank “wines, beers, ales, spirits,” and the “ Don’ts ” are really 
excellent : “ Don’t sleep too much. Don’t take naps. Don’t overeat even 
of lean dishes. Don’t eat unless you are hungry. Don’t drink with your 
meals. Don’t drink alcoholic beverages. Don’t eat bread—except gluten 
bread toasted, and this in moderation. Don’t take a cab—walk.” The 
latter half of the book contains “the Mahdah Menus” and recipes. 


“The War [in a New Light,” by Arthur Trefusis (London: William 
Rider and Son, Ltd., 8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1915. Price 6d. net). 
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will appeal to minds rejoicing in the mystical and spirits believing in 
“ occult ” powers. The author claims that “ No one can have any real 
understanding of the present awful war who has not some insight into the 
unseen,” and declares that he is “ the happy possessor of such insight,” 
which he proposes to share with others. The brochure deals with the 
doctrine of Reincarnation, and seeks to explain the brutalities of the 
Germans in Belgium thus : “These Germans are the people of the Congo, 
murdered by the Belgians. They incarnated among the Germans in hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, in all classes of society from the highest to the lowest. 
Those engaged in this awful war are aged from about thirty to the youngest. 
They incarnated almost at once.” Mr. Trefusis has also had it revealed to 
him that the German Emperor is Nero reincarnated. And the practical 
application is this: “The Allies must not only do their utmost on the 
material plane, but they must pray for spiritual aid. Without God we can 
do nothing.” 


“The Bible and the War,” by Walter Wynn, Editor of The Young Man 
and Woman (Letchworth : Garden City Press, Ltd. 1915. Price 6d. net), 
is described on the title-pages as “ thrilling addresses,” which appear to 
have been delivered by the author in August and September, 1915, who 
explains in his preface that “ they contain conclusions at which I have 
arrived after the study of every phase of the doctrine of the Parousia.” Mr. 
Wynn is a “ pre-millennialist.” Those interested in the study of Biblical 
prophecies will find this monograph of considerable interest. 


“ Character and Conduct,” selected and arranged for daily reading by the 
Author of “ Being and Doing ” (Liverpool: Henry Young and Sons, Ltd., 
12, South Castle Street), is a soul-strengthening little volume which since its 
first issue in 1904 has proved a source of inspiration and quickening for many 
hard-pressed fighters for righteousness. In these stern days of stress and 
strain this little pocket manual will bring infallible weapons out of the 
armoury of the past. It is an ideal gift-book for the New Year. 


“ Principles of Education,” by Elizabeth M. Sewell (London : Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1914. Price Is. net), is now issued in a new and popular 
edition, abridged and revised by the Dowager Countess of Chichester, 
President of the Mothers’ Union. Parents, teachers, and especially those 
who seek to assist working mothers of all classes, will be grateful to all 
who have co-operated in the issue of this helpful manual. 


“ Citizens’ Charter : A Scheme of National Organization,” by Charles E. 
Innes (Manchester: The National Labour Press, Ltd. 1915. Price 3d.), 
is a suggestive brochure based upon the ideal that Society shall accept 
responsibility of directing all human action that is material to social 
well-being. 
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PREPARATIONS : NEW AND OLD. 


SEDOBROL. 

SEDOBROL is a new preparation recently introduced by the Hoffmann-La 
Roche Chemical Works, Ltd. (London offices: 7-8, Idol Lane, E.C. ; 
manufacturing works at Basle in Switzerland). It is a dietetic bromide 
product. Each tablet contains 17 grains (l'l grammes) of sodium bromide in 
combination with extractives of vegetable proteins. When dissolved in a 
cup of hot water it provides a pleasing bouillon. It is said to be of much 
value in the treatment of neurasthenia, insomnia, migraine, epilepsy, and 
similar nervous derangements requiring a sedative or mild hypnotic. It 
seems probable that Sedobrol will be found of value in the management 
of certain cases of alcoholism. Particulars and specimens may be obtained 
by medical practitioners on application to the above address. 


FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Messrs. W. Symington and Co., Ltd. (Market Harborough : The Bowden 
Steam Mills), are now manufacturing a most reliable series of excellent 
dietetic preparations peculiarly suited to the requirements of the present 
day. We would particularly commend the fine varieties of nutritious and 
appetizing soups. These are just the preparations required to provide readily 
effective substitutes for intoxicants. 

“ Milconey,” or “ Malted Milk and Honey,” is a new form of food-drink 
introduced by the J. W. Barwell Food Products Factory, Waukegan, Illinois, 
U.S.A. It is prepared from choice barley malt, a specially selected extract 
of whole wheat, pure rich milk, and the best variety of honey. It is readily 
prepared by the addition of water or milk, hot or cold, and suitable stirring. 
The beverage thus formed is highly nutritious, very palatable, refresh¬ 
ing, and for invalids and convalescents forms a valuable restorative. 
“ Milconey ” may well be used as a substitute for alcoholic stimulants, 
and in the treatment of inebriates it should prove of value. 
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MEMORANDA. 


THE Sixth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture was delivered by Sir William J. 
Collins, K.C.V.O., D.L., M.D., M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 12, 1915, the subject being “ The Ethics and Law of Drug and Alcohol 
Addiction." The lecture appears in the present issue of this Journal. 
Major W. McAdam Eccles, M.S., F.R.C.S., R.A.M.C. (T.), has accepted 
the invitation of the President and Council to deliver the Seventh Norman 
Kerr Memorial Lecture. This will probably be given in the autumn of 
1917, the subject of the lecture being “ Alcohol and War.” 


An important article on “ Sundry Facts touching the Consumption of 
Alcohol” is contributed by Mr. Theodore Neild, M.A., to The Friend for 
October 29, 1915. Information is given regarding the consumption of 
alcohol in different countries, the data being based on the researches of 
Gabrielsson, a Swedish statistician. The following list gives the per capita 
consumption in litres of 100 degrees strength, and (in brackets) also the 
percentage of the whole consumption which the most-favoured beverage 
(wine, beer, or spirits) represents. The figures are probably as accurate 
as any can be which are based upon estimates of the average alcoholic 
contents of the drinks consumed in the different countries : 


France 

22 93 (65-9W) 

Denmark 

6 82 (76-6 S) 

Italy ... 

17-29 (96-7W) 

Australia 

5-65 (58-9 B) 

Spain ... 

14-02 (64-5W) 

Serbia ... 

5-45 (74-3 S) 

Greece 

13-87 (93-8W) 

Rumania 

5*25 (52-4 S) 

Switzerland ... 

13-71 (60-9W) 

Netherlands ... 

5*01 (71*5 S) 

Portugal 

12-59 (95-6W) 

Sweden 

4-33 (79-3 S) 

Belgium 

10-58 (67-8 B) 

Eur. Russia ... 

3-41 (89-3 S) 

Gt. Britain ... 

9'67 (76-3 B) 

Canada 

3*31 (63-9 S) 

Austria 

7-78 (47-6 S) 

Bulgaria 

3*02 (85-2W) 

Hungary 

7-62 (61-0 S) 

As* Russia 

2-61 (73-0 B) 

Germany 

7*47 (49-0 S) 

Norway 

2-37 (60 6 S) 

U.S.A. 

6-89 (55-3 B) 

Finland 

1-54 (75-2 S) 


It will be noted that in general the wine lands consume most alcohol 
and the spirit lands the least, and that the beer lands come midway. 
The northern countries to-day consume in general the least, and the 
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southern the most. This reversal of Montesquieu’s famous “ natural 
law ” is probably due to the work of temperance reformers. The 
above figures are for he period 1906-1910, since when further notable 
reductions have been made in some cases. Mr. Neild says: “ Probably 
very many people will be surprised at the low place which Russia 
took even in 1910. As the facts of Russian drinking are constantly 
misinterpreted, a few remarks may not be out of place. To begin, we must 
bear in mind that kvass, which is largely drunk, has an alcoholic strength 
of only from 0‘7 to 2*2 per cent., and would mostly rank as non-alcoholic. 
There was heavy and disgraceful drinking of vodka, undoubtedly. But to a 
large extent it was drunk convivially only—that is, upon special occasions. 
Such drinking is less injurious than our ‘industrial’ drinking, where the 
next dose is taken before the effect of the last has gone, and also far easier 
to give up. Comparing Russia with England, then, we note a much smaller 
per capita consumption, drinking mostly occasional and therefore more 
easily given up, and the monopoly not in private hands. When we learn 
also that much had been recently done in the way of temperance teaching 
and of providing counter-attractions, we begin to realize how much easier 
was the Tsar’s edict to carry into effect than would be any similar attempt 
here. To those who recall statements of vast increases in the takings 
under the vodka monopoly, it may be said that, whilst there was some 
recent increase in per capita consumption, the main increases were due to 
the absorption of one large area after another for the first time within the 
State monopoly. Herr Gabrielsson has worked out also the fluctuations 
in the consumption of spirits in many of the lands over a long period, and 
down to 1910. It is satisfactory to see that it has gradually fallen in most 
countries. In France it has increased. We shall await with some im¬ 
patience the figures for the quinquennium ending 1915, and especially for 
that year itself. In Great Britain the Board of Control will have accom¬ 
plished something substantial in regard to all liquors ; as will Russia, 
France, and Sweden, more especially as regards spirits. The Swedish figures 
will undoubtedly be greatly reduced in consequence of heroic efforts to 
lessen the drinking of brannwin, in which Gothenburg and Stockholm have 
led the way. At a moment when almost every country is seeking to reduce 
materially its drinking, a description of the methods employed by these 
two cities respectively, and of the results, will be of interest. The facts are 
given by Dr. Hercod, who has translated them from the Swedish of Herr 
Einar Thulin, the secretary of the well-known Swedish Temperance Com¬ 
mission. In Sweden the spirits monopoly is not directly in the hands 
of the State, as in Russia, but by a local vote it may be vested in a dis¬ 
interested controlling company, termed the Bolag ; and this company, 
without recourse to Parliament, can restrict by the adoption of such 
measures as local public opinion will sanction. In Gothenburg, a seaport 
of over 170,000, the Bolag determined, in February, 1912, that there should 
be no off-sale of spirits to any person unprovided with an ‘ introduction 
card.’ This card is granted to adults who state their wish to buy spirits; 
it contains the name and address of its owner and the shop at which he 
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proposes to be a customer, and has to be produced whenever he wants to 
buy; and at each purchase the manager of the retail off-sale shop has to 
enter in a separate book that So-and-so has bought a certain amount of 
brannwin. But the police and the health and poor-law authorities do not 
allow any man to have a card who has recently come under the notice of 
the police for any offence connected with alcohol, or whose habits have 
made him a burden upon the hospitals or the rates, or who is unfit through 
drink to be the head of his family. Corresponding measures are adopted 
for the large and populous surrounding districts under prohibition which 
buy liquor in Gothenburg. The police are consulted with regard to all 
those whose purchases attract notice, and if the size of their household 
does not seem to warrant so large a consumption the card is revoked. 
Thus the excluded rose from 2,252 in November, 1912, to 8,803 on October 
1, 1913; the total granted was 33,516, so that about a quarter of the total 
number who received cards lost them again. An application for a card 
from a woman is sifted with especial care. The restriction began in Octo¬ 
ber, 1912; the reduction in off-sales was 36 per cent, in the first year, and 
a further 35 per cent, in the second, or 58 per cent, in the two years. As 
might be expected, there was at first an increase in the on-sale, but this soon 
so far altered that there was a decrease of 7 per cent, the first year, and 24 
per cent, the second, or 29 per cent, in the two years. The greatest 
decrease, however, must be set down to a regulation introduced in May, 

1913, whereby only one small glass of spirits could be had when buying 
eatables to the value of l£d. [last April this was raised to 2jd. ; and the 
sale of brannwin was also cut off from five on Fridays (pay-day) until two 
on Saturdays], instead of two glasses ; and something also to the closing of 
the on-shops for a month during mobilization. Of course, the possibility 
of such drastic action is largely due to previous restrictions gradually 
introduced by the Bolag. [Standardizing the figures at 50 per cent., the 
reduction in on- and off-sales is from 22'2 litres per head in 1874 to 4*3 in 

1914. During the same period the on-licences have been reduced from 1 to 
2,400 persons to 1 to 11,860 ; and the off-licences from 1 per 8,569 to 
1 per 25,414. The path to entire prohibition, as has been seen in the 
smaller towns already, is being steadily prepared.] The great difficulty, as 
Dr. Hercod points out, is that the sale of all spirits, and of every kind of 
drink, is not under the control of the Bolag. That the Bolag should have 
this entire control is recommended by the Commission, and the proposal 
has the support of practically the whole temperance party. Among the 
towns which have since adopted the special Gothenburg pattern are 
lonkoping (27,226 inhabitants), where, it is interesting to note, along with 
a material fall in consumption, the arrests for drunkenness have increased 
49 per cent. ; and Alsingsas (5,152 inhabitants), which makes on-customers 
also have a card—an improvement that has brought the on-sale (for the 
four months the system had been in operation) down 75 per cent. Does 
it not look as if the bulk of the previous consumption had been the work 
of known heavy drinkers? In Stockholm (about 350,000) a rather 
different plan has been adopted. That is, sale-books are given instead 
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of cards. Beyond the Gothenburg limitations, no book is given to persons 
residing in an institution in which alcohol is forbidden—women’s hostels, 
barracks, and unions—nor yet to married women. Out of 2,579 women 
who applied in the first four months, only 682 received sale-books. The 
purchaser has to present a signed order, together with his book in which 
the amount bought and date are set down. Persons may usually buy a 
litre every five days, and not more than 16 litres within three months. 
In the first twelve months there were 81,881 books current : 66,210 for 
men in Stockholm (about 60 per cent, of the adult men), and 4,698 for 
women ; also 10,790 for men and 183 (1) for women in the country dis¬ 
tricts. There were about 10,000 refusals, and 4,619 books were withdrawn. 
In January and February of 1914 there was an increase in the retail off-sale 
of over 15 per cent.; the new system—named ‘ Bratt’s,’ after Dr. Bratt, 
its promoter—came into force in March, and the average diminution of 
sales for the next nine months was 50*5 per cent. In Stockholm, as in 
Gothenburg, there was at first a consequent rise in on-sales ; to counteract 
this the Stockholm Bolag in August, 1914, followed the Gothenburg 
example and only sold spirits at meals, one small glass with a meal costing 
4d., and two with a meal costing 8d. or over. This reduced the four 
remaining months, for which we have figures, to an extent varying from 
59 per cent, to 68 per cent. On July 1, 1914, the control was extended 
tO’the privately-owned spirit-shops; but we cannot tell the exact result* 
as we have not the figures of the former year, and also because the veto upon 
brannwin in a large part of Sweden caused larger quantities to be exported 
from these private shops. Sbdertalje (11,271) adopted the general Stock¬ 
holm pattern in February, 1914, but improved upon it by including beer, 
and not allowing more than 10 litres to be bought in three months, and by 
permitting none but sale-book holders to buy in on-shops, and then not 
more than two small glasses of spirits and two half-litres of beer a day. 
Comparing the first six months after the reform with the corresponding 
six months of 1913, we find that in off-sales there was a fall of 48*2 per 
cent., and in on-sales a fall of 80 per cent, in spirits and 48*5 per cent, in 
beer. This is the most complete experiment of those reported upon, and 
the results are so satisfactory as to justify the general desire to see all 
alcoholic liquors brought within the control of the Bolag.” 


Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, in his interesting and informing work, 
“ Glorious Russia,” recently published by Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Ltd., Bristol (price Is. net), gives a picturesque account of peasant and 
village life in Russia, and in referring to the vodka problem expresses the 
following views: “ There exists a very widely disseminated theory that 
the Russian peasant is addicted to vodka, and that the recent total 
abolition edicts were absolutely necessary in order to save the country 
from itself, or, in other words, from alcoholism ; and it was once the 
fashion to say that the Russians, as a nation, were drinking themselves 
>nto prosperity. Had this indeed been the case, the introduction of 
compulsory temperance would have been attended with much greater 
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difficulties. As a matter of fact, the Russian peasant is not so far removed 
from grace as the majority of the British public imagine. In his ordinary 
everyday life he tastes no alcohol. Tea, water, and a tasteless drink 
somewhat resembling small-beer, but without any alcohol contents what¬ 
ever, and called kvass, are the national beverages; vodka, literally ‘little 
water,’ a term of endearment, is resorted to in order to bring gaiety and 
happiness into otherwise dull and grey lives. In his days of servitude and 
misery, the peasant drank vodka to drown care. On high-days and 
festivals, when it was desired to be jovial and happy, the peasant sought 
in the bottle the oblivion from his surroundings which nothing else could 
give. Drunkenness became synonymous with happiness, and to be drunk 
was compared with being in heaven. On ordinary workdays the peasant 
is sober; it is only on holidays that he gets drunk, and then a very small 
quantity of vodka suffices to intoxicate him. I have known a peasant get 
drunk on one wineglass of vodka, although this spirit is certainly no more 
potent than gin. Unfortunately, Russia has too many holidays. To-day 
the peasant is in a far happier condition than he was fifty years ago, and 
drink is no longer indispensable to drown care. Thus it was possible to 
abolish the use of stimulants without creating a revolution.” 


The Friend , published weekly by Messrs. Headley Bros., 140, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C. (Editorial Office: 10 and 12, Broad Street, Leo¬ 
minster), in its issue for October 29, 1915, contained several articles of 
much value on the Alcohol Problem. Mr. Joseph Rowntree wrote on 
“England in War-Time: Control of the Liquor Traffic.” Mr. Arthur 
Sherwell, M.P., dealt with “The Effects of Prohibition in Russia”; 
Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, of Paris, discussed “Temperance in France” ; and 
Mr. J. W. Harvey Theobald, in the course of an article on “Total Absti¬ 
nence as a Business Asset,” wrote as follows : “ The Russian example is 
literally astonishing. The prohibition of vodka, and the great strides 
made towards the entire disuse of alcohol, have been an inestimable 
boon. Industrial productivity increased, home life becoming more beauti¬ 
ful and secure, women gaining in happiness, the creation of new springs 
of health—these are amongst the results mentioned by the Russian Finance 
Minister, M. Bark. From other sources one learns that the abolition of 
vodka is the removal of a blight on the intelligence of the Russian people— 
the dawn of a new and bright era—the exorcising of the evil genius of the 
nation. Russia has already learnt that abstinence is good business. A 
further direction in which alcohol is bad from a business point of view is 
as a cause of sickness. There is also much evidence to show that recovery 
is slower amongst non-abstinent workers. The records of the insurance 
companies are too striking to be overlooked. So often have these records 
been quoted that here it is enough to say that the expectation of life— 
ceteris paribus —is much greater among abstainers. Does it not follow that 
the producing power of a man is lessened by alcohol? And from a national 
or imperial standpoint this cannot be negligible. The liability to accidents 
has been repeatedly shown to be greater among alcohol-using than among 
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abstinent workers. A single illustration must suffice. In 1909 statistics 
appeared in Die Alkoholfrage showing that at the Roeschlingsche Iron and 
Steel Works at Volklingen, whilst the average of accidents per thousand 
of all workmen was 12, abstainers showed an average of only 8. Thus, 
again, production must be adversely affected by alcohol. When the case 
as to wages is considered, there are good reasons for the contention that 
the liquor trade is not good business for the employee. In 1891 a return 
was made to Parliament showing the remarkably small proportion of 
wages to turnover in brewing and distilling as compared with other 
industries. And though these figures have been the cause of great con* 
troversy, the preponderating weight of evidence increasingly justifies them. 
The attempts among the Allies to check the use of alcohol all point the 
same moral—where endurance, efficiency, accuracy, discipline, are essential, 
abstinence from alcohol is seen to be a factor of immense importance ; it 
is a business asset. It is greatly to be hoped that England will awake to 
the truths which are thus being learned elsewhere. There is good ground 
for hope that the work of the Central Control Board will not only be of 
value in its immediate and direct results, but will pave the way for that 
real step forward which has so often been frustrated. Temperance legis¬ 
lation is notoriously a difficult path; the late Sir William Harcourt spoke 
pathetically of the beach strewn with the wrecks of Temperance Bills, 
and Mr. Lloyd George tells us he had almost vowed never again to 
touch liquor — in a Parliamentary sense. But where direct legislation 
has failed the Control Board may succeed, and certainly will succeed, if 
the British public can be convinced that temperance is indeed a business 
asset.” 


The Report of the Comptroller-General of Prisons in New South Wales, 
Australia, for the year 1914 (Sydney: William Applegate Gullick, 1915) 
contains the following regarding the care and management of inebriates : 
“From August 12, 1907 (when inebriates were first committed to the 
Inebriate institutions attached to the gaols), to December 31,1914, the total 
number of original orders under the Inebriates Act was 567 (259 males, 308 
females). The licences of 282 inebriates (94 males, 188 females) have been 
cancelled, and the licensees returned to the inebriate institution, out of 649 
licences issued. On December 31, 1914, 59 inebriates (42 males, 57 females) 
remained under detention. During 1914, 81 inebriates (37 males, 44 females) 
were received direct from the committing courts, and 88 (29 males, 
59 females) were received on revocation of licence. The periods of 
detention ordered were : Twelve months, 93; 2 years and over 12 months, 
20; over 2 years, 56; 175 (63 males, 112 females) were released on licence 
during the year, employment being found for 56 inebriates ; 39 were released 
to friends, 5 admitted to hospital, and 75 into homes. Of the 169 received! 
9 had over 100 convictions recorded against them, 20 had from 51 to 100 ; 
83 per cent, had at least 6 convictions ; 49 were over 50 years of age, 1 was 
under 21. Ten inmates were punished for minor breaches of the regula¬ 
tions. Institutional treatment of inebriates is a matter attended by 
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considerable difficulty. The effects of drunkenness are such as, if not to 
excite the individual to criminal acts (and there seems to be no question 
but that drink is the cause of which many crimes are the outcome directly 
or indirectly), they at least render the inebriate a menace to the peace and 
well-being of the community. Short terms of sentence, and fines, are not 
only useless, but are a positive danger to the persistent drunkard, and in 
the best interests of the general community restrictive, if not curative, 
measures must necessarily be adopted. The habitual inebriates received 
into gaol range from the mere drunkard to the confirmed criminal in the 
males, and from the wine-bibber to the lowest and most degraded prostitute 
amongst the women. Beyond the failing of over-indulgence in intoxicating 
liquor, many of them have nothing else in common so far as habits and 
manners are concerned. While a gaol is not, in my opinion, the best-fitted 
place of detention for any class of inebriate, it is, perhaps, in the absence 
of a more suitable institution, the best available means of dealing with 
those of the criminal class, as they at least receive medical treatment, are 
obliged to refrain from their drunken habits, and their enforced seclusion 
not only builds them up mentally and physically, but also relieves their 
friends and Itheir neighbours of their unwelcome presence. There has 
certainly been a much-needed improvement in the treatment of the male 
inebriates since they were transferred from Darlinghurst Gaol to the State 
Penitentiary, where there is much outdoor work which was not available 
at Darlinghurst Gaol. The inebriates have carried out scrub-clearing at 
Long Ray, some 130 acres having been cleared, and they have greatly 
benefited from the healthy work they have been given. While in the 
existing circumstances as much as possible is being done for the inebriate 
in the institution, there is certainly something more to be desired to prepare 
the inebriates from being thrown on their own resources. While in the 
institution they are obliged to conform to routine, the whole of their time 
is mapped out for them, and their actions directed or controlled, to be 
suddenly released practically to pursue their own course when temptation 
commences and the inebriate has the least support. Most of the inebriates 
released on licence have to go to one of the Government asylums or one 
of the philanthropic homes. Unfortunately, there is no power to detain 
the inebriate if he or she wishes to leave these places, and therefore it is 
simply a matter of the individual’s will to abstain from liquor and remain 
there. In several cases where females have been released on licence with 
a view of their going to one of the asylums, I have observed that very little 
time has elapsed before they have been reconvicted of drunkenness. In¬ 
quiries were instituted, and it was found that the women either got off the 
steamer at the first stopping-place or left the asylum within a very short 
period. Each of these women has a sum of money when she leaves, and 
this apparently has been used to procure liquor. I then introduced a scheme 
whereby the money is sent to the superintendent, or other person having 
charge of a home, to be used as considered fit for the licence-holder’s 
benefit. This has had the effect of causing the women to go to the place 
determined upon, and up to the end of the year had worked well. Of the 
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sixteen cases so released since October, 1914, five have been reconvicted— 
a much lower proportion than has hitherto been the case. In arranging for 
the transfer of the Shaftesbury Institution to this department, for the 
purpose of treating the non-criminal class apart from the criminal class, a 
step in the right direction has been taken. This will give opportunities for 
open-air treatment and throwing the inebriates more on their own respon¬ 
sibilities, and it is hoped will give more satisfactory results.” Mr. S. 
McCauley’s report is of exceptional interest and value to all students of 
criminology. It contains an excellent series of illustrations indicating the 
character of the various establishments under the control of the Department 
of Prisons and the nature of the management of the cases. 


Dr. William Healy, Director of the Psychopathic Institute of the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago, in his new and notable work, "The Individual Delin¬ 
quent: a Text-Book of Diagnosis and Prognosis for all Concerned in 
Understanding Offenders,” published by Mr. William Heinemann, 21, Bed¬ 
ford Street, London, W.C. (price 21s. net), in discussing the influence of 
causal factors in the development of mental defect and consequent delin¬ 
quency, discusses the part played by alcohol, and his conclusions merit 
thoughtful consideration. " Impossible though it may be to accurately 
determine the influences of alcohol in the production of this or that espe¬ 
cially attributed condition, still, taken either en masse or studied in connec¬ 
tion with the individual offender, which is our special point of view, the facts 
will easily justify the cold assertion of Aschaffenburg, that, if we could by 
one blow do away with the use of alcohol, the number of annual convic¬ 
tions would be reduced by one-fifth. And this does not, of course, include 
at all the relationship which we discern so plainly between alcoholism and 
future delinquency in the family.” In regard to the influence of heredity, 
it is shown that " the greatest difficulty, which most authors have not 
reckoned with in studying heredity and alcoholism, is the fact that many 
drunkards are such because they are already defective individuals with 
tendency to pass down defective traits, especially mental defects, irrespec¬ 
tive of alcoholism. Few, if any, of the students of the subject have taken 
this point sufficiently into account. And here, again, gross statistics may 
well be misleading on account of the point which we have had elsewhere 
to bring up so strongly—namely, that the character of the parents may be 
reflected in the child’s behaviour rather through environment and de¬ 
velopment than through heredity influences. . . . The general bearing 
of the findings so far unquestionably is that alcohol may be in many 
instances a directly deteriorating influence upon germ cells, and so fairly be 
regarded as a cause of defective inheritance.” As to the effect of alcohol in 
procreation, a cautious opinion is expressed: "The effect which the parent, 
being under the influence of alcohol at the time of procreation, may possibly 
have on the offspring stands on the border-line between defective heredity 
and defective environmental conditions. The time is probably not yet 
ripe for a definite statement upon this subject, but certainly one may assert 
the probable correctness of the view of those who hold that an undue 
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amount of alcohol in the circulation of either parent at the time of procrea¬ 
tion may be a cause of degeneracy of the offspring.” As to the effects of 
alcoholism during pregnancy, it is shown that “alcohol circulates with 
great ease through such membranes as separate the mother’s blood from the 
embryonic circulation, and thus the growing brain cells are bathed in it in 
proportion as the mother takes it into her system. There is much to prove 
that cells in the younger stages of growth are more plastic and more 
readily affected by alcoholic poison. So the drinking mother stands a 
very good chance, by all accounts, of bringing forth children with defective 
or unstable nervous systems. We know the relation, in turn, of these 
abnormalities to human efficiency and to criminalism.” It is interesting 
to note that Dr. Healy has found a few cases in which alcoholism of a 
parent has been the cause of extreme reaction against it by a family of 
vigorous children, and he adds: “The condition of the latter gives us 
social proof that all germ cells may not be deteriorated by alcohol, and 
that the substructure of alcoholism is not necessarily prepotently inherited, 
and that alcoholic defects of the environment may by some be met and 
overcome.” A striking summary is given of the different features of a 
defective environment which may be caused by alcoholism of the parent: 
“ The main defects are poverty; lack of control; neglect of proper 
nourishment, clothing, or other hygienic conditions for children ; crowded 
housing, with all its miserable physical and moral incidents ; neglect of 
attention to schooling and mental and moral development ; irrational 
disciplinary behaviour, expressed in variations from indifference to great 
irritation about small things; immodest behaviour and use of obscene 
language on the part of a parent, which we have frequently found to be one 
of the main causes of a girl going wrong ; lowered moral inhibitions, which 
sometimes lead as far as attempted rape of a daughter; quarrelling and 
bickering and development of grudge in the home. These several latter 
conditions are not often thought of, but for anyone who studies individual 
offenders they stand out prominently as factors which decide careers of 
boys and girls. All these things, and still others, have to be reckoned with 
when there is alcoholism of a parent.” Dr. Healy states that “figures 
gathered by Hoppe, Gruhle, and Wulffen, show that among criminals of all 
ages an astoundingly large percentage have had alcoholic parents. The 
collection of statistics on this point by Gruhle, from different countries, 
is particularly worth consulting.” As to the relation of delinquency 
to the use of alcohol by the delinquent, Dr. Healy and his colleagues 
found that only 2*7 of their analyzed cases of young repeated offenders 
were users of alcohol. Dr. Healy’s comment regarding the effect of 
alcohol on adolescents is of exceptional interest: “ The effect of a 
little wine or beer upon an adolescent girl in breaking down her normal 
social and moral inhibitions is notorious. The effect is produced by 
premeditation of companions of both sexes who desire to lower the 
intended victim’s level of behaviour. Many well-founded social studies of 
the connection between drinking in dance-halls and saloons and begin¬ 
ning prostitution are now available. One of the most simple and direct is 
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to be found in the Report of the Vice-Commission of Chicago. In our own 
study of cases we have learned the facts over and over again, and they 
amount to just this: there was a desire for company and pleasure on the 
part of the girl; even in bad company there would be resistance to the 
many suggestive influences thrown about her, except for the directly decisive 
part played by a physio-psychological condition—with the use of liquor to 
which she was unaccustomed, a feeling of not caring possessed her, and the 
step was taken.” We would particularly draw attention to Dr. Healy’s 
most sensible comments regarding the effects of alcohol on mental defec¬ 
tives : "The problem of alcoholism, whether as viewed by medical people, 
institutional officials, planners of social reforms, or by courts who have to 
deal with drunkards as offenders, must include consideration of the various 
personal types of alcoholics and their potentialities. We recently have 
begun to hear something about the feeble-minded alcoholic, and we shall 
hear still more, for it undoubtedly is true that many of the social outcasts 
who are merely denominated drunkards are basically mental defectives. 
It may be put down as a cardinal fact that no social treatment of the 
drunkard is going to prove availing which does not reckon with the mental 
and physical conditions of the individual, and which does not offer prog¬ 
nosis and treatment in the light of these, as well as of social conditions. . . . 
The mental defective, and the epileptic who suffers from psychical dis¬ 
abilities, are both prone to become drunkards. The alcoholic feeling of 
exaltation or superior strength, the illusion of the moment, appeals 
strongly to all inferior types. In the British public inebriate asylums it 
has finally been found that a considerable number of the inmates are 
feeble-minded. Lacking such public institutions here, we have not any 
figures to offer, yet it is a well-known fact that many drunkards are defec¬ 
tives. To effectively alter the situation they must be dealt with as 
defectives and not primarily as drunkards.” As to treatment, it is rightly 
urged that "in the first place it should be thoroughly realized that any 
treatment planned for alcoholics, whether as such or as criminalistic 
offenders, whether undertaken in a special colony or within institutional 
walls, bears very little promise of fruitfulness unless the background in 
personal characteristics and in environment be taken into account. 
Isolation, or deprivation, or agricultural labour, or any other proposed 
preventive and hoped-for corrective measure, carried over any special 
length of time, may be quite beside the mark of cure. Nothing will be 
largely effective which does not allow for individualization of treatment.” 
Williams’s classification of inebriates is quoted: "(a) Suggestible indi¬ 
viduals who drift into drinking, and who were not really inebriates until 
the occurrence of tissue degeneration from prolonged use of alcohol; ( b ) 
individuals who get into drinking ways because they possess the suggesti¬ 
bility that is the result of not being ethically trained to overcome the 
impulsive tendencies of childhood; (c) those who have a weak nervous 
make-up that by way of longing turn towards the satisfaction of narcotics.” 
Petty’s classification is also given : " A. Regular Drinkers : (a) Daily con¬ 
sumers who create their own need- the larger class ; ( b ) those of defective 
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physique craving stimulants ; (c) pure dissipation by those deficient in 
moral fibre. B. Periodic Drinkers : (a) Dipsomania—periodic insanity 
taking the form of uncontrollable desire for drink (rare); (b) moral 
cowards—these drink to drown troubles; (c) unstable character with bad 
environment—drinkers who lose control of themselves when slightly under 
the influence of alcohol; (d) bad environment—with ever present but 
resisted appetite.” Many will be inclined to agree with Dr. Healy that, 
where we have to deal with cases exhibiting such variety of individual 
characteristics with innate and acquired potentialities, and moving in very 
different forms of environment, “nothing short of some method of indefi¬ 
nite sentence, leaving the treatment and time to specialists, will accom¬ 
plish much,” and he adds : “ It must make the gods laugh to see this costly 
effort by police-court and sanatorium methods followed up by public oppor¬ 
tunity, and even suggestion, to repeat the offence for which the arrest was 
made and the treatment given. At any rate, until the large class of 
defectives and inferiors is handled in some different way, or their oppor¬ 
tunities for relapse are suppressed, the old deep connections between 
alcoholism and crime will ever obtain.” There is much else in Dr. Healy’s 
fine work which we would commend to those interested in the study of 
inebriety and the medico-sociological aspects of alcoholism and associated 
morbid states. The treatise is the most complete scientific and serviceable 
work of its kind, and it should be in the hands of every doctor, magistrate, 
educationist, and director of social efforts for the care and control of 
delinquents. _ 


The volumes forming the well-known and justly valued “Encyclo¬ 
paedia Medica,” published by Messrs. W. Green and Sons, Ltd., of London 
and Edinburgh, are now being issued in a second revised and thoroughly 
up-to-date edition, edited by Dr. J. W. Ballantyne. Two volumes of 
the new series have already been published (price 20s. net per volume). 
In vol. i. there are several articles dealing with alcohol and alcoholism. 
Dr. William Ewart is responsible for a chemico-physiological study of 
alcohol. The articles on alcoholic insanity and alcoholism were written 
for the first edition by the late Dr. George Wilson, and these have under¬ 
gone careful revision, the former by Dr. G. Douglas M'Rae, Medical 
Superintendent of Ayr District Asylum, and the latter by Dr. James 
Middlemass, Medical Superintendent of the Borough Asylum at Ryhope. 
These important articles deserve the careful study of all serious students 
of inebriety. We venture to quote from the section which deals with the 
treatment of alcoholism : “ All authorities are agreed that the treatment 
of alcoholism should be chiefly prophylactic. It therefore becomes the 
function of physicians to bring about a state of society in which the risk of 
incurring alcoholic diseases is minimized. That is as properly a part of 
public health as is the prevention of infectious disease. But, apparently, 
this is a subject which only a few can approach in a scientific spirit. Apathy 
on the one hand and fanaticism on the other characterize much of the 
literature upon the question. It is, perhaps, not within the province of 
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medicine to attempt to revolutionize the habits of a whole nation ; but it 
certainly is our function to interfere with conditions which make alcoholism 
almost a certainty to many. The moderate spirit of scientific physicians 
would approve that we should, in the first instance, direct our energies to 
the development of a popular opinion, and to the passing of laws which have 
a distinct medical reference. For example, no one of authority denies 
the evil effect of impure drinks, and accordingly the faculty might insist 
that the sellers of alcoholic drinks which contain ingredients which are 
not supposed to be in it, and which are deleterious, should come under 
the same condemnation as those who publicly defraud or injure the com* 
munity by adulterations of any other kind of food or drink. Spirits taken 
from bond, wines and beers, should be certified free from poison before 
being offered to the public. But to some individuals, notably children 
and drunkards, any form of alcoholic drink is in the nature of a poison. 
It therefore becomes the duty of the profession to devise means to pre¬ 
vent an indiscriminate supply of liquor to such persons. It ought to be a 
crime to give alcohol habitually to children without medical advice, and 
such a practice should come within the Acts which relate to cruelty and 
neglect towards children. The only sure preventive of continued indul¬ 
gence by drunkards is compulsory detention in a home. The faculty has 
for long insisted that a measure to make that legal is a necessity. But 
perhaps we may arrive at it better by easy stages. The last Inebriate 
Act made it legal to detain those who, being habitual drunkards, commit 
grave crime, or who are four times within a twelvemonth convicted of 
petty drunken offences. A useful measure would be one which would 
entitle the bench to convict a person of habitual drunkenness on the 
evidence of medical and other witnesses by private or, if preferred, by public 
trial, and thereupon to bind the patient over under a caution to abstain 
from drink, and to report himself to the authorities periodically for a term. 
Failing compliance with such orders, the patient might then be liable to 
compulsory detention, and anyone who has supplied liquor knowingly to 
such a one should be liable to fine or imprisonment. Such forms are sug¬ 
gested, not because they are widely approved, but because it seems proper 
that a work on general medicine should point out to the profession the 
kind of measures which it may be their part to busy themselves with. At 
all events, it should be recognzied as a principle that our first duty as physi¬ 
cians is, if possible, to devise measures which are for the prevention and 
treatment of disease, but which do not interfere with the habits of the 
multitude who are not, and are not likely to become, the subjects of 
alcoholism.” Much serviceable information is afforded regarding the treat¬ 
ment of alcoholics, and the advice given regarding the treatment of the 
alcoholic habit may be commended to the notice of all practitioners of 
medicine. 

The Ninth Annual Report and Supplement of the Norwood Sanatorium 
for the Treatment of Alcoholism and Other Drug Habits is a valuable 
resume of results obtained since the opening of the institution under its 
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present auspices on September 26, 1905. The Report contains a Supple¬ 
ment, prepared by Dr. Francis Hare, the Medical Superintendent. A copy 
of the Report will be sent to any medical practitioner on application to 
the Secretary of the Sanatorium, The Mansion, Beckenham Park, Kent. 


Dr. Francis Hare, in the course of his interesting and suggestive study on 
“ The Causation and Treatment, Preventive and Abortive, of Delirium 
Tremens,” deals with what he rather dogmatically designates “two old- 
established prejudices requiring abolition.” The first “ prejudice” relates to 
the association of “ alcohol and fits,” regarding which Dr. Hare expresses 
his views as follows : “I have asked very many medical men how they would 
proceed to act if, while tapering a chronic alcoholist, a major epileptic fit 
should occur, and all, without exception, have promptly said that they would 
immediately cut off all alcohol. Now, although I am well aware that here I 
am contravening an old and firmly rooted principle—or, as I should prefer to 
put it, prejudice—of the medical profession, yet I do not hesitate to say that 
such practice is never advantageous, and often disastrous. It is true that in 
many cases—not, I am sure, a majority—an epileptic fit occurs ten or fifteen 
hours after a short drinking bout; then there has been established no 
tolerance of alcohol worth considering, and consequently there is no danger 
of delirium tremens, and but little of further epileptic attacks. Hence 
alcohol may be withheld without danger. But when high tolerance has 
been established, and a fit occurs accompanied by the abstinence symptoms 
of alcohol, namely, increasing muscular tremor, restlessness, and in¬ 
somnia, then not only should alcohol not be withheld, but it should be 
very largely and quickly increased, if the patient is to have any chance of 
escaping delirium tremens. For a fit in these circumstances is an almost 
certain forewarning—it may almost be regarded as an initial symptom—of 
delirium tremens, and, I am inclined to think, of delirium tremens of 
unusual severity. I have myself seen, in consultation practice, three 
cases which proved fatal in these circumstances ; and two of these patients 
had been, on several previous occasions when in the sanatorium, safely 
relieved from similar conditions ; that is to say, they had had epileptic 
fits shortly after admission, but had been saved from delirium tremens 
by the prompt administration of alcohol in adequate doses.” As to 
the occurrence of albuminuria in alcoholics, Dr. Hare says: “What is 
true of alcoholic epilepsy is true also of alcoholic albuminuria. I think it 
will be admitted that a majority of medical men, finding marked albu¬ 
minuria in a case of chronic alcoholism, would regard this condition as an 
additional indication for promptly withdrawing all alcohol. Yet I am quite 
convinced that this is an error, and one which is extremely likely to be 
followed by disaster. It can hardly be said that the degree of albuminuria 
is an accurate index of the degree of tolerance of alcohol which has been 
established. But it is certain that patients showing much albuminuria are 
more likely than others to have acquired high tolerance, for which reason 
alone they should be carefully tapered. There is, however, another reason for 
VOL. XIII. 15 
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extreme caution in withdrawal. In many cases showing, say, 10 or 15 per cent, 
of albumin (rough measurement) on admission, the initial reduction, if at 
all large, is followed by a rise in the percentage of albumin, which rise 
would seem to be, in some degree, proportionate to the amount of the re¬ 
duction. At the sime time the quantity of urine passed is diminished. In 
one case seen by me in consultation, a lady of thirty, who had been drinking 
more than 1^ bottles of whisky in the 24 hours for some weeks, was cut 
down to about 4 fluid ounces : this on account of there being some 20 per 
cent, of albumin. Prior to this the quantity of urine passed had been quite 
satisfactory ; but in a few days it rapidly fell, and then the urine became 
almost solid on boiling. The patient became acutely ureemic, with Cheyne- 
Stokes respiration, and quickly succumbed. There had been no previous 
suspicion of Bright’s disease, nor were there present the common signs of 
any chronic renal affection. The case made a deep impression on me, and 
I have for some years made systematic inquiries amongst medical men 
whenever the opportunity presented itself. As a result, I have had 
described to me a few similar cases—cases, that is, in which fatal uraemia 
has quickly supervened upon the sudden withdrawal of alcohol from chronic 
alcoholists. Some of these, as might be expected, were complicated by 
epileptic seizures ; in others the symptoms of uraemia were entangled with 
those of delirium tremens; and in others, again, the ureemic symptoms 
stood out alone. As is perhaps natural, the general tendency was to 
ascribe the fatal result to chronic Bright’s disease ; but certainly, in most 
instances, this was an assumption made after the event. And I am sure it 
is not fully realized that in chronic alcoholism large quantities of albumin 
are frequently found where no organic renal affection exists. Many cases 
have been treated in the sanatorium in which the albumin on admission 
amounted to 10 or 15 per cent. ; in two or three it was 40 per cent, (all 
only rough measurement). And in all the urine became quite clear 
after, occasionally even before, the final withdrawal of alcohol. It 
would seem that the kidneys, having been long accustomed to work in 
the presence of a large amount of alcohol in the blood, are, like the 
nervous system, unable in some cases to adapt themselves suddenly 
to the altered conditions involved in complete withdrawal of alcohol.” 
Dr. Hare admits that in this expression of his views he is contravening long- 
established principles and practice, or “ prejudice,” as he perhaps too 
emphatically designates radical medical opinion and action. Dr. Hare has 
enjoyed exceptional experience in regard to the study and treatment of all 
varieties of alcoholism needing institutional restraint, and his opinions 
must be received with respect and submitted to serious consideration ; but 
it must be remembered that there is a large and influential body of opinion 
which does not support Dr. Hare’s contentions, and is, indeed, opposed to 
them. We draw attention to this matter because it illustrates the need 
for collective research and scientific study by all medical practitioners 
engaged in the systematic treatment of inebriety. We trust that the 
problems raised by Dr. Hare will speedily receive the consideration which 
they deserve and urgently require. 
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The Eleventh Report (with Appendices) of the Inspector for Ireland 
under the Inebriates Acts, 1879 to 1900, being for the Year 1914 (London : 
Wyman and Sons, Limited, 29, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.G. 
1915. Price l^d.), contains particulars of the one and only Certified Inebriate 
Reformatory in Ireland, St. Brigid’s at Wexford, for Roman Catholic 
females. Thirty patients were in residence. The only Inebriate Retreat 
is The Lodge, Irwin Avenue, Strandtown, Belfast, which is licensed for 
twenty-four females. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, K.C.V.O., in The Headquarters 
Gazette , in an article entitled “ Our National Disgrace,” deals with the 
drink question as follows : “ Should the Scout Movement go in for total 
abstinence? In mentioning the contributory causes of the national dis¬ 
grace, I should like to touch upon the drink question, because I have had 
letters from one or two eminent men in our Movement suggesting that 
Headquarters should decree a general promise of abstinence from alcohol 
on the part of scouts and scout officers during the war. At first glance 
this seems a very desirable proposition, and applicable to the present occa¬ 
sion, but, as in every other question, there is a second side to it which has 
to be taken into consideration. For myself personally I have, of course, 
followed the King’s example as a matter of loyalty, but it is not a very 
great sacrifice to me, nor do I suppose that my abstention will have the 
slightest effect on the workman in the squalid slums, whose only taste of 
brightness and enjoyment after his grinding work is to be got at the public- 
house bar. Nor will it make a slack worker realize that our men at the 
front are waiting and falling whilst he sulks over making ammunition for 
them. Of course, there is a great deal to be gained by the wider introduc¬ 
tion of one form or another of self-sacrifice, especially where it has a 
tendency, as the King’s example will have, of raising the moral tone of the 
nation in its attitude towards drink, and I can fully agree with my corre¬ 
spondents that as an example on the part of scoutmasters of self-denial in 
war-time it should have its lesson for their boys. But it scarcely follows 
that the boys also should take a pledge to refrain from what is not as yet a 
habit or a temptation with them. It would be much more to the point to 
suggest that they should give up eating sweets. Moreover, there is the 
danger of the drink habit being thus advertised to them as a possible though 
forbidden joy, to which they would then be tempted to give a trial. To 
repress desire by imposing a pledge is an artificial way of curing a failing ; 
far better prevent it by the more natural and more efficacious way of 
developing the young man’s character, so that his self-discipline, his con¬ 
science, his moral tone, combine to place him above and proof against the 
temptation. And this is proved by experience.” 


In a recent issue of Great Thoughts there appeared the following quotation 
from Mr. Arnold Bennett, on alcohol : “There is nothing to be said in 
favour of alcohol. It is a drug ; it is not a food ; it is not even a stimulant. 


/ 


/ 

/ 
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It impairs the action of the heart, the liver, the stomach, the kidneys. It 
congests the bloodvessels. It lowers the temperature. It aggravates the 
effect of shock. It spoils brain control. It retards the rapidity of mental 
action. It plays havoc with the muscles and with the nerve centres. In the 
emotions it destroys ideals, it produces callousness to moral obligations, and 
it multiplies lunacy and crime. Lastly, it gives an entirely delusive sensa¬ 
tion of increased efficiency. These statements are not' arguable. They 
cannot be challenged. Its results on the conduct of the war are notorious.’' 


The Spectator, in a recent number, expressed the following opinion: ‘ ‘ There 
are a very great number of ordinary people, not at all inclined by tempera¬ 
ment to extreme measures, who have been driven by the war to look upon 
the drink question with new eyes. They have come to realize the terribly 
intimate relation between drink and the conduct of war. Disinclined 
by political conviction towards nearly all forms of State ownership and 
State control, they nevertheless say, ‘ This business of drink is too much 
bound up with the efficiency of the nation, with our power to exalt or ruin 
our country, with our whole moral character, and with our standard of 
living, for the Government simply to look on and decline to control it. Let 
the control of the State be tightened, not relaxed.’ That is our view.” 


Under the heading of “ A Duty of the Hour,” the following letter, 
dated November 17, 1915, appeared in The Times’. “Sir,—This is a critical 
moment in our history, when every one of us would wish to share the 
sacrifice which our soldiers and sailors are making for their country. One 
way of sharing the sacrifice is by a self-denying economy. Our statesmen 
tell us that this is to-day a pressing national duty. Our current outlay of 
over four millions a day on the war is, to use the Prime Minister’s most 
recent words, * gigantic and startling.’ Economy, with prices rising all 
round, is no doubt difficult to effect. But there is one economy possible to 
almost all which, if we will adopt it, would bring about an enormous reduc¬ 
tion of national expenditure, yet one not taking from, indeed adding to, 
our strength ; and that is to abstain altogether from alcoholic drinks, for 
ordinary use, during the war. Six months ago our King challenged us by 
his own public example to do this. Our religious leaders have repeatedly 
echoed the challenge. Why have so many of us been unresponsive? Surely 
now that the appeal for national economy, to the point of personal sacrifice 
in every possible way, has gained an urgency obvious to everyone, the 
moment has more than come to effect this great saving for the common 
cause.—C. Oxon, Vernon Bartlet, A. J. Carlyle, H. S. Holland, T. H. 
Archer Houblon, W. Lock, Gilbert Murray, W. Osier, R. L. Ottley, L. R. 
Phelps, W. B. Selbie.” _ 


The Duty and Discipline Movement, which has its headquarters at 
117, Victoria Street, London, S.W., deserves to be enthusiastically sup- 
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ported. The objects of this patriotic movement are—(1) To combat 
softness, slackness, indifference, and indiscipline, and to stimulate discipline 
and a sense of duty and alertness throughout the national life, especially 
during the formative period of home and school training. (2) To give 
reasonable support to all legitimate authority. Its motto might very well 
consist of the wise words of His Majesty King George V. : “The founda¬ 
tions of national glory are set in the homes of the people, and they will 
only remain unshaken while the family life of our nation is strong, simple, 
and pure.” The movement advocates principles, but does not seek to 
control methods. The idea is to create a healthy public opinion regarding 
the demands of discipline and duty in every rank of life, that it may become 
impossible to tolerate slackness or indiscipline, among either adults or 
children. Public opinion is a force acting as a restraint upon customs and 
actions which are evil or unwise, and stimulating and supporting all sound 
and wise efforts and habits. The movement should receive the loyal support 
of wise parents, teachers, and educationists of every school, and we would 
particularly commend its aims to all social service workers, and particularly 
to those who are striving for the establishment of national sobriety. The 
publications already issued will prove of considerable service to practical 
workers. “Essays on Duty and Discipline” (price 3s. net) consists of a 
series of forty papers on the training of children in social and national 
welfare. Many are by well-known experts. The concluding one is by the 
late Earl Roberts. “ Anarchy or Order” is a pocket manual, and contains 
“Twelve Papers for the Times” (price ls.net). They deal with such 
subjects as the curse of sentimentality, the decay of authority, the need 
for a recognition of duty and discipline, the training of delicate children, 
and home control. A number of booklets and fly-sheets have been issued 
for gratuitous distribution. Among recent pamphlets reference may be 
made to “What can You do in War-Time? A Record of Proficiency” 
(price 2d. net), which is most suggestive, and should be circulated widely. 
It is intended to assist the staffs of schools, clubs, and societies where the 
educational value of handiwork is recognized, to foster home occupation 
and to systematize the efforts of those who are anxious to be of service in 
days of war. Every patriot should procure “ All Can Help : A Handbook 
for War-Time ” (price 6d. net). The first issue appeared in November, 
1914, and the revised edition brings the information more nearly up to date. 
For ready reference to all anxious to serve with wisdom and effectiveness 
we earnestly commend this manual. 


Mr. John Oxenham has rendered his country inestimable service in 
these sad days of noble sacrifice and weary suffering. He has the discerning 
spirit of the seer, the faithful purpose of the patriot, and the ardour of the 
loyal soldier, and his stimulating, comforting, and soul-quickening verses 
have become a national possession. In “ All’s Well! Some Helpful Verse 
for these Dark Days of War” (published by Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36, Essex 
Street, London, W.C. 1915. Price Is. net), Mr. Oxenham has gathered 
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forty-three of his poems bearing on the great conflict. The collection 
contains the famous hymn, “ For the Men at the Front,” “ Christ’s All 1 
Our Boys who have gone to the Front,” “ A Little Te Deum for these 
Times,” “ The Nameless Graves,” “ Policeman X,” “ What Can a Little 
Chap Do?” and many others. This gospel of good courage is one which 
should be sent the world wide o’er to darkened homes and sorrowing lives 
—and these, alas ! are everywhere. 


The Pocket Testament League (Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Wakefield 
MacGill, 47, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.) is accomplishing a fine ser¬ 
vice by the provision and distribution among the men of the army and navy 
of copies of the New Testament. These are being issued in khaki-covered 
pocket forms, of light weight, in distinct type, and printed on India paper 
by the Oxford University Press. The presentation of these companion 
volumes to our men is a national and Christian service of incalculable value. 


Indulgers in tea, “ the cup that cheers but does not inebriate,” will find 
much of interest in the “ Tea Share Handbook for 1915,” compiled by 
Messrs. Harden Brothers and Lindsay, Ltd., 23, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 
(London : The Empire Printing and Publishing Company, 21-26, Dean 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. Price 2s. 6d. net). The volume states that “the 
demand for tea is steadily increasing in every quarter of the globe, while 
the home consumption is estimated to be nearly 71bs. per head of the popu¬ 
lation.” The information provided will be of service to those desiring to 
invest in enterprises directed to the production and marketing of tea. 


“ Bibby’s Annual for 1915,” edited by Joseph Bibby and published by 
Messrs. J. Bibby and Sons, Ltd., King Edward Street, Liverpool (price Is. 
net, by post Is. 4d.), occupies a unique position among “ Annuals.” It is 
an artistic and literary production of exceptional excellence. The fine 
coloured pictures form a special feature, and in many cases are reproduc¬ 
tions of masterpieces, while the articles deal with subjects of high human 
interest touching the welfare of mind and body and the perfect evolution of 
spiritual power. Mr. Bibby has made the preparation of his Annual a labour 
of love. It is certainly a particularly valuable contribution to altruistic 
forces making for the development and perpetuation of the most perfect. 


“ The Adviser,” issued by the Scottish Temperance League, 108, Hope 
Street, Glasgow (price Is.), is an attractive volume for children, with 
pictures, stories, articles, verses, all of the sort likely to appeal to boys 
and girls. 


We desire to draw our readers’ attention to The Round Table. This is “ a 
quarterly review of the politics of_the British Empire,” and is published by 
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Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. (price 2s. 6d. per copy, annual subscrip¬ 
tion 10s., including postage). Among reviews devoting special attention to 
the problems of the war it occupies a foremost place. The journal is a co¬ 
operative enterprise conducted by people who dwell in all parts of the 
British Empire, and whose aim is to publish once a quarter a comprehensive 
review of Imperial politics entirely free from the bias of local party issues. 
The December number contains a particularly valuable series of contribu¬ 
tions on The Harvest of the War, The British Empire’s Financial Task, 
and The War and English Life. 


“ Europe’s Revolt against Alcohol,” by the Rev. Henry Carter (London : 
Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, City Road, E.C. Price Id.), is a valuable 
collection of data relating to the influence of alcohol in the great 
European conflict. It deserves distribution throughout the land. 

“ An Historical Outline of Ambulance Work from the Earliest Times,” 
by Charles H. Miles, L.R.C.P. (Bristol: John Wright and Sons, Ltd. 
1915. Price Id.), is an interesting brochure giving an historical outline of 
the evolution of ambulance work. 

“ The Underworld of Manchester in War-Time,” by Theophilus Simpson, 
a County Magistrate (Manchester : Boys’ Refuge Printing Department, 
Strangeways. 1915. Price Id.), has given rise to much discussion, and 
the subjects raised, we understand, are now being investigated by a Sub- 
Committee of the Watch Committee of the Manchester City Council. 


The December issue of The Student Movement (London : The Student 
Christian Movement, 93, Chancery Lane, W.C.) contains the first of a 
series of articles on “ The Nation and Alcohol,” contributed by Miss A. W. 
Richardson, Vice-Principal of Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 


The December number of The Contemporary Review (London : The Con¬ 
temporary Review Company, Ltd., 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.) contains a 
particularly interesting and instructive article on “Vodka Prohibition and 
Russian Peasant Life,” by Professor J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc. 


The 247th Edition of “Boyle’s Fashionable Court and Country Guide 
and Town Visiting Directory” (London: Published at 48, South Audley 
Street, W. ; Editorial Offices: 10, Gough Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
1916. Price 5s.) has just been issued, and is an indispensable reference 
book for all who desire to know their London. It contains street and 
alphabetical arrangements of the names and places of abode in town and 
country of the nobility and gentry, particulars regarding members of the 
Houses of Peers and Commons, Foreign Ministers, Bankers, Army and 
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Navy Agents, Government Offices, Public Societies and Institutions, Club 
Houses, Inns of Court, and much else. This is a book to be kept at one’s 
elbow. 

Livingstone College has just issued an interesting Report regarding its 
work as a Relief Hospital. Since August, 1915, it has served as an 
Auxiliary to Bethnal Green Military Hospital. Copies of the Report may 
be obtained on application being made to the Hon. Resident Medical 
Officer, Dr. L. E. Wigram. 


“ The Catalogue of Christmas Books,” issued by The Publishers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of Great Britain and Ireland (London : Ballantyne, Hanson and 
Co., Ltd. 1915), is a well-arranged artistic volume of 235 pages, with 
references to the chief “ books of the year,” and publishers’ announce¬ 
ments attractively set forth. 

Under the designation “ Defence of the Realm (Liquor Control) Regula¬ 
tions, 1915,” there has recently been issued the “ First Report of the 
Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) appointed under the Defence of the 
Realm (Amendment) (No. 3) Act, 1915” [Cd. 8117] (London : Wyman and 
Sons, Ltd., 29, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.G. 1915. Price Id.). 


The Temperance Collegiate Association offer two Prizes, of Ten and 
Five Guineas respectively, for the best essays on this subject sent in by 
September 30 next. It is stated that strength and clearness of argument, 
rather than conclusions reached, will influence the examiners ; and that 
original and well-attested evidence will count more heavily than quotations 
from existing well-known sources. Conditions, with suggestive synopsis 
and bibliography, may be obtained from the Secretary T.C.A., “Strath- 
blane,” Alexandra Park, Nottingham. In this connection the Science and 
Education Committee of the National Temperance League is willing to 
consider applications from University and hospital students in physics and 
medicine for financial assistance in carrying on research or in making 
investigations. Address the Secretary, N.T.L., Paternoster House, 
London, E.C. 


“The Drink Problem of To-Day,’ the new edition of “The Drink 
Problem” issued in 1907, is now in the press, and will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE STUDY OF INEBRIETY IN THE 
LIGHT OF TWO WARS.* 

BY JOHN TURNER RAE, 

Secretary of the National Temperance League, and Editor of the 
National Temperance Quarterly. 

WHEN my old friend, our esteemed honorary secretary, invited 
me to read this paper, I did not unduly hesitate to accept, 
because I somewhat agreed with his opinion that the time had 
come when “ a rational presentation by a national official ” might 
well be made before the Society. I desire first of all to express 
my appreciation of the honour, and, further, to place on record, 
as I think I am entitled to do as their recognized representative, 
the obligation under which the whole school of temperance 
officials and advocates is placed by the proceedings and printed 
transactions of this learned society. 

It was suggested that the data bearing upon the needs of the 
present, which have accumulated during the war, might usefully 
be presented, but I am inclined to think that to do so in detail is 
at present somewhat premature. The essential facts so far 
collated would probably afford excellent material for discussion, 
but the amount and strength of the evidence supporting them 
are daily being greatly increased from various sources. They 
would therefore more fitly follow rather than precede the 
co-ordinated series of papers arranged for our meetings during 

* A Paper read before the Society for the Study of Inebriety at the 
Winter Meeting on Tuesday, January 11, 1916, held in the rooms of the 
Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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1916, which must deal more or less with conditions set up or 
indicated by the war. 

It is said that in the past, nations have not been better after 
their great wars, but worse ; that indeed the periods of their 
greatest debasement have accrued during the generation im¬ 
mediately succeeding a great war. Whatever may be the world 
product of this “ greatest war in history,” its consequences upon 
the countries concerned must inevitably be viewed from a new 
perspective. There are factors operating at the present time in 
the combatant countries, that have never been visible before. 
The influence of “ motive ” upon national character must be 
taken into account in any effective judgment upon possible 
developments in the nation’s moral after the war. 

Without going beyond generalities, surely we may recognize a 
vast difference in British “ motive ” behind this and the Boer 
War. That there is an appreciable improvement in moral also 
is due partly to this change of motive, but largely to our experi¬ 
ence in South Africa and to the consequent revelation of our 
deficiencies at home. The product has been seen during the 
past decade, not only in the efficiency of the army, but in 
various departments of civil administration, and we are justified 
thereby in anticipating that the period immediately succeeding 
this war will be one of reconstruction and not one of debase¬ 
ment, provided we bring all the essential contributory factors 
into operation. 

There need be no hesitation in including among these essential 
factors the elimination of alcohol from ordinary use. If 
there be any doubt upon that point, it may easily be removed by 
a review of the evidence derivable from the South African War. 
Perhaps the most immediate in its source was the experience of 
Sir Frederick Treves that the men who failed in the march on 
Ladysmith “ were the drinkers,” who “ dropped out as clearly 
as if they had been labelled with a big letter on their backs.” 
The almost universal opinion, moreover, of medical officers was 
that the wonderful power of endurance of the Boer Army was 
in a great part due to their total abstinence from spirituous 
drinks. 

It is within my own knowledge as a member of the executive 
of the Royal Army Temperance Association, that the practice of 
abstinence on the part of large bodies of our troops in South 
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to mention the names of ten medical experts— i.e., two in each of 
the five divisions into which the subject would naturally be 
divided—and made the usual courtesy offer of further co-opera¬ 
tion if desired. 

A formal acknowledgment was followed in a few days by a 
letter from the Interdepartmental Committee, stating that the 
suggestions made had been considered, and that to the inclusion 
of alcohol as a subject of inquiry great importance was attached. 
Accordingly a further letter was received containing an invita¬ 
tion to the National Temperance League to appoint a witness to 
give evidence on its behalf. Now in order to obtain the most 
influential results in the furtherance of its objects, it has been 
a long-established tradition of the League to call in aid those 
who by experience and knowledge are qualified as experts in the 
particular matter under consideration. 

Following this tradition, I immediately consulted Mr. McAdam 
Ecclesand Dr. Kelynack, the former a vice-president and the lat¬ 
ter a member of the Committee of the League. They agreed that 
the opportunity was one of the most importance in the history of the 
temperance movement, and Mr. Eccles consented to convene at 
his house a consultative conference of our leading medical friends, 
of whom fourteen assembled at the first meeting and constituted 
themselves as an evidence committee, divided into five sub¬ 
committees, each with its convener. These submitted voluminous 
material, which was carefully sifted at a second meeting, and 
referred to an editorial committee for formulation and printing. 

It was a liberal education to myself and my assistant-secretary, 
who acted as stenographer, to be present as the only laymen when- 
the evidence was discussed; and when I found it in manuscript on 
my desk early on Monday morning, formulated, typed, and cor¬ 
rected ready for the compositor, I felt that no greater service 
could have been rendered to the nation, the temperance cause, 
and the League, than that of Mr. Eccles, Dr. Kelynack, Dr. 
Whiting, and their assistant, who devoted the small hours, and 
the day “that comes betwixt a Saturday and Monday,” to pro¬ 
ducing what was destined to become the most influential piece of 
documentary evidence presented to the Committee, forming as it 
did the basis of questions to a great majority of witnesses. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the submission of our state¬ 
ment in print and precis immediately directed the Committee 
along a new line of inquiry, and long before Mr. McAdam 
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Eccles and Dr. Armstrong-Jones, who had been appointed our 
official witnesses, appeared, much valuable incidental and 
unexpected evidence had been acquired, and the minds of the 
members of the Committee had been affected to such a degree 
as to make them keen on further investigation. Suffice it to say 
that out of the sixty-eight witnesses examined, no fewer than fifty- 
seven, including our official witnesses, who together answered 263 
questions, added to the information which produced the remark¬ 
able verdict upon alcoholism contained in the Committee’s Final 
Report. 

Notwithstanding a disposition on the part of some of the wit¬ 
nesses to question the prevalence of deterioration, and to minimize 
the influence of alcohol as a cause of that found to exist, the 
conclusions come to by the Interdepartmental Committee were— 
(1) That “next to the urbanization of the people, and intimately 
associated with it, as the outcome of many of the conditions it 
creates, the question of ‘ drink ’ occupies a prominent place 
among the causes of degeneration,” and (2) that “ as the result 
of the evidence placed before them, the Committee were con¬ 
vinced that the abuse of alcoholic stimulants is a most potent and 
deadly agent of physical deterioration.” 

These statements have had a wide promulgation throughout 
the country, and have formed the material for posters and other 
publications of a more or less official character which undoubtedly 
made a deep impression upon the public mind, although the 
visible results in the increased practice of abstinence may not 
have been great. What has been apparent, however, is a far 
more intelligent appreciation on the part of all agencies concerned 
with the administration of public-health and social welfare, whe¬ 
ther official or voluntary, of the relation of the Alcohol Factor to 
those environmental conditions which are accorded the first place 
in the causes of deterioration by the Interdepartmental Com¬ 
mittee. 

The central authorities concerned with the amelioration of 
conditions, and the improvement of national health, increasingly 
recognize their responsibility as the facts elicited in the Inter¬ 
departmental inquiry are confirmed by the experience of Certi¬ 
fying Surgeons, Medical Officers of Health, the Health Visitors 
under the Notification of Births Act, School Medical Officers and 
their nurses. The provision in the Insurance Act, moreover, of a 
so far neglected regulation for the promotion by local committees 
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of the teaching of temperance and hygiene by means of lectures or 
posters, is another outcome of the enlightenment derived from 
the Physical Deterioration Report. 

The bearing of these developments upon the needs of the 
present will no doubt be fully dealt with at our Spring meeting, 
so we may perhaps more usefully contemplate the consequences 
of the Interdepartmental inquiry in regard to military service, 
whose deficiencies in men and moral originated it. Combined 
with Lord Haldane’s wonderful reorganization of the national 
army, there was generated from the revelations preceding, 
and proceeding from, the Privy Council’s investigations a much 
higher ideal of the standard of personnel required in the modern 
army, an ideal not wholly unconnected with the regenerating 
influence of the temperance work initiated by the National 
Temperance League inside the army nearly sixty years ago. 

Indications of the existence of this higher standard are to be 
found in the fact that at the principal recruiting stations before 
the war a very large proportion of the lads entering the army 
were abstainers. The remarkable returns of St. George’s 
Barracks alone, where 60 per cent, were registered as belonging 
to the Band of Hope, showed that the best type of village lad, 
instead of the wastrel, had come forward. Then the following 
typical records of the Royal Army Temperance Association, 
showing the percentages of membership to full strength : In 
a cavalry regiment, 17*2; in an artillery battery, 25; in an average 
of five infantry regiments, 58*1 ; in a depot branch, 58 per cent., 
confirm the conviction that as regards the old army one cause 
at any rate of progressive deterioration has been arrested. 

The material consequences of the South African War differed 
widely from those already visible and anticipated from the 
present conflict, inasmuch as they were so much more remote 
in their area of operation. The remaking of South Africa was 
naturally a matter of general interest, as will be to an even greater 
extent the whole problem of our overseas dominions after this 
war. But being practically free from responsibility in that 
direction, those concerned with physical and social betterment 
concentrated their attention, as we have seen, upon the home 
conditions. Now it is these conditions which will chiefly occupy 
attention after the present war. Its destructive effects will be 
seen by generations yet unborn, and the great aim of all patriotic 
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citizens must be to discover and do what will most effectually 
counteract these effects. 

Already the formulation of a constructive policy is the leading 
topic of consideration in those official and voluntary agencies 
which are engaged in war service. There is an earnest desire 
for co-ordinated endeavour, and I have been invited to join 
some eight or ten different committees with that end in view. 
The problem which faces all these agencies in common, however, 
is exactly that which we are now discussing, and I can conceive 
no more effective means of correlating the efforts of the various 
bodies than by concentration of study and inquiry upon the 
relation of alcohol to the particular aspect of war service for 
which they are respectively responsible. There are sufficient 
data already available for a beginning. 

Commencing with the declaration of war, the first point to 
arrest attention on the line of our discussion was the improved 
physique and moral of our first army; both officers and men 
showed a high standard, and it was mainly when the later reserves 
were called up from civil life that the alcohol factor became 
inimical to discipline and efficiency. This was counteracted in 
some cases by the influence of executive officers upon old 
“non-coms.” who, being put upon their honour in regard to 
drink, in the interests of the boys of the new army whom they 
would be training, rose to the occasion, and for the most part 
abstained, so long as the appeals of Lords Roberts, Kitchener, 
and Methuen were kept alive in the army, and so long as they 
retained their posts of responsibility. 

Whatever may be the theoretical argument therefrom, we 
cannot resist the fact that we possess a citizen army, composed 
partly through the operation of the short-service system, and 
in this emergency by the voluntary enlistment of some four 
millions of men. It was when the territorial battalions reached 
such an enormous proportion of our fighting force, that the 
attitude of the ordinary man towards drink became apparent 
in the ranks, where at first the abstinent habits of professional 
and business life prevailed. But from the very formation of 
these units the granting of commissions to a large number of 
“drinking-bounders ” brought discredit in numerous cases upon 
the officers’ mess, and led to a lower standard of sobriety 
throughout the new army, which has materially deteriorated 
the calibre of the men. 
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There is no lack of evidence to show that the conduct, in 
billets or among the people surrounding their camps, of par¬ 
ticular territorial regiments has been governed by their traditions 
as to drink. It is not too much to say that offences against 
discipline inside the camps, and their disorder outside, owing 
to loss of control through drink, constitutes a menace to our 
military efficiency which would justify the elimination of the 
wet-canteen from all camps and barracks, and the putting “ out 
of bounds ” of all licensed premises throughout the country. 
Why, in regard to the former, are we so far behind the United 
States and our overseas dominions ? Why is it that one of 
our first acts, when these sons of Empire come to our aid, is to 
break down the abstinent habits in which they have been 
trained for a lifetime? 

The reason is not far to seek: it is to be found in the anti¬ 
quated obsession of the military medical administration in favour 
of alcohol! This is not too sweeping an assertion even in view of 
the pronounced anti-alcohol evidence of some of its distinguished 
members. There is a dead-weight of unenlightened opinion 
among the old school whose services have been “called up,” 
which is supported by a still more ignorant and self-interested 
force of political and social influence, and against which the 
military authorities have been unable to contend. It hardly 
comes within the scope of this paper, but it is of vital interest 
in any study of inebriety from the social side to ascertain the 
ramifications of the liquor trade within the public services, 
and to determine its equation as a factor in national disin¬ 
tegration. 

It is not surprising in view of this combination in interested 
quarters that Lord Kitchener’s prohibition of presents of drink 
being sent to the front should not prove altogether effective ; 
nor that it should be possible to enforce the so-called “ Rum 
Ration ” under conditions which make it very difficult for even 
convinced abstainers to resist. The same influences have been 
at work to hinder the general adoption of the King’s Declaration 
against the ordinary use of intoxicants, for it is undoubtedly true 
that had the leaders of the nation immediately followed Lord 
Kitchener in supporting His Majesty, the people would have 
rallied also, and a more intelligent public opinion would have 
insured some drastic parliamentary action against the liquor 


menace. 
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The early recognition of this menace of drink to the success of 
the war led to a remarkable movement on the part of those more 
particularly engaged in transport and the production of arma¬ 
ments and munitions. The representations of the “ business 
men ” to Mr. Lloyd George, and the investigations which he 
himself made, are well within our recollection. The newspaper 
campaign, carried on by another committee of “ business men,” 
assisted by the counterblasts from the “ Trade,” undoubtedly 
ventilated the industrial aspect of the drink-problem in a 
way which must surely enable the average man to realize its 
significance. Without ignoring the possible existence of less 
disinterested motives, the original deputation certainly rendered 
useful national service by approaching the government. 

The appointment of the Liquor Traffic Board of Control was 
at first considered but a feeble fulfilment of the intentions of the 
Minister of Munitions, but its public performance has abundantly 
justified its existence. Its restrictions in Naval and Military 
areas, at the instigation of the War authorities, have materially 
reduced drunkenness among the men ; and the scheduled 
munition-works areas, which practically cover the whole of the 
urban districts of the country, witness, for the most part, to the 
advantage of the Board’s “ no-treating” and restriction of hours 
orders, although indications are not wanting that the prevalence 
of industrial drinking has developed in certain directions into a 
peculiarly vicious drinking which hinders efficiency and adequate 
output. 

The existence to any extent of such conditions but emphasizes 
the importance of experimental action by the Board of Control ; 
and it is a matter of satisfaction to all who have the privilege of 
consultation with its keen and interested chairman to realize the 
possibilities of constructive work in numerous directions arising 
from its investigations and labours. The Board is not likely to 
be deterred from prosecuting its work by the representations of 
deputations whose authority has no substance, being derived 
from drink associations and interests the suppression of which 
would extinguish their raison d’etre and all their influence. 
What they fear is the fulfilment of Sir Thomas Dewar’s prophecy 
that the Board’s war service will be perpetuated as peace service, 
although the Board itself persistently emphasizes its temporary 
character. 
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However that may be, it is obvious that the material available 
after the war for renewed study of the whole problem of 
inebriety—its causation, perpetuation, and cure, will be volu¬ 
minous. Not only will there be reports from the Board of 
Control, but the experience of the various bodies concerned 
with relief, sailors’ and soldiers’ allotments, recreation, health 
and administration will no doubt be forthcoming, and inevitably 
the drink factor will occupy a considerable place in their records. 
Other sources of evidence will be the official and independent 
reports of Medical Officers serving in all parts of the Empire ; 
and not least important there will be additional information from 
our Allies as to the effects of restrictive orders on their part, as 
well as to the influence of drink in breaking down control on the 
part of their enemies. 

A feature of the “ new ” temperance movement initiated by 
the war has been the unanimity with which the “ old ” temper¬ 
ance reformers have been “ warned off the course.” No greater 
testimony could be borne to the value of our work, however, 
than the quotation of the evidence we have been responsible for 
obtaining, and upon which we rely in “ proving our case,” by 
those who are only utilizing it for the present distress. Many of 
these are actually looking forward to the day when they may again 
imbibe with a clear conscience, quite oblivious to the truth that 
scientific fact has a “ boomerang ” quality, and that it is impos¬ 
sible to get away from the teachings of experience. It may be, 
as the Spectator suggests, “ that thousands of men and women 
throughout the length and breadth of the land will have realized 
how perfectly easy it is to get on without alcohol.” 

There emerge from the preceding presentation of points a 
whole series of subjects for study and investigation. In regard 
to some, steps have already been taken to obtain the requisite 
data. Others will be duly considered in the three succeeding 
meetings of this Society. A recent discussion in this room, 
opened by Major Leonard Darwin,* dealt with one of the most 
imperative problems arising from the war. We have already 
reached the stage which shows how much more research is 
required before the exact relation of heredity to alcoholic 
degeneration can be scientifically established. Further work on 
this line would be well repaid by the elucidation it would afford 
in many directions of causation in the case of progressive 
physical deterioration. 

* 

* British Journal of Inebriety, January, 1916. 
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I am firmly convinced that the parental influence of alcohol 
must be traced in conditions, sociological, physical, and 
especially psychological, much farther down family history than 
is contemplated by any present case-paper. It is possible a 
second physical-deterioration inquiry may be called for after 
this second war which may take up the question of anthropo¬ 
logical data where it was left. But as may be gathered from Sir 
William Collins’s recent “ Norman Kerr ” lecture,* it should pro¬ 
ceed rather on psychological lines. In this connection the 
advantages of some provision for the selective treatment of 
inebriates as a source of evidence are apparent. If the Home 
Office Bill of 1914 could be passed as an emergency measure, as 
may be possible through the Board of Control, it would open the 
way for some remarkable and productive developments in both 
institutional and ambulatory treatment. 

Another fruitful source of information would be the social 
records of persons convicted of crime, and also the indus¬ 
trial history of men charged with offences while on muni¬ 
tion service. In this connection the relation of forms of 
drinking and the beverages used would be of considerable 
importance. The psychology of Russian vodka drinking which 
is periodical, on the one hand, and that of German beer drinking 
which is continual, on the other hand, presents a most interest¬ 
ing problem for solution in relation to our own “ spirito-beer ” 
drinking. We see a rapid reaction towards efficiency on the 
closing down of liquor in the one case, and a loss of control in 
the other case which renders opportunity to drink irresistible 
and leads to cruelties and lust unspeakable. What we desire to 
know is how far the popularizing of the drinking of even so- 
called “ light ” ales may be responsible for the perpetuation of our 
industrial deficiencies. 

A natural corollary to a verdict upon this point would be a 
definite dictum on the more or less constant dietetic use of small 
doses of alcohol. I well remember Sir Thomas Crosby describ¬ 
ing to me how he abstained for six weeks from his usual glass 
of wine in order to guarantee a clear judgment when he presided 
over a lecture by Sir Benjamin Richardson. We know the 
usual practice in regard to alcohol of students and scientists 
when engaged in research. The effects of ordinary so-called 
“ moderate ” drinking are quite familiar to coroners, and at Board 
of Trade inquiries into railway disasters. The psychology of 

* See British Journal of Inebriety, October, 1915. 
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the subscription dinner is well appreciated in philanthropic 
circles, and the story of how a glass of wine helped Sir Andrew 
Clark in his correspondence by making him indifferent to 
answering letters he deemed important before is traditional in 
the profession ! 

A great body of laymen and an increasing number of medical 
men have accepted the logic of this common knowledge and 
abstained from intoxicants. The suggestion is frequently made 
however, that such acquire a “bias” which is absent from the 
moderate drinker. What we would like to know is how such a 
claim can be justified in face of the evidence, which we have 
often heard from the men who themselves make the claim, that 
alcohol inhibits mental perception and control. No sane abstainer 
will but admit the pleasure to be derived from alcoholic bever¬ 
ages, but he can hardly accept without contention the accusa¬ 
tion of being biassed because he abstains, when those who claim 
to be unbiassed because they consume at the same time say 
that even in small doses alcohol upsets the mental equilibrium ! 

In conclusion, I hope it may be conceded that this presentation 
is sufficiently “ rational,” notwithstanding the bias of a lifelong 
abstinence ; although perhaps that may be considered as some¬ 
what mitigated by over half a century’s association with men 
and matters medical! It is this long familiarity with members of 
the profession which leads me to plead for their thorough 
exploration of the problem of moderate drinking, for its solution 
on a scientific basis is fundamental to any adequate “ Study of 
Inebriety” ; and moreover, the redemption of the nation, and its 
efficiency in peace as in war, depend upon the guidance and 
teaching of medical science as regards the ordinary use of 
alcoholic beverages. 

A genial ex-president of this Society who holds the common 
but curious theory of “bias,” in the October number of our 
valuable Journal admits, with obvious regret, wherein we discern 
the germ of self-sacrifice, that those who preach moderation 
seem to have a hopeless task before them, and that there is 
nothing left but to veto alcohol absolutely ! He says “ we must 
try to persuade by the plain statement of facts as we know them, 
and by the truth as we gradually find it out.” Now, that is the 
position of the temperance reformer as I understand it, and the 
more the medical profession approaches thereto, the more fully 
will it fulfil its high destiny as the healer of the nation, and 
the conserver of our imperial race. 
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A NOTE ON THE STUDY 
OF ALCOHOLISM AND EUGENICS. 


BY MAJOR LEONARD DARWIN, 

President of the Eugenics Education Society. 


IN July, 1915, a paper on Alcoholism and Eugenics was read 
by me before the Society for the Study of Inebriety,* in which 
I endeavoured to show that those who come to the “ very 
hesitating conclusion” that existing alcoholism will not affect 
the inborn qualities of future generations, beyond the second or 
third, ought to state their conclusions clearly even in the 
interests of temperance itself; the reason being that false 
views with regard to natural inheritance are likely to lead to 
false hopes and inappropriate reforms. But I may now con¬ 
fess that 1 also had another object in view, and that was to 
show that it is possible to debate even this thorny question 
in a calm and temperate manner, and in this attempt I venture 
to claim complete success. In the British Journal of Inebriety, 
my paper is followed by a series of comments by different 
authors ; and, though differences of opinion are freely expressed, 
yet this is always done in the most courteous manner. This 
is exactly what I desired, as I am by no means wedded to my 
convictions, but merely wanted the truth, whatever it may be, 
to appear as the result of discussions of this type. 

I venture, however, to take this opportunity of replying to, 
or rather commenting on, one or two criticisms on my paper. 
Perhaps Dr. G. W. Saleeby was the speaker who wielded his 
cudgel most freely, but in a manner not intended to hurt. He 
expresses his astonishment at my bringing the so-called “ in- 

* See British Journal of Inebriety, vol. xiii., No. 2, October, 1915. Major 
Leonard Darwin’s paper on “Alcoholism and Eugenics” is followed by a 
series of representative communications on the subject.— EDITOR B.J.I. 
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heritance of acquired characters ” into this question at all, and 
I will plead guilty to not clearly separating the two distinct 
questions involved in this controversy. I agree with Professor 
Thompson that there exists outside the scientific world a wide¬ 
spread opinion that acquired characters are inherited, and that 
consequently the damage done to an individual by drink will 
produce similar evils in his offspring. In considering the 
“effects of the alcoholism of to-day on the generations of the 
future,” it still, therefore, seems to me perfectly relevant to 
attach “ importance to the fact that the weight of the best 
scientific opinion tells heavily against any belief in ” such 
hereditary influences. No doubt the poisoning of the germ- 
plasm is a different question, and this difference, as I confess, 

I did not sufficiently emphasize. But the effect of this poisoning 
can also, I think, be regarded in two different ways. We do 
not know how mutations arise, but it is easy to conceive that the 
jar, so to speak, due to the absorption of alcohol by the germ- 
plasm may cause a mutation to take place. If this had been 
the effect in the past, I myself should have anticipated that the 
Mendelian factors would have continued to reproduce themselves 
truly after the mutation had taken place, and that the race 
would have steadily deteriorated in consequence of fresh muta¬ 
tions occurring in each subsequent generation—a change of 
which there is as yet no clear sign that I can see. But we 
may also regard the germ-plasm as being, as it were, affected 
by an illness which prevents it from properly performing its 
function of acting as the foundation on which the body is built, 
and we may believe that it may very slowly recover from that 
illness, thus reacquiring the power of performing this function 
in its former manner ; just as the sick body slowly reacquires 
its power of normal action. Dr. Saleeby considers that this 
view is disproved by experiments. But having regard to the 
paucity of these experiments, the marvellously enduring 
character of the germ-plasm, and other facts, this still seems to 
me the most probable hypothesis ; though I fully admit that 
in this I may be mistaken. Lastly, if alcohol is, as Dr. 
Saleeby says, “ not merely poisonous, but lethal in a genera¬ 
tion or two,” I fail altogether to see how it can, whenever this 
is the case, injure the racial qualities of future generations 
except by selection. 

Two other criticisms I should like to mention, mainly to 
indicate how difficult all these problems are, and how young 
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is yet the science of Eugenics. Dr. R. Murray Leslie said that 
“ the immediate evil effects of alcoholism on the environment 
of the growing boy or girl will deteriorate his ideals and limit 
his field of eugenic mate-selection.” We are tempted, no doubt, 
at first sight to declare that any raising of ideals must act 
eugenically. But is this really so ? If a minority of the very 
fit had their ideals raised far above those of the great majority, 
might this not limit their mate-selection, and thus act dysgeni- 
cally? On the other hand, a widespread moral campaign, 
leading to greater temperance in the widest sense of the word 
amongst the majority, would act eugenically by limiting the 
power of selection of the clearly intemperate minority. Again, 
if the whole race were so squalid that no desire existed to 
pick out the cleanly in marriage, the result would be dysgenic. 
But, on the other hand, if the whole nation were made 
equally clean by State action, would not the desire for clean¬ 
liness die out, and the possibility of selecting the naturally 
cleanly be diminished, the consequences being therefore 
dysgenic ? We have, in fact, clearly to distinguish between 

(1) the desire to select the highest types in marriage, and 

(2) the facilities for this selection. Anything which raises the 
moral tone of the majority, and thus increases the desire to 
select wisely, would act eugenically ; whilst this claim cannot 
be made with certainty in favour of the removal of temptation 
by temperance legislation, and as a consequence lessening 
the visible differences between the naturally drunken and the 
naturally sober, however warmly we may advocate such reforms 
on other grounds. 

Lastly, Dr. W. G. Sullivan considers that it is impossible 
to regard the evil effects of alcoholism as being limited to the 
unfit; intemperance cannot be classed as a eugenic agency. 
That drink, as he tells us, “ is three times more fatal to 
barristers and solicitors than to the agricultural labourer,” 
hardly settles the question, even granting, as I do, the innate 
superiority of the legal profession as a whole. An agency to 
be eugenic must relatively increase the rate of reproduction in 
the upper half of humanity; and if we decline to place, not the 
average barrister, but the average drunken barrister, in that 
upper half, an increase in the death-rate of this class may still 
be eugenic in its effects. But if it can be shown, as is quite 
possible, that alcohol by its injurious action on the whole mass 
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of the well-to-do population reduces their fertility either from 
economic or physiological causes, then the eugenic case against 
intemperance will be fully established. And here Dr. Sullivan 
raises an important, but wholly unsolved, problem. Lastly, I 
fully agree with Dr. Sullivan that in any case the effect oi 
alcohol in eliminating the unfit, if it really does so, “is 
negligible compared with its effect in debasing the offspring 
of the fit.” 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Text-Book on Nervous Diseases. By G. Aschaffenburg, Cologne; 
H. Curshmann, Mayence; R. Finkelnburg, Bonn; R. Gaupp,Tubingen; 
C. Hirsch, Gottingen ; Fr. Jamin, Erlangen ; J. Ibrahim, Munich ; 
Fedor Krause, Berlin; M- Lewandowsky, Berlin; H. Liepmann, 
Berlin ; L. R. Muller, Augsburg ; H. Schlesinger, Vienna ; S. 
Schoenborn, Heidelberg ; H. Starck, Karlsruhe; H. Steinert, Leipsic. 
Authorized English edition. Edited by Charles W. Burr, B.S.,M.D., 
Professor of Mental Diseases in the University of Pennsylvania; 
Neurologist to the Philadelphia General Hospital. In two volumes, 
pp. xii + viii + 1,132, with 156 text illustrations. Philadelphia : P. 
Blakiston’s Son and Co., 1,012, Walnut Street. 1915. Price $12.00 
net. 

These handsome volumes contain a series of condensed monographs on 
all the more important disorders of the nervous system, contributed by 
well-known German experts. The translation has been ably carried out, 
and the whole work has been worthily presented in a form likely to be 
acceptable to American physicians. The Text-Book is one which English 
neurologists and general practitioners will find of considerable service. In 
the practice of the healing art, and in the application of scientific principles, 
there can be no place for prejudice, so that even amidst our conflict with 
Teutonic foes the scientific work of German neurologists can be appre¬ 
ciated and made use of. The rapid advance of neuro-therapeutics has 
made such a work as this of special service. Neuro-therapeutics stands in 
close relation not only with psychiatry and internal medicine, but depends 
in considerable measure on ophthalmology, otology, dermatology, bacterio- 
serology, and especially surgery. A work such as the present, prepared in 
accordance with a definite co-operative method, offers many advantages. 
In a concise, instructive, up-to-date and authoritative form the essentials 
of the subject dealt with are set forth in a form which will be of great 
value to medical practitioners desirous of keeping abreast with the best 
work of the times. The present work is one which will particularly appeal 
to non-specializing physicians. Dr. F. Quensel, of Leipsic, is responsible 
for the chapter on Intoxication Diseases of the Nervous System, and 
here Alcholism, “ the most important of all the intoxications with which 
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neuropathy is concerned,” receives much consideration. “ As to the essen¬ 
tial effects of alcohol upon the nervous system, in isolated or brief 
absorption, both experimental tests and the conditions of simple intoxi¬ 
cation inform us that even small quantities may evoke pronounced 
changes, especially of the psychic functions, decrease in the clearness of 
sensory perception, impairment in thought and judgment, dulling of the 
finer emotions, at first facilitated excitation of movements, later inhibition 
and disturbances in the co-ordination of movements. In higher degrees of 
alcoholic influence, there is a loss of all inhibitive influences, dimming of 
consciousness, finally, motor and sensory paralysis. This is the picture of 
acute alcoholic influences, which, however, varies with the individual.” 
The symptomatology is described in detail and should prove of real 
assistance to the medical practitioner. The section on Treatment is of 
exceptional interest. With regard to the management of delirium tremens, 
the view is very definitely expressed that “from the very first, almost 
without exception, one may cease the administration of alcohol, it being 
ndicated only when there is danger of collapse.” The following opinion 
merits fullest consideration The withdrawal of alcohol is always the 
most essential part of a rational treatment. For the alcoholist, the attain¬ 
ment of total abstinence is in almost all cases the condition sine qua non of 
permanent recovery, and the prevention of more severe relapses. How 
this is to be brought about, is a question that must be answered according 
to circumstance. The medicines, chloride of gold, strychnine, which were 
formerly employed as curative means and to frighten the patient from 
drinking, have proved to be of no avail. Occasionally, in suitable cases, 
hypnosis is effective. As a rule, the patient, at first at least, needs insti¬ 
tutional treatment, for but few can by their own will power abstain from 
the poison. For the higher classes there are open, in this case, sanatoria 
and institutions for treatment; for the great majority, institutions for the 
cure of drunkards are unquestionably necessary. It is a misfortune that 
there are really not enough of them : only the distinctly psychopathic 
alcoholist is suited for insane asylums. Under institutional supervision, 
at any rate, total abstinence can at once be effected. The patient comes 
among people all of whom abstain, where abstinence is taken as a matter 
of course, and endures it easily without further protest. In this he is 
assisted by industrious work, and by a persistent influence in the direction 
that the drinker himself comes to be a fighter for abstinence and against 
alcoholism. It is only necessary that his stay should be sufficiently long. 
This, unfortunately, causes some difficulties. Entrance is itself hard to 
procure, and the possibility of disqualification, according to the civil law 
code, has proved efficient neither here nor for the abstinence. Frequently, 
moreover, there is not sufficient money for the support of the drinker and 
his family. Therefore, taking up of the care by the Government and public 
institutions for the cure of alcoholists is to be desired. The prejudices 
against them must also be combated. A desirable measure, and one that 
has proved successful in many places, has been the erection of institutions 
(conducted by physicians), where advice and treatment for drinkers may be 
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had. Furthermore, one must see to it above all that the patient, even after 
dismissal from the institution, should be kept from the use of alcohol. The 
duration of the treatment is of great importance here, but still more is the 
creation of suitable surroundings, which is frequently attained only by the 
drinkers joining an abstinence club (Good Templar Lodge, Blue Cross, 
etc.).” Dr. Quensel makes the following important observation with regard 
to prophylaxis : “Germany yearly spends three billions of marks on alcohol, 
a loss that includes also the loss of an enormous amount of the people’s 
health, working power, and money. This condition can be changed only 
if the general attitude towards alcohol changes. Emphatic teaching and 
explanation to young persons, prohibitive measures against the production 
and consumption of alcohol, restriction of licences, reform of public- 
houses, a stand made against the prevailing thoughtless customs of drink¬ 
ing, the example of the educated classes, promise good results in this field. 
Certainly, too much cannot be done by an improvement in the general 
social and living conditions.” 


DRINK AND be Sober. By Vance Thompson. Pp. xix:f231. New 
York : Moffat, Yard, and Co. 1915. $1.00 net. 

This is in every way an exceptional book, and one deserving the con¬ 
sideration of students of the alcohol problem. The author writes with real 
distinction of style, and a directness and detachedness which are welcome, 
but with a sympathy and understanding which enables him to approach 
successfully some of the far-reaching intricacies of the question he seeks 
to solve. Something of the scope of the book can be indicated by an 
enumeration of the titles of its chapters : The Bloom on the Grape, What 
Alcohol Does to the Man, The Moderate Drinker, Wine and Beer and 
their Little Rural Brother, Adulteration and Falsification, Why Some 
Drinkers are Drunkards, Therapeutics, Crime, Drink-Storms and Degen¬ 
eration, Drink and National Crises, Ethics and Economics, and Measures 
Remedial. Mr. Thompson has clearly studied his subject thoroughly, but 
his work is of special value because of its lucid and life-like sketches of live 
problems in living personalities. We believe this book will appeal to many 
business men, society women, and ordinary individuals, who would never 
think of reading a temperance manual or a scientific treatise on alcohol 
and alcoholism. Mr. Thompson has been a great traveller in the wine 
lands of Southern Europe, and he has no respect for the so-called facts of 
a certain school which contends that there is no drunkeness in Southern 
Europe. “ He who makes that statement speaks out of deep ignorance. 
He has never dwelt in the villages of Provence, or wandered over the 
white roads of Italy. You do not, I admit, see so wild and manifest a 
drunkenness as in the harsh, northern, spirit-drinking lands; but the 
southern drinker, making up in quantity what was wanting in the alcoholic 
strength of his beverage, reaches the same stage of physical impairment 
begets the same poisoned offspring, dies in the same kind of alcoholic 
dissolution—to use the technical phrase. His moral corruption, as his 
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physical degeneration, is slower in its progress; but statistics might be 
piled hospital-high to show it reaches the same end.” Mr. Thompson’s 
notes on the beer-drinking German are worthy of special note. We are 
glad to see that there is a word of warning to medical practitioners. “ The 
neuroses of inebriety and the toxemias of alcoholism constitute a distinct 
field for medical practice which has not yet been occupied. To-day the 
quacks, with their boasted discoveries, are doing the work which the educated 
physicians should do." 

The Psychology of Relaxation. By George Thomas White 
Patrick, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the State University of 
Iowa. Pp. ix + 280. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1916. 

This is a book for the times. It is a fascinating study of the psycho¬ 
logical aspect of play, laughter, profanity, alcohol, and war. With philo¬ 
sophic insight, literary grace, and a keen understanding of racial instincts 
and human aspirations, Dr. Patrick discusses the question of relief from the 
stress and strain, the tension and effort, of modern life, and sets forth his 
catharsis idea in a particularly suggestive form. The section on the 
psychology of alcohol will be of exceptional interest to our readers, and 
we trust Dr. Patrick will see fit to expand this essay into a special book on 
the subject. The chief answers to the question, Why do men desire alcohol? 
are effectively reviewed, and suggestive data are presented. In regard to 
Archdall Reid’s views, the aim of whose theory it is to maintain that 
the people of Southern Europe have become partly immune to alcohol 
owing to its abundant supply, the opinion is expressed that “ almost all the 
facts upon which this theory is based are open to question.” Dr. Patrick 
very rightly contends that any satisfactory theory of the alcohol impulse 
must be grounded on an accurate knowledge of the whole life-history of 
man, particularly his mental evolution and the corresponding develop¬ 
ment of his brain. He shows that “alcohol is stimulating, not directly, 
for its physiological action is wholly depressive, but indirectly, by inhibit¬ 
ing the higher mental processes and setting free the older and more 
primitive ones. Thus, alcohol appears as a depressant of voluntary 
attention and effort, of logical associations and abstract reasoning, of fore¬ 
sight and prudence, of anxiety and worry, of modesty and reserve, and the 
higher sentiments in general, while on the other hand it acts indirectly as 
an excitant of speech, and laughter, and song; of emotional feeling and 
expression ; of sentimentality; and, in increasing doses, of still older and 
more basic impulses, such as garrulity, quarrelsomeness, recklessness, 
immodesty ; and, finally, of coarseness and criminal tendencies. Thus, 
under the progressive influence of alcohol, we see the whole life-history of 
the race traversed in reverse direction, for the criminal life of to-day 
represents the normal life of primitive man.” And so by logical argu¬ 
ment the conclusion is reached that “the effect of alcohol is a kind of 
catharsis ... in the sense that it affords rest and relaxation.” But relaxa¬ 
tion secured by such means will probably prove disastrous : “this constant 
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doping of the highest and most delicate nervous centres, while it affords 
the needed relaxation, may work havoc with the delicate organization of 
the brain. Possibly alcohol represents a factor of maladaptation in the 
evolution of man, and will prevent the realization of his highest destiny." 
In regard to the practical and social questions involved. Dr. Patrick 
contends that “ to the psychologist it would appear that the method of 
substitution will have more satisfactory results in the end than the method 
of direct suppression." _ 

The Psychopathology of Hysteria. By Charles D. Fox, M.D. 

Pp. 437. Boston: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. 1913. 
Price $2.00 net. 

This book is unique. It is a comprehensive study of recent psychopatho- 
logical researches regarding so-called hysteria and hysterical disorders. 
Dr. Fox shows that each case is but the logical outcome of a train of 
abnormal subconscious ideation, which in turn is dependent on external 
stimuli. The work is an authoritative exposition of modern conceptions of 
hysteria as set forth by leading investigators of abnormal psychology. 
Here is Dr. Fox’s epitome of hysteria : “ Hysteria may be designated a 
psychoneurosis or so-called functional nervous disease, which, tending to 
develop, particularly in those predisposed by neuropathic heredity and by 
vicious environment, is dependent upon disintegration of personality, and 
is characterized by symptoms originating from the morbid control of the 
body by subconscious states; whose symptoms can be shown to be but 
exaggerations or perversions of normal modes of feeling, of thinking, and 
of acting ; a disease which is distinguishable by a peculiar type of tempera¬ 
ment, faulty adaptability to environment, pathologic increase in suggest¬ 
ibility resulting in the liability to develop many kinds of phenomena, and 
the possibility of the appearance of any one or more of a vast number of 
‘ accidents ’ arising from morbid ideation.’’ Dr. Fox has the following 
interesting note on the rdle of hypnosis in inebriety : “ In treating a case 
of alcoholism with hypnotic suggestion, we may artificially create a motor 
automatism whose psychic mechanism is identical with that of hysteria. 
While the patient is in the hypnotic stage, suggestions are made that tend 
to strengthen his moral character; which are directed against the funda¬ 
mental neurosis ; ones which are calculated to abolish the craving. Then 
we may suggest that the idea of drinking liquor will always be associated 
with a feeling of disgust, that the odour alone will nauseate him, and that 
if he should ever take any alcoholic drink he would vomit immediately. 
If the patient is a good hypnotic subject, he will not remember any of 
these suggestions after the hypnotic state is dispelled. In this manner we 
have produced a dissociated memory complex which, when aroused into 
activity by the proper stimulus, should produce vomiting. Now, if at any 
time the patient should take some whisky, he would probably vomit, and, 
like the hysteric, he would not know the real cause of his vomiting—the 
association of ideas would be subconscious.’’ All having to deal with 
psychopathic cases should study this informing and suggestive work in its 
entirety. 
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The Foundations of Normal and Abnormal Psychology. By 
Boris Sidis, A.M., Ph.D., M.D. Pp. 416. London: Duckworth and 
Co., 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 1914. Price 5s. net. 

This erudite work is appropriately dedicated “To the Memory of my 
Master and Friend, William James ” Dr. Sidis seeks to formulate the fun¬ 
damental assumptions and main principles underlying normal and abnormal 
psychology. The first part of his volume is devoted to the unravelling and 
presentation of the principal concepts and hypotheses which form the basis 
for the study and discussion of mental phenomena. The perplexities of the 
present position are ably explained : "We must once for all enter a protest 
against those psychologists who claim that they have some great psycho¬ 
logical truths to reveal to business men, manufacturers, and working men.” 
Dr. Sidis is evidently fearful of the purpose of the pragmatists, suspicious 
of the investigations of certain schools of psychological physiciaus, and 
condemnatory of the tenets of mere materialists. We fear he is over¬ 
reaching himself, however, when he urges that “the claim that psychology 
can give direction for vocations of life or for business and industry is entirely 
unfounded,” and that “ the same holds true of the practical pseudo-psycho¬ 
logy that has invaded the school, the court, the prison, and the immigration 
bureau”; and he surely shows a sad lack of scientific spirit and an unjusti¬ 
fiable extravagance of language when he dogmatically asserts that “ the 
intelligence tests are silly, pedantic, absurd, and grossly misleading.” Dr. 
Sidis thinks that people “ will wake up from their psychological dreams 
and will realize that applied psychology is nothing but a nightmare.” In 
discussing the theoretical aspects of psychology and in attempting to point 
out its limitations, Dr. Sidis has accomplished useful service. The most 
important part of the book is devoted to an exposition of the author’s 
theory of “ moment-consciousness.” This hypothesis has been under con¬ 
sideration for some sixteen years, and presents features that are highly 
suggestive ; but as it has not been generally approved, students desirous of 
possessing the author’s full exposition will do well to Study this book in its 
entirety, and then communicate with Dr. Sidis at his Sidis Psychotherapeutic 
Institute at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Not by Bread Alone: the Principles of Human Nutrition. 
By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D., Director, Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, 
and Health, of the Good Housekeeping Magazine. Pp. viii + 374. New 
York: Hearst’s International Library Company. 1915. Price $2.00 
net. 

Problems of diet are of perennial interest. The food and manner of 
feeding of a man have profound influence on the character and ways of an 
individual. Dr. Wiley seeks to express in plain words the essentials of 
dietetic principles and practices, and his book is specially addressed to the 
mother of the household. The work is written with the directness, vivacity, 
originality, and appreciation of practicality, which we expect from American 
writers on health problems. An immense amount of serviceable informa- 
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tion is set forth in attractive form. With regard to the use of alcohol, the 
opinion is expressed that “ the general effect of alcoholic beverages is bad. 
It tends to make its users more subject to disease, more likely to perform 
criminal acts, and less likely to live to a green old age. The protection of 
our civilization, in my mind, rests largely upon rigid control, or even sup¬ 
pression, of the traffic in alcoholic beverages.” In regard to the insertion 
of advertisements in newspapers and magazines seeking to increase the 
consumption of whisky under the false idea of lengthening life, the opinion 
expressed is that “the data in regard to alcohol are so conclusive in the 
other direction as to make it incredible that any editor or manager of 
a newspaper who has any interest in the welfare of the public would con¬ 
sent to carry such dangerous and misleading advertisements in his columns.” 
The volume contains a series of valuable tables relating to food values. 


How to Live : Rules for Healthful Living Based on Modern 
SCIENCE. By Irving Fisher, Professor of Political Economy, Yale 
University ; and Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., Director of Hygiene in the 
Life Extension Institute. Second Edition. Pp. xxiii + 345. London 
and New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
1915. Price 4s. 6d. net, or $1.00 net. 

This manual has been authorized by, and prepared in collaboration with, 
the Hygiene Reference Board of the Life Extension Institute Incorporated. 
This is situated at 25, West 45th Street, New York City. “ It was 
established by a group of scientists, publicists, and business men, who 
desired to provide a self-supporting central institution of national scope 
devoted to the science of disease prevention—a responsible and authoritative 
source from which the public might draw knowledge and information in the 
great war of civilization against needless sickness and premature death.” 
Ex-President Taft is the Chairman of the Board of Directors, and con¬ 
tributes the Foreword to the present handbook. The work seeks to spread 
knowledge regarding Individual Hygiene, and so to promote the aims of 
the institute, which are thus summarized: “(1) To provide the individual 
and the physician with the latest and best conclusions on individual hygiene ; 
(2) to ascertain the exact and special needs of the individual through 
periodic health examinations; (3) to induce all persons who are found to 
be in need of medical attention to visit their physicians.” The authors of 
the book claim that the low standard of the existing health ideal is indicated 
by the fact that to most people the expression “ to keep well ” means no more 
than to keep out of a sick bed. The book is a positive contribution to the 
maintenance of health. “ It aims to include every practical procedure that, 
according to the present state of our knowledge, an athlete needs in order 
to make himself superbly * fit,’ or that a mental worker needs in order to 
keep his wits sharpened to a razor-edge.” The chapters are entitled Air, 
Food, Poisons, Activity, and Hygiene in General, and there are a series 
of supplementary notes on special subjects. The “ Notes on Alcohol” are 
excellent. Data is given regarding the comparative mortality among 
abstainers and non-abstainers. “ Now that accurate laboratory experience 
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is available regarding the physiological effect of alcohol in so-called moderate 
doses the insurance experience seems consistent, and the higher mortality 
among so-called moderate drinkers is only what we would naturally expect 
to find in the light of the most recent knowledge regarding its effects upon 
the human organism, not only in the direct causation of disease, but in 
lowering the defence to disease and increasing the liability to accident, and 
the tendency to careless living. In the recent medico-actuarial investiga¬ 
tion, including forty-three American life insurance companies, the combined 
experience on users of alcohol has been compiled, with very interesting 
results. It may be subdivided as follows : First, those who were accepted 
as standard risks, but who gave a history of occasional alcoholic excess in 
the past. The mortality in this group was 50 per cent, in excess of the 
mortality of insured lives in general, equivalent to a reduction of over four 
years in the average lifetime of the group. Second, individuals who took 
two glasses of beer, or a glass of whisky, or their alcoholic equivalent, each 
day. In this group the mortality was 18 per cent, in excess of the average. 
Third, men who indulge more freely than the preceding group, but who 
were considered acceptable as standard insurance risks. In this group the 
mortality was 86 per cent, in excess of the average. In short, we find the 
following increase of mortality over the average death-rate among insured 
lives generally : 

Steady moderate drinkers, but accepted as standard risks ... 86 per cent. 

Having past excesses ... ... ... ... ... 50 ,, ,, 

Very moderate drinkers ... ... ... ... 18 ,, ,, 

This means that steady drinkers who exceed two glasses of beer or one 
glass of whisky daily are not, on the evidence, entitled to standard insurance, 
but should be charged a heavy extra premium.” Much further evidence 
relating to the deleterious effects of alcohol on physical efficiency, resistance 
to disease, well-being of offspring, etc., is convincingly presented. A useful 
bibliography of books and articles on alcohol and alcoholism is also included. 
The whole book is one which merits the consideration of medical advisers 
and all workers desirous of maintaining health, happiness, and powers for 
national service. 


The Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. A Study of 
the Elements of Hebrew Life in their Developments from the Begin¬ 
nings to the Time of Christ, and of the Social Teachings of the Prophets, 
of the Sages, and of Jesus. By Theodore Gerard Soares, Ph.D., D.D., 
Head of the Department of Practical Theology in the University of 
Chicago. Pp. 385. New York : The Abingdon Press, 150, Fifth 
Avenue. 1915. Price $1.50 net. 

This able work is one of the “Bible Study Textbook Series,” provided 
to meet the needs for a complete course of Bible study, outlined by a joint 
committee representing the eastern and western sections of the American 
Association of College Instructors in the Bible, the department of colleges 
and Universities, and of teacher training of the Religious Education Asso¬ 
ciation, the Student Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and Sunday School Council. 
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Dr. Soares’ volume is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with 
Hebrew Social Institutions, the Social Teachings of the Prophets and of 
the Sages, and the Social Teachings of Jesus. The work is one which 
should be read by all interested in social problems ; for, in a fascinating 
form, it presents fundamental aspects of the study of human society, an 
understanding of which is essential to any comprehensive realization of the 
evolution of the institutions of society. Such a work as this should secure 
to ministers, teachers, and social workers, that social imagination and 
sympathy and knowledge which are indispensable in any practical effort to 
reach and solve the problems of modern life. And for Christian precept 
and practice it is most necessary to realize that, as Dr. Soares wisely points 
out, “the teaching of Jesus especially requires for its comprehension an 
appreciation of the whole social development that preceded Him, and 
a careful understanding of the various currents of thought in the complex 
times in which He lived.” At the close of each chapter are “ Directions 
for Study,” and at the end of the book is a useful bibliography. There is 
no index, a grievous omission in a work of this kind. 

THE Church IN THE City. By Frederick De Land Leete, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Pp. 317. New York : The Abingdon 
Press, 150, Fifth Avenue. 1915. Price $1.00 net. 

This is one of the volumes of the “ Constructive Church Series.” It is 
a setting forth of the opportunities and difficulties of a city pastorate by one 
who has won by wide experience the right to speak with authority. Dr. 
Leete holds that “ the modern city is a vast improvement over its proto¬ 
types and predecessors, but is nevertheless corrupt.” He urges that “ It 
needs redemption, transformation, and development, and that for this work 
the Church is fundamental I am ever more deeply impressed.” Some idea 
of the practical scope of this book may be best given by an enumeration of 
the titles of its chapters : The Church in the Market-Place, Mother Churches, 
The City Layman, The Brink of the Crater, The Metropolitan Pastor, The 
Downtown Problem, Family and Neighbourhood Churches, Church Endow¬ 
ment, The Trend toward Institutionalism, Advertising, Division and Con¬ 
solidation, The Children of the Town, City Missions and Suburbanites, 
and The City Redeemed. The volume is full of practical information, sound 
advice, and is an expression of directed spiritual forces. Members of all 
denominations will be helped by a perusal of this sensible handbook. It 
contains a short bibliography and a fair index. 


The Community Survey in Relation to Church Efficiency : 
A Guide for Workers in the City, Town, and Country Church. By 
Charles E. Carroll. With an Introduction by Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell. Pp. xiv + 128. With charts and diagram. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 150, Fifth Avenue. 1915. Price $1.00 net. 

The handbook belongs to the " Constructive Church Series,” and is 
based on personal experiences in county, town, and city pastorates. Its 
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aim is “ to bring to the awakened Church practical guidance in meeting its 
great social and religious tasks of community service.” It is a volume of 
information and inspiration for the Christian pastor and social worker, and 
provides just the guidance necessary in the carrying out of a scientific survey 
of the field of a Church’s enterprises. Part I. deals with the Christian 
Church and social service; Part II. explains the making of a community 
survey ; and an appendix provides an analytical outline of a comprehensive 
survey report, and religious and sociological schedules for city and rural 
churches. The numerous charts add much to the value of the work. There 
is a well-selected and sensibly arranged bibliography, and, of-course, a good 
index. _ 

The Meaning of Christian Unity. By William H. Cobb, D.D. 

Pp. xiii + 244. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 426 and 

428, West Broadway. 1915. Price $1.25 net. 

“ A time when half the Christian world is in discord that threatens 
destruction is a good time to search earnestly for the foundations of con¬ 
cord.” So contends Dr. Cobb in his inductive study of the what and how 
of so-called Christian unity. Here is the conclusion of the whole 
matter : “ Christian unity is the life of God in the lives of all His children,” 
and “ the way to attain it is by the diligent use of the means of grace.” The 
author has an alert mind, free from dogmatic extravagance, and pursues his 
theses with logical arguments and wide outlook, and will doubtless convince 
many of the accuracy of his contention that Christian unity, as apart from 
mere Church unity, is independent of all forms, and lies below them like 
primitive rocks below the later deposits. 


THE GOAL of THE Race : A Study in New Thought. By A. T. 
Schofield, M.D. Pp. x + 234. London: William Rider and Son, Ltd., 
8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1915. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Schofield’s latest work will appeal to many students of ethics and 
all interested in the cults of so-called “ Higher Thought ” and the “ New 
Thought.” The author believes that the self-satisfied indifference so 
prevalent in the pre-war days of indolence and luxurious ease is gone, and 
that men are bent on a quest for truth and reality. The book is an original 
and suggestive presentation of the great apotheosis of humanity. Dr. 
Schofield seeks to present the fundamental principles of Christianity in 
a form which will be appreciated by those who are striving to understand 
the meaning of the relationship between the human and the Divine. 


My Police Court Friends with the Colours. By Robert Holmes, 
a Police Court Missionary and Probation Officer. Pp. 368. Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1915. Price 2s. net. 

The author of this moving collection of human records is well known for 
his fine work in the courts of Sheffield. It was a patriotic purpose and 
sound impulse to gather into such a volume as this the wonderful records of 
bravery, devotion, and sacrifice, of those who once were in danger of 
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becoming enemies of society. Mr. Holmes in the past seventeen years has 
visited 16,738 men and lads in their own homes, having followed them 
from the police-court after prosecution for breaches of the law. “The 
offences were mostly trivial, arising out of mischievous rather than criminal 
tendencies. Among the great bulk of the men it was idleness, drink, or 
gambling, that caused their appearance before the Bench; with the lads, 
evil home influence, lack of discipline—above all, lack of worthy companions 
and friends—day at the root of their misdoings.” And, of Mr. Holmes’ 
rescued friends, 1,267, “ when the war broke out, were leading perfectly 
correct lives,” and “every one of them went to fight, thinking of no 
reward, but just the safety and honour of Britain.” This book deals with 
the life-histories of seventy-two of these heroes, men who have dared all 
dangers, working on mine-sweeping trawlers, on fleet supply boats, with 
the Canadian contingent, on the great ships at sea, with the Australian 
forces, in the mercantile marine, with the British Expeditionary Force, the 
Territorials, the Royal Naval Division, and the New Armies. We are 
grateful to Mr. Holmes for his inspiring records. 


The Volunteer, and Other Poems. By Herbert Asquith, Pp. 23. 

London : Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 3, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

1916. Price Is. net. 

This unpretentious little volume, in its grey paper cover, is one which 
must not be missed. The work of a son of the Prime Minister, it cannot 
but be viewed with interest and sympathetic criticism. Mr. Herbert 
Asquith’s poems rank high, and are full of the true fighting spirit. This 
limited collection of eight short poems is rich in promise for the future. 
These verses breathe the pure spirit and manifest the vital purpose of 
poetry, and testify clearly that a live poet is in evolution. The first poem, 
“The Volunteer,” which gives the title to the collection, consists of but 
two verses, but it is a perfect production both in sentiment and poetic form. 
We believe that in years to come this modest little volume will be a 
treasured testimony of the coming among us of an inspired singer. 


Nervous Disorders of Women: The Modern Psychological Concep¬ 
tion of their Causes, Effects, and Rational Treatment. By Bernard 
Hollander, M.D. Pp. xxiii + 215. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trtibner and Co., Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, E.C. 
1916. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a book for the times. In clear, non-technical language it explains 
how recent psychological researches have thrown new light on many of the 
problems of normal and disordered life. The work is thoroughly practical, 
and should be studied by all family doctors as well as by those engaged in 
forms of social service among women. In regard to the influence of the 
climacteric in leading to alcohol addiction, Dr. Hollander writes : “ Many 
women take to alcohol, then, because it seems to them to be the simplest 
way of reviving some of the intensities of their former lives, or of deaden¬ 
ing their regrets, and over-indulgence is common.” A chapter is devoted 
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to the consideration of drinking among women, and we quote the following : 
“ Statistics of drunkenness among women appear to prove that it is 
increasing rapidly. Women, if they drink at all, should only drink when at 
table with their husbands or friends, and never at any other time. That 
rule alone will save them from all danger of forming a perilous habit. It 
would be better for every woman who wishes to remain sound "and have 
sound offspring, and still more for every woman who has any sort of 
nervous trouble, to be as nearly as possible an abstainer. . . . Some 
women are intoxicated by very small quantities. This intolerance is 
greatest in women who are predisposed to diseases of the nervous system, 
or whose nervous system is actually disordered, and those who exhibit 
mental instability. Such women, when once accustomed to alcohol, often 
experience an increasing sense of ill-being when deprived of it for any 
length of time, and their craving becomes uncontrollable. ... In women 
drunkenness and immorality often go together. Even when there is no 
intellectual decay, there is a deterioration in the moral sphere. Cunning 
and untruthfulness are leading characteristics of the dipsomaniac. Persons 
who, up to the time of their contracting the disease, were regarded as 
uniformly truthful and honest in every relation of life, now totally disregard 
the good opinion of their friends. There is no strategy, no humiliation, no 
sacrifice too great for the purpose of obtaining the, to them, necessary 
stimulant.” Dr. Hollander deals with the problem of treatment, and 
indicates the class of case which is advantaged by a wisely regulated course 
of suggestion. The whole volume deserves careful consideration. 


Brewing Trade Review Licensing Law Reports, 1915: A Com¬ 
plete Yearly Record of All Judicial Decisions Affecting the Brewing 
and Licensing Trades, with Notes. Pp. vi-t-166. London : Offices of 
The Brewing Trade Review , 13, Little Trinity Lane, E.C., and Butter- 
worth and Co., Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 1916. 

This elaborate and carefully compiled volume of records is one which 
should be in the hands of all interested in the legal aspects of “ the trade.” 
To legal advisers it will be invaluable. It contains abstracts regarding a 
large number of cases in which decisions of far-reaching import were 
arrived at. The present volume is the third of a series of collected reports 
in which facts, arguments, and judgments are ably summarized. Critical 
and explanatory notes are also provided. The appendix contains a reprint 
of the Defence of the Realm (No. 3) Act, 1915, under which the Central 
Control Board (Liquor Traffic) are acting. The Regulations of the Board 
are also given, together with a typical Order issued by the Board. 


A Practical Guide to the Inspection of Meat and Foods. 
By A. E. Bonham, Chief Sanitary Inspector and Superintendent of the 
Public Abattoirs, City of Exeter. Pp. x + 120. Exeter: W. Pollard 
and Co., Ltd., 39 and 40, North Street. 1915. Price 5s. net. 

This practical manual is primarily intended for sanitary officers and 
students prepaiing for the "Meat Inspection Examination of the Royal 
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Sanitary Institute,” but it is a work which will be of value to all doctors, 
and should appeal to many men and women engaged in social service. The 
volume is one which at the present time will be of particular assistance, for 
in concise, lucid language, reliable information is provided which will be 
invaluable in affording means for the protection of our meat and food 
supplies. 

The Practical Medicine Series : Under the General Editorial 
charge of Charles L. Mix, A.M., M.D., Professor of Physical Diagnosis 
in the North-Western University Medical School. Vol. X.: “ Nervous 
and Mental Diseases,” edited by Hugh T. Patrick, M.D., Professor of 
Neurology in the Chicago Polyclinic; and Peter Bassoe, M.D., Assistant 
Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Rush Medical College. 
Pp. 240, with sixteen plates and figures. Chicago : The Year Book 
Publishers, 327, South La Salle Street. 1915. Price $1.25. 

This series has been designed and published to meet the requirements of 
the busy general practitioner desirous of keeping himself up to date and 
acquainted with the best of recent work. The present volume affords 
a serviceable summary regarding recent articles relating to diseases of the 
nervous system and mental disorders. There is a section on “ Insanity and 
the War.” There is a useful epitome on the Hereditary Relationship between 
Epilepsy and Alcoholism, a summary of recent work on Cerebral (Edema 
in Chronic Alcoholism, and a note on the Loss of Pupillary Light Reflex 
from Alcoholism. A large amount of useful information is compressed 
into a small space. Many hard-pressed doctors will appreciate the help 
which such a volume can render. 


Mental Medicine and Nursing. By Robert Howland Chase, 
A.M., M.D., Physician-in-Chief, Friends Asylum for the Insane. 
Pp. xv+ 244. With 78 illustrations. Philadelphia and London : J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1914. Price 6s. net. 

This manual has been planned and published for use in training-schools for 
nurses and in medical classes, and as a ready reference work for the general 
practitioner. It is a thoroughly practical production, and deals with 
elementary principles and nursing procedures in a way which will be 
acceptable to doctors and serviceable to nurses. The work opens with a 
clear outline of fundamental facts respecting the central nervous system 
and mental processes. The main features of insanity are well described, 
and the more important forms of mental disorder are succinctly but clearly 
presented. The concluding part is, perhaps, the most serviceable, for it 
deals with the patient from the view-points of physician and nurse. The 
description of the chronic alcoholic is particularly good : “ There are in 
these individuals a diminished capacity for work, faulty judgment, defective 
memory, occasional delusions, the most characteristic of which is marital 
infidelity, and also various nervous symptoms. It is a matter of common 
observation that the steady, hard drinker deteriorates morally ; that his 
VOL. XIII. l8 
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will-power is diminished ; in short, he becomes a slave to his appetite. He 
turns out to be unreliable, untruthful, without ambition or even the feel¬ 
ing of self-respect. He also gets neglectful of the future, and becomes 
lost to all sense of duty to himself and his family.” The following forms 
are enumerated : (1) “ Delirium tremens, which is characterized by a rather 
sudden development of numerous fantastic hallucinations, mostly of sight 
and hearing ; indefinite and changing delusions, chiefly of fear; with con¬ 
fusion, restlessness, tremor, and ataxic disturbances ; with rapid course and 
good prognosis. Many chronic alcoholics develop what in their parlance 
is called a ‘ touch of the horrors,’ which in reality is an abortive form of 
delirium tremens. (2) Alcoholic hallucinosis, which is characterized by the 
sudden development of delusions of persecution, based mostly upon 
hallucinations of hearing. (3) Korsakoff’s psychosis, which is a form asso¬ 
ciated with polyneuritic symptoms and a tendency to fabrications of 
memory. (4) Alcoholic pseudo-paresis. On a groundwork of mental 
enfeeblement develops a true expansive delirium, combined with ataxia, 
speech defects, and muscular weakness. (5) Dipsomania, which is a periodic 
impulse in a neuropathic subject for stimulation by intoxicating liquors. 
The alcoholic cause in all of these forms differentiates them from any 
of the psychoses that they may simulate.” The book is one which can be 
warmly recommended. It is excellently printed and generally well got up. 


The Criminal Imbecile: An Analysis of Three Remarkable 
MURDER Cases. By Henry Herbert Goddard, Director of Depart¬ 
ment of Research Vineland Training School. Pp. ix+157, with 
illustrations. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1915. Price 
6s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Goddard’s monograph is a valuable contribution to medico-lega! 
literature. It is a detailed clinical study of three feeble-minded youths 
whose criminal tendencies led them to commit murder. The analysis of 
these cases is of particular interest, for they seem to be the first in which 
the results of examination according to the Binet-Simon tests were 
admitted in evidence. “Jean Granini shows the criminal imbecile of high 
grade and of loquacious type working by himself. Roland Pennington, 
equally high grade, but of a quiet, phlegmatic temperament, shows how u 
defective mind works under suggestion. Finally, Tronson shows the crude 
brutality of a somewhat lower grade defective.” Dr. Goddard has a 
suggestive chapter, on reponsibility, in which he indicates the striking differ¬ 
ence between mere verbal morality and that which is deep-seated, appreciated, 
and founded on an understanding of moral principle. “ A child may have 
the former, but the latter comes only with experience and the age at least of 
the adolescent.” There is no doubt but that this able exposition of actual 
cases will help lawyers to make proper defence of feeble-minded criminals, 
direct judges in dispensing justice to a misunderstood class of high-grade 
defectives, and inform society generally, so that reasonable men and women 
may realize their responsibilities in regard to mentally defective subjects. 
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Back Injuries and their Significance under the Workmen’s 
Compensation and Other Acts. By Archibald McKendrick, 
F.R.C.S.E., etc., Surgeon in Charge of Surgical X-Ray Department, 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. Pp. viii+173, with 14 figures. Edin¬ 
burgh : E. and S. Livingstone, 15-17, Teviot Place. 1916. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 

Here is a thoroughly practical monograph on a subject having important 
medico-sociological bearing, and one which, while of considerable interest 
to medical practitioners, oftentimes occasions them much perplexity and 
frequently causes those they seek to advise much perplexity and no 
little financial disadvantage. The problem of back injuries is faithfully 
and fully presented in this judicious work. Surgeons and all who have to 
deal with workmen, or act on behalf of insurance companies or other 
interested bodies, will do well to study the book in its entirety. Anatomical 
points and pathological considerations are lucidly explained. Methods of 
investigation are described in detail, and the interpretation of signs and 
symptoms fully dealt with. Sections are devoted to X-ray examination 
and electrical testing. There is a suggestive concluding section on the 
physics of back injuries. Mr. McKendrick has some interesting remarks 
on strain complicated by toxic factors, and we could have wished that he 
had given greater attention to the role of alcohol in the production of these 
injuries and in the development and persistence of the prolonged incapacity 
which is so common a feature in a large number of these cases. The mono¬ 
graph is a worthy contribution to a subject where directing light is much 
needed. 


Wheeler’s Handbook of Medicine. By William R. Jack, B.Sc., 
M.D., F.R.F.P.S.G., Physician to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, 
Lecturer in Clinical Medicine in the University, Glasgow. Fifth 
Edition. Pp. xv + 552, with 3 plates and 28illustrations. Edinburgh : 
E. and S. Livingstone, 15-17, Teviot Place. 1916. Price 8s. net. 

The first edition of this manual for students and practitioners of medicine 
appeared in 1894, and it has enjoyed a well-won popularity. In this 
new and fifth edition the whole work has been thoroughly revised, and 
admirably meets the needs of those requiring a complete, succinct, up-to-date 
manual of medicine in convenient yet condensed form suitable for a pre¬ 
paration both for the trials of the examination room and the severer tests of 
actual practice. Special reference should be made to the section dealing 
with cardiac affections, in which the new methods of investigation are lucidly 
described. The information regarding treatment, although necessarily con¬ 
densed, is eminently serviceable. The metric method has been adopted in 
expressing dosage, but the old imperial standard is also retained, thereby 
meeting the requirements of those practising abroad as well as at home. We 
have nothing but praise for this effective manual. It should be noted that 
there are good descriptions regarding the various forms of alcoholism. We 
should like to quote the paragraph which relates to the employment of 
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alcohol as a medicinal agent in the treatment of disease: “The great 
diminution in the use of alcohol in disease which has characterized recent 
practice in every country has been attended by a diminution in mortality, 
and the old routine administration of alcohol in fevers cannot be too 
6trongly condemned. Many cases recover perfectly without a drop of 
alcohol from onset to convalescence. But the rigorous prohibition of it in 
every case would seem to be almost as unreasonable. In those who have for 
long been accustomed to its use in health, its sudden withdrawal in illness 
may lead to anorexia, and hence to lowered vitality. There are, too, condi¬ 
tions of emergency in which the temporary use of alcohol may tide over a 
pressing danger. The individual symptoms must be studied in every case, and 
to-day, as when it was written, Brunton’s summary applies : ‘ If the alcohol 
tends to bring the patient nearer his normal condition, it is doing good ; if 
it takes him away farther from his healthy condition, it is doing harm. For 
instance, if alcohol renders the tongue moist, slows the quickened pulse or 
the hurried breathing ; if it renders the skin cooler when hot and dry; and 
if it lessens delirium and brings on sleep, then use it. If the converse 
happens, then withhold it, whether in the typhoid state or in any other 
condition.’ Alcohol is chiefly indicated during the small hours of the morn¬ 
ing, when attendants are sleepy; the fire perhaps gets low, and the external 
temperature is generally lowered.” The book is admirably published in 
clear type on thin paper, and is of convenient and handy size. There is 
an excellent index. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNITY Life : An Outline of Applied Sociology. 

By Seba Eldridge. Pp. ix + 180. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company. 1915. Price $1.00 net. 

This volume is a collection of sixty critical and constructive outlines 
which students of social problems will know how to appreciate. The 
subjects presented are viewed primarily from the standpoint of the New 
York worker for community betterment. Labour Conditions, the Housing 
Situation, Social Aspects of Public and Private Education, Disease Preven¬ 
tion, Leisure Time Expenditure, Community Planning, Relief of Destitu¬ 
tion, Crime and Punishment, Philanthropy and Medical Service, Social 
Forces, Politics and Government, are all dealt with. A section is devoted 
to the Liquor Problem. The following are outlined as “ ways of reducing 
consumption”: “Better use of the licensing power in restricting traffic 
in liquor to legitimate dimensions; Substitution of light for stronger 
heverages ; Prohibition of sale of liquor at places of amusement ; Provision 
of substitutes for the saloon as a place of social intercourse ; Treatment of 
inebriety ; Improvement of working and living conditions creating an 
abnormal craving for stimulants ; Instruction in the proper use of alcoholic 
beverages based on scientific determination of their physiological and moral 
effects.” Such a book as this will be of real service in colleges and other 
educational centres, and might well serve as a syllabus for study circles on 
social questions. 
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SOCIALISM. Compiled by E. C. Robbins. Pp. xvii + 223. White Plains, 

N.Y., and New York City: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1915. 

Price $1.00 net. 

This volume is one of the “ Debaters’ Handbook Series,” the plan of 
construction of which is decidedly novel. The volumes contain reprints of 
the best reference material available in books, magazines, and pamphlets, 
bearing on the subjects under discussion. The articles are carefully 
selected, so as to furnish the main arguments on both or all sides. Much 
of the material presented is obtained from sources not readily available 
to the average reader. In the present work the essential facts and claims 
of Socialism are conveniently marshalled. The book opens with a good 
bibliography. The selected articles are grouped under the following head¬ 
ings : Utopian Socialism, Christian Socialism, Marxian Socialism, Progres¬ 
sive Socialism; and then follow selections under the group heads of 
Socialism versus Other Forms of Radicalism and Definitions of Contem¬ 
porary Socialism. The handbook is just the work needed by busy workers 
who are desirous of obtaining an all-round view of Socialism, as well as 
students eager to be put on the track of reliable articles which may helpfully 
lead to an extended research. 


The LONGSHOREMEN. By Charles B. Barnes, Director New York 
State Public Employment Bureau. A Study carried on under the 
Direction of Pauline Goldmark, formerly Associate Director New 
York School of Philanthropy ; Member of Industrial Board, New York 
State Department of Labour. Pp. xx + 289, with map and illustrations. 
New York : Survey Associates, Inc., 105, East 22nd Street. 1915. 

This is one of the latest volumes of the valuable Russell Sage Foundation 
Publications. The work is based on extensive investigations carried out in 
1910 and 1911, and affords a true picture of the longshoremen, the condi¬ 
tions of their labour, the relations which exist between them and their 
employers and bosses, and their efforts to co-operate in attempts to improve 
their lot in life. The monograph ably indicates the defects of intermittent 
employment and casual labour associated with the special feature of the 
shipping trade and over-competition for labour. The defects and deficiencies 
are glaring. “ Lack of places where men may wait when work is not going 
on, or where they may eat and sit during the lunch hour, drives them into 
innumerable saloons, which unite them continually with sympathetic 
hospitality.” The book is a fascinating record of the life-history of the 
longshoremen. All aspects of this calling receive consideration. In the 
body of the volume and in appendices an immense amount of reliable 
information is provided. There is also a bibliography. The numerous 
illustrations add much to the attractiveness of the book. Thoroughness 
characterizes the whole work. There are interesting references to the rdle 
of drink in the life of the longshoreman : “ Habitual drunkards cannot do 
regular longshore work. A man who has had too much liquor may pass 
the foreman, but he will soon be spotted by his fellows, and perhaps 
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knocked off; the other men do not like to risk working with him. If a man 
has had only a little, he may remain and ‘ sweat it out,’ but the drinking 
man finds his muscles growing soft; little by little he becomes unfitted for 
the work, is no longer taken on, and finally falls into the class of the 
Shenango. The miner, and in some cases the day-labourer, when he 
reaches a certain point in the downward path of drink, is obliged to give 
up his occupation ; but the dock-labourer, though partly wrecked by drink, 
can find odd jobs along the water-front and still be classed as a longshore¬ 
man, to the detriment of the latter.” To study a work like this is to 
make one long for the statesman-like prevision in this country which would 
constitute a Russell Sage Foundation for the purpose of a scientific study 
and exposition of the social problems which envelop us. 


Syphilis as a Modern Problem. By William Allen Pusey, M.D., 
Professor of Dermatology in the University of Illinois. Pp. 129. 
Chicago: American Medical Association, 535, North Dearborn Street. 
1915. Price 50 cents. 

This monograph formed part of the Commonwealth Volume issued by 
the American Medical Association, at its meeting in San Francisco last 
summer, as a tribute to the medical sciences which made possible the 
building of the Panama Canal and the holding of the Panama-Pacific Expo¬ 
sition. The work deals with syphilis as it affects the individual and society. 
The aim has been to present the subject free from unnecessary technicalities, 
and in such a form as will be understood by the thoughtful non-professional 
reader. The work is a valuable contribution to prophylactic medicine and 
preventive hygiene. AH aspects of the problem are set out with precision 
and explicitly, and should arouse laymen to support constructive measures 
which shall arrest, or at least lessen, the ravages of this scourge to human 
health and happiness. With regard to the rdle of alcoholism the following 
statement is made : “ The increased tax on the body of alcoholism without 
other dissipation is sufficient to damage, to a great extent, the prospect of 
the syphilitic. Alcoholic patients, if they will attend to treatment, usually 
weather secondary syphilis well; but the habitual moderate use of alcohol 
—in the sense in which the habitual drinker uses the word ‘ moderate’—is an 
important predisposing cause of the arterial changes and the late nervous 
lesions which syphilis is prone to produce. On account of these alone, 
alcoholism greatly diminishes the prospect of life of the syphilitic.” 


The National Crisis, and Why the Churches Fail. By Rev 
Francis Bartlett Proctor, M.A. Pp. 218. London : Arthur H. Stock- 
well, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 1916. 

“ The average man will not get beyond the public opinion of his day— 
the product of successive revelations. But the deeper spirits whom God 
has chosen as teachers and prophets must ever hold themselves open to 
further unfolding of His unceasing revelations, and in obedience thereto 
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to break rank and move on, as forerunners of a new and higher order.” 
These words of the late J. Brierley form a kind of text for this interesting 
volume. The substance of the book is grouped under three main heads : 
Some Causes of Failure ; The National Crisis—Some Ominous Warnings ; 
and Other Things that Matter. The author writes with courage and 
directness, and does not hesitate to indicate what he considers ineptitude 
and foolishness in much of modern so-called Christian Ministry. “ Two 
goals are before us. The one is an evolution of the natural man into 
a spiritual son of God ; the other is a degradation to the abyss, or a rever¬ 
sion to some primitive type.” This thought-compelling book will stimulate 
many to inquire into the essentials of the Christian faith. 


The Young Officer’s Guide to Military Law. By F. J. O. Cod- 
dington, M.A., LL.M., Barrister-at-Law. Pp. xii + 114. London: 
Gale and Polden, Ltd., 2, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
1916. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This practical manual will be of immense service to our newly-commis¬ 
sioned young officers. It provides a chart to an almost unknown world. 
It contains in compact and clear form essentials regarding military law. 
No lengthy notice is necessary, for it is a book which every officer should 
possess. 


“The British Manual of Physical Training,” by Lieutenant C. P. Upton 
(London : T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 8, Essex Street. 1915. Price 2s. net), 
claims to provide an exposition of an all-British system for individuals, 
classes, schools, and training corps. The volume is well illustrated, 
clearly indicating the forms of exercises advocated by the author. As 
a British system by a British officer the manual deserves sympathetic 
consideration. 


“ Women Workers in Seven Professions : A Survey of their Economic 
Conditions and Prospects,” edited by Miss Edith J. Morley for The 
Fabian Women’s Group (London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 
Price Is. net), is a book which will be of practical service to women and 
those who advise girls in the choice of vocations. It is certainly a book 
for the present times. It affords excellent guidance regarding preparation 
for educational, medical, dental, and nursing vocations. There are sections 
on the work of women as sanitary inspectors and health visitors, and 
employment in the Civil Service and as clerks and secretaries. There is 
also a section on Acting as a Profession for Women. 


“The Coming End of the Age” and “Death and the Hereafter: A 
Study in Biblical Eschatology,” by Dr. C. Williams (London : Jarrold 
and Sons. Price Is. net each), are books which will appeal to certain readers. 
The first is based mainly on the Book of Daniel and the Book of The 
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Revelations, and indicates the imminent nearness of the end of all things ; 
the second has been prepared to serve as “a book of comfort for those 
whose relatives have fallen in the present war.” The works are original 
studies, suggestive if not convincing. 


“The Liberal Year-Book for 1916” (London : The Liberal Publication 
Department, 42, Parliament Street, S.W. Price Is. net) is an indispensable 
volume for all who desire to keep in touch with patriotic and war services. 
It contains lists of war relief organizations, and books on the war, abstracts 
of new statutes, and much practical information regarding members of the 
Houses of Parliament and the House of Commons Poll-Book. 


“Webster's Royal Red Book,” published by the well-known firm of 
A. Webster and Co. (London : 44, Dover Street, W. Price 5s. net), is now 
in its 137th edition. This indispensable work of reference fully maintains 
its high position. Nobody realizing the invaluable features of this Directory 
and Guide can willingly be without it. It contains a street guide to the 
Metropolis, and an alphabetical list of leading residents. There are par¬ 
ticulars regarding the Royal Family, the Royal Household, the members 
of the House of Peers, the House of Commons, and His Majesty’s Privy 
Council, Ministers, and chief officers of State, Baronets of the United 
Kingdom. The data respecting Government offices and their staffs will 
be particularly useful for reference just now. There are also plans of the 
chief London theatres, and much other information, and all material is 
arranged in the most convenient form for rapid reference. 


“The Congregational Year-Book, 1916” (London : The Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, Incorporated, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, E.C. Price 2s. 6d. net), is a bulky volume of over 600 pages, con¬ 
taining the Proceedings of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
for 1915, together with the general statistics of the denomination and an 
immense amount of miscellaneous information likely to be of service to 
religious and social workers. Particulars are given regarding the Congre¬ 
gational Total Abstinence Association, the secretary of which is the Rev. 
W. Mottram. 
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PREPARATIONS : NEW AND OLD. 


STIMULANTS, NUTRIENTS, AND BEVERAGES. 

FOR long, all sorts and conditions of men and women in all ranks of life 
have been accustomed to view alcoholic drinks as legitimate stimulants, 
nutrients, and beverages. In sickness as well as in health, at times of 
anxiety and sorrow, and also during periods of prosperity, and on occasions 
for rejoicing, a resort to intoxicating preparations* has been more or less 
general. Ancient customs, firmly established traditions, personal desires, 
vested interests, and lack of knowledge, have all combined to perpetuate 
this resort to alcohol. It is not an easy thing to convert the ignorant, 
reform the morbid, and direct the selfish. And even amidst the unexampled 
stress and strain of these war-days, drink still dominates the situation. 
One of the most effective ways of displacing the power and lessening the 
pernicious influence of alcohol is to discover and render popular inexpen¬ 
sive, wholesome, and really palatable substitutes. We therefore consider 
it desirable, from time to time, to draw attention to some of the prepara¬ 
tions which have been proved to be of service as effective substitutes for 
intoxicating drinks. At a time when there is great demand for reliable 
nutrients and beverages among our sailors and soldiers, industrial workers, 
and all who seek to serve their King and country, this practical matter 
deserves the fullest consideration. 


Messrs. Foster Clark, Ltd., of Maidstone, are makers of a large variety 
of nutrient and refreshing preparations. They have recently sent us 
specimens of their Compressed Soups. These are put up in compact cubes 
(price 2d. each), each making one and a half pints of liquid soup. The 
following varieties are now available: Tomato, Ox Tail, Mock Turtle, 
Green Pea, Lentil, Mulligatawny, and Pea. These inexpensive, portable, 
palatable, and highly nutritious preparations, are being extensively used 
both at home and abroad. They are excellent for men at the front, sailors 
at sea, troops in billets, cases in hospital and convalescent homes, munition 
workers at home, and should be popular among all housewives anxious to 
secure effectiveness and economy. 
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“ Eiffel Tower Lemonade,” manufactured by Messrs. Foster Clark, Ltd., 
of Maidstone, is an excellent and convenient form of a condensed, port* 
able, refreshing, and inexpensive beverage. The preparation is in crystal¬ 
lized powder form, packed in small bottles, and all that is necessary to 
make a delightful drink is to dissolve in hot or cold pure water. 


Fazenda Pure Coffee, supplied by the State of San Paulo (Brazil) Pure 
Coffee Co., Ltd. (London offices : Brazil House, 2, Great St. Helens, E.C.), 
is a reliable and highly palatable and stimulating preparation. The selec¬ 
tion, roasting, and packing is all conducted at the company’s model factory 
in London. “ Fazenda ” can be obtained either as whole berry or in ground 
form, in doubly sealed 1 lb. and % lb. tins, and ready for sending to the front 
or elsewhere. 


“ Optimus Coffee,” manufactured by Clark’s Optimus Coffee Extract, 
Ltd. (London works : Queen’s Road, South Lambeth, near Battersea Park, 
S.W.), is an excellent form of coffee extract, made with the finest kind of 
coffee and chicory, and containing pure cane sugar. A War Seal is attached 
to each 6d. and Is. si^e bottle. It is just the preparation which will be 
appreciated in canteens and billets, at the refreshment-bars, and in dug-outs, 
and everywhere where excellence is required with the maximum of benefit 
and the minimum of labour. 


Messrs. Spencer Layton and Co., Brundall, near Norwich, are supplying, 
under the designation of “ Coleman’s R.T.B.” (which, we understand, 
signifies “Renowned Temperance Beverage”), a preparation which has 
apparently proved of considerable service to many as a substitute for 
alcohol. 


The Watford Manufacturing Company, Limited, Victoria Works, Wat* 
ford, are supplying an excellent nutrient and restorative in the form of 
tablets of Freeman’s Turtle Soup. The preparation is available in small 
cases at 6d. and Is., the latter forming a convenient size for sending by post 
to men at the front. The compressed soup is guaranteed to be made from 
West Indian turtles, and it certainly provides a particularly easy and ready 
way for the speedy preparation of an effective stimulant and appetizing and 
nutritious hot drink. The same firm is also supplying Freeman’s “ Glass 
Lemon,” in bottles at 7}d., Is. 3d., and 7s. 6d. The latter contains material 
for making 250 glasses of delightful lemon drink. The preparation is made 
from picked Messina lemons and pure sugar. It has the advantage of 
making a splendid thirst-quenching beverage, merely by the addition of 
pure water. 


Messrs. Packham and Co., Ltd., the well-known firm of aerated water 
manufacturers, Sumner Road, Croydon, are supplying a series of excellent 
non-alcoholic drinks which are proving very popular with the troops, and 
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are being largely used in Y.M.C.A. huts and elsewhere. We can thoroughly 
recommend these excellent beverages from practical experience of them, 
and would particularly commend the refreshing, wholesome, and inexpensive 
“ Lemon Squash ” and “ Lime Juice Cordial.” 


Soldiers have developed a great liking for Wrigley’s Spearmint Chewing 
Gum. It is said to be a welcome change to cigarettes, and many claim that 
it lessens the craving for alcoholic drinks. The question deserves full 
investigation. Specimens may be obtained from Messrs. Wrigley, Ltd., 
Lambeth Palace Road, London, S.E. 


Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, Ltd. (London offices: 37, Lombard 
Street, E.C.), have justly won world-wide distinction for the excellence of 
their food preparations. They have recently added to the series ‘ ‘ By nogen,” 
a particularly excellent nutrient and nerve restorer. It is a combination of 
pure milk protein and dextrin-maltose with the glycerophosphates of 
soda, lime, and magnesia. It is a pale yellowish powder which mixes 
readily with water and other fluids. We believe it_will be found of much 
service in dealing with alcoholics and the subjects of other psycho¬ 
pathic and neuropathic derangements. A specimen and full particulars of 
“Bynogen” can be obtained on application being made to the above 
address. 


A WALLET FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

The Publication Department of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, Incorporated (London Offices: Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, E.C.; Mr. C. F. Garrood, manager), has issued for the United 
Navy and Army Board of the Four Denominations a strong, neat, compact 
wallet for soldiers and sailors. It is made of stout waterproof material, 
of dark khaki-colour, and contains paper and envelopes, a plaoe for the 
photograph of the well-beloved, and a serviceable booklet which is truly 
a multum in parvo, for it contains a selection of prayers and hymns, a glossary 
of military terms, illustrations of distinguishing flags and lamps, headings 
for reports, rifle definitions, figures of useful knots, signs used on Ordnance 
maps, directions for finding the way, diagrams of aircraft, semaphore 
alphabet, badges of rank, a guide to French, and a daily wants dictionary, 
etc. The price is Is. net, postage 2d. 
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MEMORANDA. 

THE Society for the Study of Inebriety was founded in 1884, and is about 
to enter on its thirty-third Session. The Annual Meeting will be held on 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916, when the President, Council, and officers for 
Session 1916-17 will be appointed, and when the Report of the Council and 
the Financial Statement will be presented. Even in these unexampled 
days of strenuous service, the Society for the Study of Inebriety has been 
enabled to accomplish valuable scientific work. At this time of national 
crisis it is most desirable that the aims, methods, and work of the Society 
should be clearly recognized by all patriots. A great opportunity is offered 
for educational service, and the Society is wishful to render effective aid 
to all who, by the enunciation of facts and the presentation of scientific 
principles, seek to further forces making for the establishment of national 
sobriety. Reference may here be made to some of the arrangements which 
have been completed for holding discussions at future meetings of the 
Society. On April 11, the Rev. J. C. Pringle, Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, will open a discussion on " Alcoholism and Social 
Service ”; on July 11, Dr. William C. Sullivan, Medical Superintendent of 
Rampton Lunatic Asylum, Retford, and author of a well-known work on 
“ Alcoholism,” will open a discussion on “Alcohol and Industrial Effi* 
ciency”; on October 10, Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, Lecturer on Midwifery 
and Diseases of Women in the Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women, 
and author of a classic work on “ Ante-Natal Pathology and Hygiene,” 
will open a discussion on “ Alcohol and Ante-Natal Child Welfare”; on 
January 9, 1917, Sir John Kirk, J.P., Director of the Shaftesbury Society 
and Ragged School Union, will open a discussion on “ Alcoholism and 
Child Welfare in War Time ”; and on April 10, 1917, Dr. R. Murray Leslie, 
Chairman of the Women's Imperial Health Association, will open a discus¬ 
sion on “The Instruction of the Public in the Importance of the Preven¬ 
tion and Arrest of Alcoholism.” All the meetings will be held on 
Tuesdays at 4 p.m., in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. Such a programme for the 
coming session affords abundant evidence that the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety may justly claim to be a “live” society. It is hoped that 
Members and Associates will at this the beginning of Session 1916-17 bring 
the work of the Society before the notice of their friends, and arrange for 
nominations for election to the Society. 
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Long years ago Disraeli made the following declaration : “ Public health 
is the foundation on which reposes the happiness of the people and the 
power of a country. The care of the public health is the first duty of 
a statesman.” Such words are true for all time, but they are peculiarly 
applicable to the needs of to-day. Amidst all the dangers which threaten 
us as a people, one of the most subtle, pervasive, and intangible is the 
Drink Danger. Everyone is cognizant of the traitor which is within our 
own gates, but there are few who possess knowledge, skill, judgment, and 
patriotism in adequate combination to secure the fettering of this foe to 
national effectiveness. The problem has been discussed by all sorts and 
conditions of men, and essential facts have been published in many volumes, 
pamphlets, journals, and newspapers, but still the hindering and hampering 
influences of drink and that combination of vested and selfish interests 
which is conveniently designated “the liquor traffic” are allowed to resist 
and to delay and to derange national service for the conduct of a war on 
which the very existence of the Empire depends. Special reference must 
be made to one old-established and justly respected journal which has long 
ranked among our prized and privileged national institutions. The Spectator 
has, with statesman-like sagacity and rare courage, advocated a way by 
which the drink menace may be met. Through the courtesy of Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, the proprietor and editor of The Spectator , we have been favoured 
with copies of the issues for November 27, December 4, 18, 25, 1915, and 
January 1, 1916, in which the question is fully dealt with. The line advo¬ 
cated may be best indicated by a series of quotations from the articles. 
We would advise our readers to study the articles in their entirety, and 
they should also refer to the extensive correspondence published in the 
pages of recent issues of The Spectator to which the articles have given rise : 

“ The need of the moment is a ‘ Stop-the-Drink Campaign’—a campaign 
founded on the fact that as a nation we must economize, and that the only 
great national economy open to us is the cutting off root and branch of our 
expenditure on intoxicants. What, from the war point of view, is the best 
plan of campaign against the drink evil ? . . . Prohibition during the war. 
But to carry out this policy without any limitations would, of course, mean 
the temporary, and possibly the permanent, ruin of the brewers and dis¬ 
tillers, and this would be an act as cruel as it would be impolitic. The 
Government should take over the breweries and distilleries, just as they 
took over the railways, except that they would not work them during the 
war. Meanwhile, they would pay dividends on brewery and distillery shares 
equal to the dividends paid in the year 1914. At the end of the war, Parlia¬ 
ment and the nation must decide whether they shall go back to the old 
system or make certain modifications. They would have a perfectly free 
hand. It will be said, no doubt, that under this scheme the publicans, bar¬ 
tenders, potboys, and barmaids would be deprived of their livelihood. That 
might have been true in peace. It is not true now. Superfluous potboys 
and barmaids could easily find work, and the publicans might in most cases 
carry on their licensed houses as refreshment-rooms. Men who could not 
obtain whisky would still in many instances maintain the public-house 
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habit, and would go to the Pig and Whistle to drink tea or coffee or beef- 
tea. To sum up. We must try to induce our rulers to see that it is mere 
folly, or worse, to keep telling people that they must save, or we should be 
beaten, and yet refuse to point out that the only efficient way to effect 
a great act of national saving is the abandonment of the use of intoxicants 
during the war. . . . The only just way of establishing prohibition during 
the war is by acting on what we may call the railway analogy. On this 
just and practical policy we may all concentrate. Whatever our views on 
the moral or physical issues of the drink problem, we can all support pro¬ 
hibition as a war measure. We are sorry to keep on harping on the same 
note, but if we want to win the war we must make up our minds to ‘ down 
glasses.’ In spite of the threats of certain Trade Union officials, a stage 
army marshalled, we should not be surprised to learn, by some of the 
hidden supporters of ' the trade,’ the opposition of the men who drink is 
not to be feared. At heart they are ashamed of their war-drinkings. The 
only opposition that is effective is that of 'the trade.’ We are perfectly 
ready to admit that this is a natural and entirely intelligible opposition. 
No man wants to be ruined, or, worse, to see his wife and family ruined. 
Touch liquor dividends, and you touch a strong and legitimate force. A man 
with his savings invested in brewery shares will fight to the death to pre¬ 
serve his livelihood—and so would the vast majority of men in his place. 
But this opposition we can only get rid of in the way we have indicated. . . . 
Let us have prohibition for the war. We shall not save all the £170,000,000, 
but we shall save a very large part of it in actual money. And We shall 
save in other ways. Drink is good food gone wrong. Misconduct will 
generally disappear. Look at the amazing response of the Police Court 
figures to every new restriction on drinking. Teetotal fanatics are said to 
be restless people. . . . We want prohibition, not because we are fanatical 
teetotalers, but because we want to win the war. ... If ‘the trade’ are 
wise, they will seize the opportunity to make terms with those who say that 
the country cannot afford to buy, transport, and consume liquor during the 
crisis of the war, and that the energies now spent in these occupations must 
be turned into channels which will result in the destruction of our enemies 
and the preservation of ourselves. We have got to save somewhere, and 
the only way in which we can do so on the huge scale necessary is to put 
down our glasses during the war. At the moment ‘ the trade ’ are inclined 
to claim a vested interest in the drinking habits of the British people, and 
boldly to assert that they, and not the country or the Government, have 
the first claim upon the energies and the purses of Englishmen. When 
‘the trade’ have taken so many shillings out of, and put so many quarts of 
beer or glasses of whisky into, the Briton, but not till then, may the 
Executive use his energies or his purse. If, however, ‘ the trade’ are able 
to read the signs of the times, they will surely see that this is an attitude 
which the country does not mean to tolerate much longer, and that they 
had much better make peace with their opponents while they can. Instead 
of resisting schemes for buying them out, ‘ the trade ’ ought to be consider¬ 
ing what is their minimum price and urging the Government to finish the 
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job and let them go. What is going to happen if ‘ the trade ’ are supine and 
do nothing, though it may not be apparent to the eyes of their leaders, is 
plain enough. There are three great tendencies at work to cut away the 
profits of the sellers of intoxicants, and to destroy the vast and lucrative 
monopoly which has hitherto belonged to our brewers and distillers- These 
tendencies are only beginning to exercise their influence at present, but it 
is a case of tobogganing down a steep hill, and the pace will grow faster and 
faster. The first of the tendencies is the drastic action taken by the Central 
Board. Here the writing on the wall is very clear. The Board in various 
munition areas and, most important of all, throughout London, has for. 
bidden treating, and has seriously restricted the hours in which drinking is 
allowed. Except in Glasgow, where the immense prosperity of the wage¬ 
earning class has apparently defeated to a considerable extent the restric¬ 
tions, they have very greatly reduced the consumption of liquor, and have 
wrought a social improvement which can only be described as amazing in 
its rapidity. . . . The next tendency which is dangerous to ‘ the trade ’ is 
increased taxation. If ' the trade/ by the exercise of that political influence 
which they know so well how to manipulate, manage so to intimidate 
Ministers that they will not dare to adopt the policy of * Down Glasses 
during the War,’ and thereby set the working classes free to save and work 
their hardest, there is sure to be a movement for higher taxation, on the 
double ground that it will help to increase the revenue and force that part 
of the working classes which is earning high wages to make an increased 
contribution to the war. In fact, the Treasury will say: ‘If we cannot 
divert the money which now goes into the public-houses into War Loan, 
we must proceed by the old methods, and put up the price paid for licences, 
and also increase the taxation on beer and spirits.’ The brewers, indeed, 
are here in special peril. The Chancellor of the Exchequer might very 
well say that in future there should be no distinction made between the 
character of intoxicants, but that what should be taxed is the percentage of 
alcohol in any drink—a result which would, of course, enormously increase 
the tax on beer. The present system bribes men, as it were, to take their 
alcohol in the form of beer rather than in the form of whisky and water. 
Under scientific taxation, if the percentage of alcohol were the only test 
and beer paid at the same rate as whisky, the result would be exceedingly 
unfavourable to the brewing interest. If under this arrangement the exist¬ 
ing tax on spirits were increased, there could be no objection on temperance 
grounds. No doubt the consumers would grumble a little, but not to any 
great extent, and while war conditions prevailed we feel sure that it would 
be possible to get another ten millions a year out of ‘ the trade,’even though 
the extra taxation reduced consumption. The third danger to ‘ the trade ’ 
is very possibly the greatest of all, though at present it is hardly regarded 
as a danger. When the King last April set an example of abstention from 
intoxicants during the war except under doctor’s orders, we were very near 
having a national movement for an anti-liquor pledge during the war. That 
still remains a possibility. As the correspondence in our columns has 
shown, there are plenty of people eager for such a development, and if they 
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could only find a leader or leaders who would organize a campaign through* 
out the country, we might see a crusade, like the ‘ Catch-my-Pal’ crusade 
of a few years ago, which would spread like wildfire throughout England, 
Scotland, Wales, and the North of Ireland, and might have a very serious 
effect upon those trading in intoxicants. Already there are whispers of the 
formation of a King’s League for War Abstainers. In public we shall, we 
expect, be told that ‘ the trade ’ are quite content with the present situation, 
and that the three points we have raised are all ‘ bogies ’ and of no account. 
Those who look below the surface, however, know that ‘ the trade ’ have 
been much agitated by the revival in these columns of the demand for pro¬ 
hibition during the war. They know, too, that that demand cannot be 
stifled. And for this reason. The Government cannot give up their 
crusade in favour of thrift, and the moment the plea for saving for war 
purposes is pressed, those who press it are face to face with the question of 
abstention during the war. That is a cry which cannot possibly die down 
or blow over, but must continue with increasing force as long as the war 
lasts.” The Spectator has outlined a practical policy in the following appeal: 
“We suggest that those who agree with the policy of ‘ Down Glasses 
during the War’ should send us, not for publication, but only for regis¬ 
tration and reference, their names and addresses. If nothing comes from 
such action, no harm will have been done. If it develops, we shall at any 
rate have a nucleus of helpers, and have begun to get in touch with those 
who are on our side. And here let us say that we do not ask for the names 
and addresses of lifelong holders of temperance and teetotal views, but only 
of those who, though they were neutral or anti-prohibitionist before the 
war, have, like The Spectator, come to the conclusion that we must fight the 
Germans with both hands, and not with one hand grasping a glass of beer 
or spirits. Those who send us their names and addresses for registration 
will not be considered to be giving adherence to any policy in detail, but 
merely to the general principle of ‘Down Glasses during the War.’ We 
would most earnestly ask those who send in their names and addresses to 
communicate with us by means of postcards (they are far more easy to 
handle and to file), and to use as a model the formula: ‘ I am in favour 
of the policy of “Down Glasses during the War.” ’ They should add in 
plain writing their name and address. The postcard should be addressed, 

‘ The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.G.’ Those who 
take this step should ask their friends to do the same.” It may further be 
noted that The Spectator of December 4,1915, contained this announcement: 
“During the war The Spectator will not admit into its columns any Advertise¬ 
ments of Intoxicants.” In The Spectator for January 1, 1916, the Rev. 
Robert J. Patterson, of “ Catch-my-Pal ” fame, outlined a movement for 
“An Imperial Pledge Campaign.” The suggested name for the new 
organization is “The Legions of Empire.” Further particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. Patterson at the West Central Hotel, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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The question of alcoholism as a pre-natal influence making for degenera¬ 
tion and instability has been frequently discussed in this Journal. The 
subject is carefully reviewed by Professor Michael F. Guyer in his new 
book, “ Being Well-born: An Introduction to Eugenics” (published by 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, U.S.A., 1916, price SI.00 net). 
A quotation will be of interest : “ One of the most important poisons that 
plays a prominent part among ante-natal influences is alcohol. But when 
it comes to a study of the problem of alcoholism from the standpoint of 
heredity and parental influences we meet with many difficulties, prominent 
among which are the inaccuracy and unreliability of many of the statistics 
brought forward in this connection. Many of the results are vitiated by 
the prejudice of propagandists who propose to make a case either for or 
against alcohol as a beverage, whether or not the facts justify their con¬ 
clusions. When one tries to view the matter with an open mind, he finds 
that there is a deplorable lack of statistics which are not susceptible to 
more than one interpretation. However, using as much as possible what 
seems to be unbiassed data, the evidence is almost wholly against alcohol 
as a beverage, at least to any immoderate extent. The bad effects as far as 
offspring are concerned reveal themselves in the main under the category 
of ‘false heredity’— i.e., germinal or fetal poisoning rather than of herit¬ 
able changes induced in the germ cells. Most investigators feel that there 
are too many criminal, imbecile, insane, and unhealthy persons among 
the offspring of drunkards to dismiss the matter as a coincidence. In an 
investigation of Imbault, for example, we find recorded of one hundred 
tuberculous children, that while forty-one were of tuberculous parent¬ 
age, thirty-six per cent, were the offspring of inebriates. Furthermore, 
Imbault cites the observations of Arrive on 1,506 cases of juvenile menin¬ 
gitis to the effect that this malady is twice as frequent in the children of 
alcoholic as in those of tuberculous parentage. It has been proved by 
Nicloux ( [L’Obstetrigue , Vol. 99, 1900) that in dogs and guinea-pigs alcohol 
passes through the placenta, and may be detected in fetal tissues ; hence it is 
in position to influence the fetus. He found that in a very short time the 
amount of alcohol in the blood of the fetus about paralleled that in the 
blood of the mother.” Dr. Guyer then quotes the conclusions which Dr. 
W. G. Sullivan arrived at in 1899. Forel’s opinion is also given : “ The off¬ 
spring tainted with alcoholic blastophthoria suffer various bodily and physical 
anomalies, among which are dwarfism, rickets, a predisposition to tuber¬ 
culosis and epilepsy, moral idiocy and idiocy in general, a predisposi¬ 
tion to crime and mental diseases, sexual perversions, loss of suckling in 
women, and many other misfortunes.” Forel is further quoted as follows : 
“ But what is of much greater importance is the fact that acute and 
chronic alcoholic intoxication deteriorates the germinal protoplasm of the 
procreators. . . . The recent researches of Bezzola seem to prove that 
the old belief in the bad quality of children conceived during drunkenness 
is not without foundation. Relying on the Swiss census of 1900, in which 
there figure nine thousand idiots, and after careful examination of the 
bulletins concerning them, the author has proved that there are two acute 
VOL. XIII. 19 
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annual maximum periods for the conception of idiots (calculated from 
nine months before birth): the period of carnival and vintage, when the 
people drink most. In the wine-growing districts the maximum conception 
of idiots is enormous, while it is almost nil at other periods. Moreover, 
these two maximum periods come at the time of year when conception 
is at a minimum among the rest of the population, the maximum of normal 
conceptions occurring at the beginning of summer.” Dr. Guyer points out 
that another interpretation of Bezzola’s results is that “ the licence of these 
periods enables the defective members of the community, such as the 
feeble-minded, an opportunity of mating more readily, and that conse¬ 
quently the result is direct inheritance of idiocy and allied defects instead 
of idiocy produced through alcoholic poison of the parental germ-cell.” 
Other views are subjected by Dr. Guyer to judicial consideration. “ There 
are, indeed, many competent investigators who believe that alcoholism in 
parents has little or no part in the direct production of mental defects in 
children. For instance, Tredgold quotes Dr. Ireland’s observations 
that although at New Year, when the fishermen return, the whole popula¬ 
tion of certain villages in Scotland gets drunk, there is no noticeable excess 
of defectives born nine months later, and remarks, further, that “I have 
histories of idiots conceived under such circumstances, but so I have of nor¬ 
mal children, and my opinion is that, while this may be a cause in some cases, 
the number of instances in this country at any rate is exceedingly small.” 
Again, Goddard, one of our best-known American students of feeble¬ 
mindedness, who has made careful study of this point under especially 
favourable conditions, feels that his data do not prove that alcoholism 
of either the father or the mother causes feeble-mindedness in the child. 
He concludes: “ Everything seems to indicate that alcoholism itself is only 
a symptom; that it, for the most part, occurs in families where there is 
some form of neurotic taint, especially feeble mindedness.” Goddard, 
however, in common with many other observers, notes that miscarriages 
and deaths in infancy are far higher among inebriates than among ab¬ 
stainers. The results of the investigations of Dr. Mjoen are also quoted, 
and evidence is presented relating to the supposed affinity of alcohol for 
germinal tissues. The subject of experimental alcoholism in the lower 
animals is dealt with, and the experiments of Laitinen and Stockard con¬ 
sidered. Stockard’s interpretation of his experiments is quoted: “Mam¬ 
mals treated with injurious substances, such as alcohol, ether, lead, etc., 
suffer from the treatments by having the tissues of their bodies injured. 
When the reproductive glands and germ cells become injured in this way, 
they give rise to offspring showing weak and degenerative conditions of a 
general nature, and every cell of these offspring, having been derived from 
the injured cell or sperm cell, are necessarily similarly injured, and can only 
give rise to other injured cells, and thus the next generation of offspring 
are equally weak and injured, and so on. The only hope for such a line of 
individuals is that it can be crossed by normal stock, in which case the 
vigour of the normal germ cell ir the combination may counteract, or at any 
rate reduce, the extent of injury in the body of the resulting animal.” 
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Here is Dr. Guyer’s thoughtful judgment : “It seems, in view of the strong 
circumstantial evidence in the case of man himself, together with the result 
of experiments on animals, that little doubt remains that excessive al¬ 
coholism might result in the production of defective offspring. On the other 
hand, an antecedent degeneracy or neural instability undoubtedly plays an 
important part in many cases in the original production of drunkards, and, 
when such occurs, it, as well as the direct effects of alcoholic poisoning, must 
be reckoned with in the effects of progeny. Studies carried on by Pearson, 
Glderton, and Barrington, of the Eugenics Laboratory in London, lead 
these investigators to the conclusion that extreme alcoholism is a result, not 
a cause, of degeneracy. That is, the degeneracy is due to the defective stock, 
not to alcohol. They cite in evidence their records of 4,000 school children 
of alcoholics and of sober parents, which fail to show any unfavourable 
effect of alcohol on offspring. Some of their critics, however, maintain 
that they did not choose subjects who were sufficiently alcoholic to give the 
injurious results that might legitimately be expected among the offspring of 
excessive drinkers or habitual drunkards. Where children show an here¬ 
ditary inclination towards drink, unquestionably one of the strongest factors 
is the inheritance of the same disposition, the same unstable nervous con¬ 
stitution and its accompanying lack of self-control, which led the parent to 
drink, rather than the inheritance of the effects of the drink on the parent. 
For in many cases a parent may not become a drunkard until after the 
children who also become drunkards are born. That the tendency to drink 
immoderately is frequently due to a strain of feeble-mindedness or epilepsy 
becomes more evident every day. In many of the so-called ‘ periodical ’ 
drunkards, the accompanying features of their periodic attacks of drink- 
craving, such as clouding of memory, restlessness, and depression, are those 
commonly associated with ordinary epileptic attacks.” Dr. Braithwaite’s 
returns are referred to as showing that about 63 per cent, of the inebriates 
who came under his notice were mentally defective. “ In alcoholic insanities 
heredity is a potent factor. It is coming to be realized more and more 
that pronounced alcoholism is due in a large percentage of cases, perhaps 
over half, to a defective nervous make-up. While it is true that many 
drunkards would not develop without free access to alcohol, on the other 
hand many would never develop without a bad heredity back of them 
which gives them a peculiar nervous constitution that renders alcohol an 
undue stimulus. In a recent report of the New York State Hospital Com¬ 
mission it is stated that in 54 per cent, of the cases of alcoholic insanity a 
family history of insanity, epilepsy, or nervous disease exists. Thus, in the 
presence of alcohol, most of these unfortunates are helpless pawns of an 
hereditary weakness. So when the question of alcoholism is viewed from 
all angles, the children of the human drunkard would seem to run a double 
menace of misfortune, since they may be subject both to the direct poison¬ 
ing effects of alcohol and the results of an inheritable degeneracy.” Finally, 
Dr. Guyer sums up as follows : “ In any thoroughgoing study of alcoholism 
in man many factors will have to be reckoned with. First of all, there is 
the question of inherent lack of control. This is probably the principal 
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thing inherited where heredity truly enters as a factor. That example and 
social environment are important factors in addition to, or in place of, 
heredity is clear, too, when we observe that often it is the boys only who 
take after a drunken father, for there is no evidence that the inherited 
tendency, when it really exists, is at all sex-linked. Again, in certain 
occupations carried on under unwholesome influences, relief is frequently 
sought in alcoholic stimulants, and such custom may easily crystallize into 
habit. Furthermore, the accustoming young children to doses of alcohol, 
or the unborn to alcohol through the body of a drunken mother, may be 
strongly contributory towards establishing inebriety in certain cases. As 
we have seen from an abundance of experimental data on animals, moreover, 
the nurture effects on germ cells may result in the production of weakened 
offspring. Such offspring, in the case of man, are probably less able to 
withstand temptations of all kinds, and hence readily succumb to the habit¬ 
forming effects of alcohol, if once its use is begun. Lastly, it must not be 
forgotten that alcoholism in the father usually means poverty and the sub¬ 
sequent accompaniment of malnutrition and neglect of the children, and this 
in itself may not only account for poor development of the latter, but may 
also be strongly contributory towards establishing the habit of alcoholism 
in them. An inherent bias, plus most of the other conditions just enumer¬ 
ated, is the not unusual lot of the offspring of drunkards.” 


In a recent issue of The Lancet appeared an important note on British 
wines which merits fullest consideration: “There appears to be a wide¬ 
spread but mistaken idea amongst the public and amongst tradespeople that 
the preparations known as British wines are non-alcoholic, and there has 
been quite a brisk sale of these beverages during the hours prohibited by the 
recent Order. Ginger wine, apparently, is the first favourite, and the sense 
of warmth and invigoration which a glass of it gives is innocently attributed 
to the ginger present, while, as a matter of fact, the stimulus is due to 
alcohol. The sale of this commodity and the drinking of it on licensed 
premises are therefore illegal at certain hours, since the Order refers to 
all alcoholic beverages. The public has no means of deciding what bever¬ 
ages are alcoholic and what are not, and it seems to us to be an important 
omission in the Order that no definition of an alcoholic beverage is given. 
We should have thought that it would have occurred to the authorities that 
the Order would be incomplete without a schedule. As it is, the sale of 
alcoholic beverages of this kind during prohibited hours has been carried 
on apparently unchecked. There is evidence also that the demand for 
these British wines has largely increased, since at several shops it is a 
common experience to be told that the retailer is out of stock owing to the 
sudden popularity of this class of liquor. On the other hand, some traders 
know perfectly well that such preparations are alcoholic, for they definitely 
refuse to sell them during prohibition hours.” 


Mr. George B. Wilson, the Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
Grosvenor Chambers, 16, Deansgate, Manchester, has accomplished a 
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national service by his careful analytic studies, published year by year, of 
the national expenditure in alcoholic drinks. His estimate of the National 
Drink Bill for 1915 appeared in The Times for Saturday, March 11, 1916. 
It is a remarkable analysis and deserves fullest consideration. We reproduce 
it in its entirety : “I have to record that, during the year 1915, the total 
consumption of intoxicating liquors in the United Kingdom, measured in 
terms of pure alcohol, has been maintained at 92 per cent, of the quantity 
consumed in 1914, and 90 per cent, of the figure for 1913, while the actual 
expenditure of the nation in 1915 on intoxicating liquors shows an increase 
of 10£ per cent, over the figures for 1914, and 9 per cent, over those of 1913. 
It might have been anticipated that the gravity of the national crisis, the 
example of His Majesty the King, the appeals from the Churches, the 
absence of many hundreds of thousands of men from the kingdom, and 
the increasing restrictions upon drinking facilities, would have led to 
a very marked reduction in the consumption of intoxicants. On the other 
hand, the extraordinarily high rate of wages, the large numbers of unsteady 
casual labourers who are earning double or treble their ordinary pay, the 
abnormal development of the practice of ‘ treating,’ and the unprecedented 
disturbance of normal family life, caused by the enlistment of our vast army 
and by the present conditions of labour, which has resulted in a marked 
and deplorable increase in drinking amongst women, have all been factors 
making very strongly for an increased consumption of drink. It is, as yet, 
too early to measure the general effect upon consumption of the restrictions 
imposed by the Liquor Traffic Central Control Board since July last. 
Certain densely populated areas have only recently been placed under 
restrictions ; the provisions regulating ‘ off-sale ’ of beer and spirits cer¬ 
tainly require to be greatly strengthened; and seasonal changes always 
affect consumption. There are, however, indications that the decline in 
beer consumption during the last quarter of the year was larger than the 
usual seasonal decline ; and the fact that the quantities of spirits taken out 
of bond during the second half of 1915 show a decline of 15 per cent, against 
the first half, instead of the usual autumnal advance, may be significant, 
although the fact that the very heavy forestalments in the earlier half of 
the year diminished clearances (without necessarily affecting consumption) 
in the later half of the year prevents any definite conclusion on the matter. 
It may, however, be safely asserted that, but for these and, to a lesser 
extent, the earlier restrictions, the nation would have had to face an 
expenditure on and a consumption of drink during 1915 which would have 
been of unprecedented and startling magnitude. I estimate the amount 
expended on alcoholic liquors in 1915 at £181,959,000, as compared with 
£164,463,000 in 1914, being an increase of £17,496,000. The following table 
shows the changes which have taken place : 




Expenditure. 

£ 

Consumption. 

British spirits 

... + 

3,838,000 + 

2,437,000 proof gallons. 

Foreign „ . 

... + 

1,401,000 + 

889,000 

Beer 

... + 

12,667,000 - 

4,781,000 bulk barrels. 

Wine ... 

- 

410.000 - 

460,000 gallons. 
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“ The rise in foreign spirits is entirely due to the enormous increase 
(929,000 proof gallons) in the domestic consumption of rum, which would 
appear to have received a new lease of life at home in consequence of its 
use by the military authorities abroad. Wine continues the decline which 
has been steadily proceeding since the war began. The rise in expenditure 
on beer, notwithstanding the decline in consumption, is, of course, due to 
the increased price. The following table shows the clearances of spirits 
(thousands of proof gallons) during the past three years in the three 
kingdoms and in the United Kingdom: 



1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Jan. to 
June. 

July to 
Dec. 

Jan.to 
June. 

July to 
Dec. 

Jan. to 
June. 

July to 
Dec. 

England and Wales 
Scotland ... 

Ireland ... 

United Kingdom 

10,061 

3,060 

1,446 

14,567 

11,944 

3,650 

1,684 

17,278 

10,680 

3,193 

1,481 

15,354 

11,340 

3,284 

1,715 

16,339 

13,258 

3,686 

1,929 

18,873 

11,640 

3,001 

1,506 

16,147 


“The following table gives the details of consumption and expenditure 
in 1915. The figures do not include intoxicating liquors supplied to our 
Army and Navy outside the United Kingdom, but they do include the 
intoxicants supplied to the Forces within the kingdom, either by the 
Government or in the military canteens : 


United Kingdom (Population 46,089,000). 


Liquors. 

Quantities 
consumed in 
1914. 

Quantities 
consumed in 
1915. 

Cost in 1915. 

British spirits, 31s. 6d. per 
proof gallon 

25,941,000 

28,378,000 

£ 

44,695,000 

10,461,000 

Other spirits, ditto. 

5,753,000 

6,642,000 

Total spirits ... 

31,694,000 

35,020,000 

55,156,000 

Beer, 75s. per bulk barrel ... 

35,741,000 

30,960,000 

116,100,000 

Wine, 18s. per gallon 

10,686,000 

10,226,000 

9,203,000 

British wines, cider, etc., 
estimated at 2s. per gallon 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

1,500,000 | 




£181,959,000 


“ The average expenditure per head was £3 18s. lid., and, per family of 
five persons, £19 14s. 7d., as compared with £3 10s. lOd. and £17 14s. 2d. 
respectively in 1914. The per capita consumption of spirits was '76 proof 
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gallon, beer 24‘18 bulk gallons, and wine '22 gallon, as compared with 
'68, 27*6, and '23 gallons respectively in 1914. The total consumption of 
pure alcohol was 78J million gallons, as against 85 million gallons in 1914, 
and of this quantity 72^ per cent, was taken in the form of beer, 25£ per 
cent, as spirits, and 2 per cent, as wine. The estimated expenditure given 
in the table, of course, includes the taxation collected by the trade from 
the consumers in respect to the spirit, beer, and wine duties, which were 
approximately as follows : 

£ 

Spirits ... ... ... ... ... ••• ... 25,800,000 

Beer . 33,500,000 

Wine . 1,000,000 

£60,300,000 


“ The additional duty on the beer consumed in 1915 amounted to 
£22,210,000. If the 30,960,000 bulk barrels consumed in 1915 had been 
sold at the pre-war price of 57s. per bulk barrel, they would have realized 
£88,236,000; at the increased price they realized £116,100,000—the higher 
price yielding £27,864,000; so that the public paid to the trade £5,654,000 
over and above the amount which the trade collected for the State—a sub¬ 
stantial allowance towards loss of profit on decline in consumption, higher 
cost of production, and expenses of financing the duty. The following 
table shows the consumption of and expenditure on alcoholic liquors from 
the outbreak of the war to December 31, 1915 : 


Spirits (proof gallons) ... 
Beer (bulk barrels) 

Wine (gallons) ... 

British wines (gallons) ... 


Quantities. 

49,113,000 

45,247,000 

13,983,000 

21,250,000 


Cos:. 


£ 

77,353,000 

158,647,000 

12,585,000 

2,125,000 


£250,710,000 


“Of this amount about £78,000,000 went in taxation. Notwithstanding the 
large amount received by the State in respect of liquor taxes since the war, 
it must not be assumed that any true financial gain has accrued to the State 
thereby—even when we leave out of consideration the social and moral 
consequences of our national expenditure on drink. Against the revenue 
so derived must be set off—(1) The waste of the foodstuffs used in brewing 
and distilling, which in 1915 were approximately as follows : 


Malt (bushels) 

Unmalted grain (bushels) 
Rice and maize (cwts.) 

Sugar and equivalents (cwts.) 
Hops (lbs.). 


Brewing. 

43,670,000 

79,000 

1,217,000 

2,644,000 

51,500,000 


Distilling. 

7,824,000 

9,700,000 

13,500 

996,000 


“ The weight of the original barley and other materials thus destroyed was 
no less than 1,800,000 tons, to which must be added at least 1,600,000 tons 
of coal used in the various processes. The value of these materials, inclu- 
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ding coal, may safely be estimated at not less than £25,000,000. ‘ Much of 
the primary materials used in brewing,’ says the Brewers' Journal for January 
last, ‘ is sea-borne and the Census of Production, in 1907, showed that 
73 per cent, of the grain used by distillers turning out 89 per cent, of the 
spirits distilled was of foreign origin. Allowance must, however, be made 
in these calculations for the residual products, such as brewers’ grains, 
yeast, carbon dioxide, etc., which were returned by the trade in 1907, on 
a larger output, at under 10 per cent, of the value of the materials. During 
the past year, also, the demand for spirit for military as well as industrial 
purposes has probably absorbed more than half of the 47,990,000 proof 
gallons distilled, and during the present year practically the whole output 
will be devoted to non-potable purposes. The quantity of spirits in bond 
on December 31, 1915, was, however, considerable : namely, of home 
spirits, 141,753,000 proof gallons, or—subject to the Immature Spirits 
(Restriction) Act, 1915—five years’supply, and of foreign spirits, 12,844,000 
gallons, or nearly two years’ supply. (2) The area of land in the United 
Kingdom under barley in 1914 for brewing and distilling is estimated by the 
Board of Agriculture at 871,000 acres, or approximately the area of Shrop¬ 
shire. The trade would probably put the area at a higher figure. 34,744 
acres are under hops, and 80,300 acres are devoted to apples and pears for 
cider and perry. The same estimate gives the number of men employed in 
these areas at 33,800. To these must be added from 5,500 to 6,000 miners 
engaged in getting out coal, and about 465,000 persons employed by the 
licensed trade in the United Kingdom, of whom in England and Wales, in 
1911, at least 191,000 were men under 45 years of age, and 68,000 were 
women under 35 years—a large supply of labour still available even after 
liberal allowance has been made for enlistments, and for catering and hotel 
business not necessarily associated with the sale of intoxicants. To these 
must be added the labour involved in handling the raw materials and the 
finished products in their transport to and from the breweries and distilleries 
by sea, road, and rail. The weight of beer consumed in 1915 was consider¬ 
ably over 5,000,000 tons, apart from the heavy casks. ‘ Taken in the 
aggregate,’ says Sir Alfred Booth, ‘the services absorbed by this trade are 
on a gigantic scale, and the net result of it all is a decrease in national 
efficiency ’—a lesson which we have been learning by bitter experience 
during the war. Russia, without vodka, has increased her industrial 
efficiency, according to M. Barck, by at least 30 per cent. : an increase of 
only 10 per cent, in efficiency among our own workers would be worth at 
least as much to the Government as the present revenue from drink, which, 
after all, is not a fortnight’s cost of the war. (3) Nor can it be economic¬ 
ally sound to raise a tax of £60,000,000 by diverting a further sum of 
£122,000,000 to a generally useless and often dangerous expenditure. 
During the fifteen years 1900-1914, the people of this country spent 
£2,516,000,000 on drink. It is startling, therefore, to find that during the 
same period they only increased their deposits in savings banks (Post Office 
and Trustee) by £57,470,000; their shares and deposits (1899-1913) in 
Building Societies and Industrial Provident Societies by £44,497,000; and 
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the ordinary and industrial life and annuity funds of their Life Assurance 
Companies by £198,087,000, or £300,054,000 in all. Russia, on the other 
hand, has even in war time increased her savings bank deposits by 
£55,000,000 in 1915, but, then, she at the same time has reduced her spirit 
revenue from nearly £70,000,000 to £900,000 ! (4) The financial burden of 
dealing with industrial sickness under the National Insurance Act, of 
maintaining our great police army, our lunacy establishments, and our 
prisons and workhouses, would be largely reduced if the national drink 
bill were greatly cut down; and the infant mortality rate would also show 
an enormous decline. If the Government is in earnest in its advocacy of 
thrift, let it forthwith deal with this traffic as the King has dealt with it, 
and, while thus preventing an enormous amount of waste, it will at the 
same time promote—as in no other way—the efficiency of its workers and 
the general well-being of the nation.” 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, the Editor of The Forerunner and author 
of many soul-stimulating works, has favoured us with a copy of “ The 
Forerunner 1916 Calendar ” (published by the Charlton Company, 67, Wall 
Street, New York City, price 60 cents net). It is most artistic in its get- 
up, and for every day in the year there is a clear-cut, wise, helpful Gilman 
quotation. A little portrait picture of Mrs. Gilman from a sketch by A. G. 
Learned appears on the cover. Admirers of Mrs. Gilman’s noble service 
for mankind will be grateful to her for this delightful gathering of thoughts 
for the strengthening and directing of highest purposes and noblest pursuits. 


The National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, 14, Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W., have issued a dainty, compact, and serviceable 
“Women’s Suffrage Diary and Handbook, 1916” (price Is.). Mrs. Fawcett 
provides a stimulating preface. The volume contains a List of Societies 
and Federations in the N.U.W.S.S., Names and Addresses of British and 
Foreign Ambassadors, Names of His Majesty’s Ministers and Members of 
the House of Commons, particulars of Public Offices, List of Various 
Societies and Organizations, and much other matter likely to be of practical 
service. 

“The Showmen’s Year-Book, 1916,” edited by Rev. T. Horne (published 
at the Office of The Era, 5, Tavistock Street, Strand, London, W.C., 
price Is.), is an annual now in its twenty-first year. It is the official organ 
of the Showmen’s Guild of Great Britain, founded in 1888, the objects of 
which are : (1) To watch any attempt at legislation which is calculated to 
affect or interfere with the rights or businers of showmen and van-dwellers 
in general, and to take such proceedings in Parliamentary and other matters 
as may be deemed advisable; (2) to assist members with legal advice upon 
any matter at a nominal charge ; (3) and to establish a fund whereby 
pecuniary aid may be rendered on the death of a member of the Guild. 
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Those who are called upon to advise in regard to the institutional care 
and control of inebriates should keep for reference the new and revised 
edition of the “ List of Homes for Inebriates,’’ prepared by Mr. J. W. 
Harvey Theobald, the Secretary of the Friends’ Temperance Union, 
15, Devonshire Street, London, E.C. (Telephone : Central 1921). A copy 
will be sent free if application be made, enclosing addressed and stamped 
envelope. 

Social workers find the “ Bulletins” (published bi-monthly by the Russell 
Scge Foundation Library, 130, East 22nd Street, New York) invaluable. 
No. 14 is entitled “ The Social Survey : a Bibliography,” and has been com* 
piled by Zenas L. Potter. It is a valuable reference to recent literature on 
social problems. We trust that before long a complete issue may be devoted 
to alcohol and alcoholism. 

The United Kingdom Alliance, 16, Deansgate, Manchester, and 11, Tothill 
Street, London, S.W., has recently issued in pamphlet form (price Id.) 
“ Why Leave the Straight Road : a Warning to Temperance Reformers,” 
by Leif Jones, M.P. ; and Mr. R. J. James, 12, Ivy Lane, Paternotser Row, 
London, E.C., has published “ Nationalization of the Liquor Traffic : Ought 
the Churches to Advocate it ?” by George B. Wilson, B.A. (price Id.). 


The Central Association for the Care of the Mentally Defective (Incor¬ 
porated) have issued their First Report. Copies may be obtained on applica¬ 
tion to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Evelyn Fox, at the Central Offices, 30 and 
31, Queen Anne’s Chambers. Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Dr. Selina Fitzherbert Fox, Deputy-Governor and Medical Officer of 
H.M. Femae 1 Convict Prison and State Inebriate Reformatory at Ayles¬ 
bury, well known for her fine work at the Bermondsey Medical Mission, 
has rendered a noble service to Christendom by the issue of a remarkable 
collection of prayers gathered from all ages and sources. “ A Chain of 
Prayer Across the Ages : Forty Centuries of Prayer, 200 B.C. to A.D. 1915,” 
was first published by Mr. John Murray, Albemarle Street, W., in 1913. 
It has been reprinted several times, and is now issued with various valuable 
additions, but in a small, compact, and portable form (price 2s. 6d. net). 
This little book is a great possession; it is a treasury of priceless benefits 
and blessings, and in these days of anxiety and sorrow we know of no 
gift-book which will bring greater comfort and strength to struggling and 
stricken souls. 

“ Order of Public Service for Use in the Chapel of Manchester College, 
Oxford,” printed by Messrs. Neill and Company, Ltd., Bellevue, Edin¬ 
burg, 1915, will be of interest to those concerned for ritual and order in 
worship. I he manual provides “ means of giving expression to the collec¬ 
tive and social aspects of worship, and calling the congregation into active 
participation in the offices of praise and prayer.” 
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Methuen’s Health Series of Manuals, edited by Bishop Harman, M.B., 
F.R.C.S., and published by Messrs. Methuen and Go., 36, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.G. (price Is. net each), should be known to social workers. 
The purpose of the series is “to aid seekers after good health and whole¬ 
some bodies.” Each is written by an expert, and furnishes a constructive 
contribution to the maintenance of health and the prevention of disease. 
Two new volumes have just been added to the collection. “The Care of 
the Body,” by Francis Cavanagh, M.D., reviews the general routine of a 
normal life, and provides sound advice in an attractive form regarding the 
gaining and conserving of physical well-being. “ The Health of the Skin,” 
by George Pernet, M.D., is of exceptional interest and value, for in a 
hundred pages there is compressed an immense amount of valuable informa¬ 
tion regarding the care of the skin and hair and nails. It is a book which 
every sensible man and woman should, read. The publishers may well be 
congratulated on the form and excellent manner in which they have issued 
these helpful books. 

“ The Labour Year Book,” issued from the headquarters of the Labour 
Party, 1, Victoria Street, London, S.W. (price Is. net), is a bulky volume 
of over 700 pages, crammed with all sorts of timely and serviceable 
information. It has been prepared under the auspices of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, the Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party, and the Fabian Research Department. The work can¬ 
not but prove of the greatest assistance to all social workers. The book is 
divided into eight parts, dealing respectively with Labour and the War, the 
Industrial Labour Movement, the Political Labour Movement, the Co¬ 
operative Movement, the International Working Class Movement, Im¬ 
perial and National Government, Local Government and Social Insurance. 
Among the contributors are : The Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P., 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. John A. Hobson, M.A., Miss Catherine 
Marshall, Mr. Philip Snowden, and M. Emile Vandervelde. 

The Rand School of Social Service, 140, East 19th Street, New York 
City, have issued, in connection with their Correspondence Department, 
“ A Study Course on Socialism,” consisting of a series of twenty-two 
lessons prepared by Mr. Algernon Lee. Much valuable information is 
presented in a condensed and suggestive form suitable for the student of 
social history and economics. 

“The Attitude of the College Man toward Alcohol,” by Dr. Irving 
Fisher, Professor of Political Economy in Yale University, is a pamphlet 
which views the question from the standpoint of the undergraduate. 
Opinions and data are marshalled in effective order, and sound advice is 
given, and finally the following conclusion is reached : “ Fresh air, sleeping 
out of doors, taking exercise, using proper diet, wearing proper clothes, 
maintaining a healthy mental attitude, and eliminating poisons, are all 
parts of hygiene, and should enter into our daily routine or habit. It is, I 
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believe, through these methods of personal hygiene that we may combat 
alcohol for ourselves and for others. If personal hygiene is a duty, it is the 
duty of every man to recognize the danger from alcohol to himself and to 
society. Instead of copying the habits of others, he may-consider the 
responsibility of causing others to copy his- To-day this requires very 
little courage. For, so far has the anti-alcohol movement in the colleges 
proceeded, that a man who frankly opposes its use is more respected than the 
man who condones it'.” 

“ Our Tobacco Bill : A Tentative Social Balance-Sheet,” by Dr. Henry 
W. Farnam, Professor of Economics in Yale University, is issued as a 
reprint from The Unpopular Review, and summarizes the economic aspects 
of smoking as expressed in statistical data obtained from American 
returns. _ 

“ Tobacco,” by Dr. Bruce Fink, Professor of Botany in Miami University, 
published by the Abingdon Press, 150, Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(price 50 cents net), is a compact little manual which presents all aspects 
of the tobacco problem in an interesting manner. An enumeration of the 
titles of the chief sections of the book will best indicate its aims and scope : 
Boys and Tobacco, Tobacco and Delinquency among Boys, Expert Views 
regarding Tobacco, the Cigarette in Particular, Tobacco and Degeneracy, 
the Attitude of Business toward Tobacco, the Money Spent for Tobacco, 
the Relation of Tobacco to other Drug Habits, Tobacco in Colleges and 
Universities, the Smoking Man and his Influence, Diet and the Tobacco 
Habit, How to Combat Tobacco. Here is the author's concluding sen¬ 
tence : “Finally, every man who stands for the best things in morals, in 
religion, or in both, must, if he knows the truth regarding tobacco, use his 
influence in aiding those who are fighting the tobacco habit.” There is a 
good bibliography of anti-tobacco literature. 

The New York School of Philanthropy, United Charities Building, 
105, East Twenty-second Street, New York City, have issued a helpful 
series of “Studies in Social Work.” We have been favoured with copies 
of the first nine of these eminently practical publications. An enumeration 
of the titles and names of authors will indicate the aim and purpose and 
authoritative character of these brochures : (1) Social Work with Families 
and Individuals, by Porter R. Lee. (2) Organized Charity and Industry, 
by Edward T. Devine. (3) The Probation Officer at Work, by Henry 
W. Thurston. (4) Is Social Work a Profession? by Abraham Flexner. 
(5) Facts about Wage Earners, by Mary Van Kleeck. (6) Section on 
Charity from the Shulhan Arukli, translated by Louis Femberg. (7) Facts 
about the Death-Rate, by Lilian Brandt. (8) Facts about Tuberculosis, 
by Lilian Brandt. The first four are issued at 5 cents, and the remainder 
at 25 cents. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, No. 1, Madison Avenue, 
New York City, has set a noble example which might well be followed by 
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insurance companies in this country. It issues to its policy-holders a most 
valuable series of leaflets, pamphlets, illustrated booklets, and other publi¬ 
cations dealing with the preservation of health and the prevention of disease. 
The works have been prepared by experts, and are issued in particularly 
attractive and really effective forms. Every medical oflicer of health, 
lecturer on hygiene, and health visitor would do well to secure copies of 
these valuable aids to hygienic righteousness. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, the home office of which 
is at Newark, New Jersey, are publishing a valuable series of brochures 
relating to health problems. We have received copies of the following: 
“ Mortality of the Western Hemisphere,” which consists of a vast collec¬ 
tion of carefully compiled statistical data ; “ American Public Health Pro¬ 
blems,” which contains references to a striking series of charts and tables 
exhibited at the recent Panama-Pacific Exposition; and “ Practical Statistics 
of Public Health Nursing and Community Sickness Experience,” prepared 
by Dr. Frederick N. Hoffman. 


“ The Mortality from Cancer Throughout the World,” by Dr. Frederick 
N. Hoffman, Statistician of the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
is a thoughtful study which goes to show that the mortality from cancer is 
much greater than has generally been assumed to be the case, and it is held 
that the disease is increasing practically throughout the civilized world at 
the approximate rate of 2‘5 per cent, per annum. The approximate mor¬ 
tality from cancer in the United States is estimated to be about 80,000 for 

1915, and over 500,000 for that portion of the civilized world for which 

data are available. _ 

“The Alliance Year Book and Temperance Reformers’ Handbook for 

1916, ” edited by George B. Wilson, B.A., and published by the United 
Kingdom Alliance, Grosvenor Chambers, 16, Deansgate, Manchester 
(price Is.), is an indispensable reference work for all serious students of 
alcohol and alcoholism. Mr. Wilson has gathered and presented in con¬ 
venient form the most reliable and up-to-date statistics and information 
relating to the Drink Problem as it presents in these anxious war days. 
A particularly valuable historical outline is provided on “The War and the 
Liquor Traffic,” in which the course of events relating to the rdle of drink 
in increasing our national perplexities, dangers, and economic troubles is 
ably set forth. Among other contents of this notable volume are the 
following articles : “ Alcohol and Military Efficiency,” by Robert B. Batty; 
“ A Study of One Year’s Alcoholic Mortality in England and Wales,” by 
Dr. Norman Porritt; “ Alcohol and Native Races : A Problem of Imperial 
Government,” by John Newton ; and “ The Nation’s Drink Bill,” by the 
Editor. There are also valuable statistical tables, collections of statutory 
and other official declarations, orders, and regulations. A particularly 
interesting and suggestive section is devoted to references to restrictions 
adopted in foreign countries for dealing with the sale and distribution of 
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intoxicating liquors in war time. A series of statistical tables deal with 
such matters as Justices’ Licences, Clubs, Excise Licences, Revenue from 
Drink, Production and Employment, Consumption and Social Results. 
The work is one which should be in the hands of every patriot and worker 
for the maintenance of national sobriety. 


“The Alliance War Almanack for 1916,” issued by the United Kingdom 
Alliance (price Id.), is a thirty-two page booklet into which has been con¬ 
densed a wonderful amount of up-to-date and essential information needed 
for the formation of a sound judgment in regard to the perplexing Drink 
Problem. The Almanack deserves to be distributed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. It contains pabulum for thought and discussion 
which should result in rational action to protect the country from the 
ravages of alcoholism. _ 

“The Scottish Temperance Annual for 1916,” compiled and edited by 
Tom Honeyman, and published by the Grand Lodge of Scotland I.O.G.T., 
204, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow (price Is. paper covers), is a well-stocked 
volume of over 300 pages, containing original articles, extracts, notes, 
opinions, and all kinds of information relating to the alcohol problem and 
temperance reform. It is a regular vade-mecum for social workers engaged 
in anti-alcohol efforts. 

“The Nurse and the Liquor Problem,” by Ellen Bertha Bradley, R.N., 
Assistant Superintendent of the Department of Medical Temperance of 
the World’s and the National Women’s Christian Temperance Union, is 
the foremost article in The Nurse for January (issued by The Nurse Publish¬ 
ing Company, Jamestown, N.Y.; annual subscription, $3.00). 


The Friends’ Temperance Union, 15, Devonshire Street, London, E.C., 
continue the issue of their effective posters, which they designate “F.T.U. 
Broadsides.” Nos. 72 and 73 are quotations from the Right Hon. Arthur 
Henderson, M.P., and M. 6mile Vandervelde, respectively. 


Social Hygiene is the quarterly journal of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, and is issued by the Waverley Press, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
The President of the Association is Dr. A. W. Harris, and a portrait and 
sketch appear in Vol. II., No. 1, the issue for January, 1916. The asso¬ 
ciation’s aim is “ to acquire and diffuse knowledge of the established 
principles and practices and of any new methods which promote or give 
assurance of promoting social health ; to advocate the highest standards of 
private and public morality; to suppress commercialized vice ; to organize 
the defence of the community by every available means—educational, 
sanitary, or legislative—against the diseases of vice ; to conduct on request 
inquiries into the present condition of prostitution and the venereal diseases 
in American towns and cities; and to secure mutual acquaintance and 
sympathy and co-operation among the local societies for these or similar 
purposes.” 
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INEBRIETY. 

DUXHURST FARM COLONY, REIGATE, Surrey. 

Working Patients, terms according to means; Ladies of small means, 
in separate house, from 16s. 6d. to £l 2s. 6d. Outdoor and indoor em- V 
ployment, every class of patient receiving utmost care and attention. 

SID LOW MANOR, for Ladies only. Absolute Privacy ; Larage Grdens. 
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TERMS BY ARRANGEMENT . 

Under the Superintendence of Ladv Henry Somerset. 
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HILLSBORO* 
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LONDON, N. // // who are victims 

of Inebriety or Drug 
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suitable accommodation at 

HOPETOWN. The 
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is most desirable, private and select. 

Apply for terms and foliar particulars of both Houses to 

The SECRETARY, 280 Mare St., Hackney, N.E. 
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Especially recommended as a substitute for 
alcoholic beverages at night. 


A Partially Predigested Milk and Wheaten Food. 

T AKEN by NURSING MOTHERS whose supply of milk fails to 
nourish their infants, the “Allenburys” Diet has proved of great 
assistance. It particularly helps to maintain the strength, 
increase the flow of milk, promote restful sleep, and is of value both 
to mother and child. 

By the use of the “Allenburys” Diet all trouble of Peptonising milk 
and farinaceous foods is overcome. In the SICK-ROOM it is invaluable, 
as the food is easily digested and assimilated, and only the exact quantity 
required need be prepared at a time. 

The “Allenburys” Diet is made from pure, rich cream milk and 
whole wheat, both ingredients being largely predigested during manufac¬ 
ture. It can be taken by those who cannot digest cow’s milk, and 
provides a light and very nourishing diet for INVALIDS, DYSPEPTICS, 
and the AGED. 

For TRAVELLERS by sea or land this complete food will be found 
exceedingly valuable. 

MADE IN A MINUTE-ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. 

A Sample, with full particulars, sent free on request. 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 

PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


United States: Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Canada : Gerard St. East, Toronto. 


Australasia : Market Street, Sydney. 
South Africa : Smith Street, Durban. 
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Romes Tor Inebriate men and Women. 

The Church of England Temperance Society’s Institutions for those with slender means. 


FOR MTESnxr. 

ABBOTS WOOD HOUSE, CINDERFORD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Chaplain-Superintendent : Rev. 5. Scobell Lessey, M.D. 
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No Patient received for less than Twelve Months. 
No Female Patient over Fifty Years of age admitted. 


Application for Forms and Particulars to— 

REV. GERALD A. THOMPSON, Secretary Church of England Temperance Society, 
50, Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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INEBRIETY <S NEURASTHENIA 



MONTGOMERY, GLEN RD., BOURNEMOUTH. 

Two or Three Lady Patients can be received in a Lady Physician’s Private House. 
Terms , etc., on application Dr. Margaret Vivian, 2, Glen Road, Bournemouth. 
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IR■ T m 


Renowned Temperance Beverage 

THE IDEAL HEALTH DRINK. 

THE NEW INVIGORATOR. 


A Delightful, Exhilarating, Non-Alcoholic Beverage. 

Contains the principal ingredient used in the manufacture of Sanatogen. 

The use of alcohol is terribly seductive, especially to those who fly to the side¬ 
board for little sips of alcohol because they are intensely miserable. The greatest 
want of the age has been a satisfying non-alcoholic beverage, and at last we have 
it in Coleman’s R.T.B. 

Are you willing to Test it? 


Strongly recommended by Doctors and the Clergy. 


It will refresh you. You can drink Coleman's 
R.T.B. with cold or hot water, or any kind of 
mineral water. A bottle at 1/9 (a Champagne 
Quart) will make 25 half-pints, which make the 
cost of the drinks less than a penny each. It is 
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Sold in bottles at 1/- and 1/9 per bottle. 
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NEWMAIN5 RETREAT, 

FOR LADIES, 

NEWMAINS, LANARKSHIRE. 

(Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 


T HE house is devoted to the care of Ladies of the upper classes 
only, who can be treated either under the Acts or as Voluntary 
Patients. The place stands high and the estate is extensive, with 
bracing air and in good shelter. It is very retired and beautiful, well 
suited for the treatment of Inebriety, Narcomania, and other perversions, 
Neurasthenia, Hysteria, and minor Mental Ailments. 

No patients under Certificates of Insanity can be received. 


References. — Dr. G. M. Robertson, Dr. Yellowlees, Dr. Risien 
Russell, Dr. Oswald, and others. 

Terms and particulars on application to “ Superintendent, The 
Retreat, Newmains, Lanarkshire.” Nearest Station, Hartwood, 
Cal. Rly. 


Alcohol and Drug Inebriety and Neurasthenia. 

INVERNITH LODGE, SSSSSk 

(Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 

FOR GENTLEMEN ONLY. 


NEURASTHENIA is treated on approved principles, and there are Open-air Shelters in the 
grounds for suitable cases. 

INEBRIETY and NARCOMANIA are treated on definite medical lines, and the most approved 
scientific means are employed in the curative treatment. The Resident Medical Superintendent 
has each patient under his personal care and observation. The curative treatment is much 
aided by the healthy situation of the Sanatorium and by its isolation from temptation. 

The Sanatorium stands 450 feet above the sea, faces south, and looks out over the Firth of 
Forth. The climate is dry and bracing. All outdoor and indoor sports. First-class private 
golf course. Excellent mixed shooting over 1,600 acres, fishing, tennis, gardening, carpentry, 
etc. Billiard room (two tables), music room, large private library. 

References to leading physicians in the chief centres given on application. 

For all particulars apply to the Resident Medical Superintendent, 

W. H. BRYCE, M.B., C.M. 

Telegrams : “ Salubrious, Upper Largo.” Telephone: No. 8 Upper Largo. 

Station—Kilconquuar (N. B. Railway). 
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INEBRIETY! 

MELBOURNE HOUSE, DANE HILLS, 

LEICESTER. 

PRIVATE HOME FOR LADIES. 


London Consultant: WM, WYNN WESTCOTT, M B. Lond., 

396, Camden Road, Holloway, London. 

Dublin Consultant: Sir WM. J. SMYLY, M D., F.R.C.P.I., 

58, Merrion Square, Dublin. 

Medical Attendant —ROBERT SEVESTRE, M.A., M.D. Cantab. 

Principal —HENRY M. RILEY. 

Forty Years’ Experience. Excellent Medical References. 

(Jfrienba of patients can biasit anb be entertaineb in the Jtjouue. 

Melbourne House is built on sandy rock, standing high, with a commanding view 
of the surrounding country, which is considered by the faculty to be the healthiest 
suburb of Leicester. Friends of intending patients are invited to visit Melbourne 
House and see the home comforts provided. 

A few patients Can be received under the Act. For particulars, medical references, 
and opinions of the Press, apply— 

HENRY M. RILEY , 

Telegraphic Address: Nat. Telephone: Melbourne House, 

“Medical, Leicester.” 769. Leicester. 


INEBRIETY—ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE. 

DALRYMPLE HOUSE, RICKMANSWORTH, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1883 BV THE HOMES FOR INEBRIATES ASSOCIATION. HERTS. 

For the Treatment of Gentlemen under the Act and Privately. 

SIX ACHES CHARMING GROUNDS ON THE BANK OF THE RIVER COLNE. 

Indoor and outdoor recreations. 

Terms: From three guineas weekly. Telephone: P.0. 16. Rickmansworth. 

Apply to Dr. F. S. D. Hogg, Resident Medical Superintendent. 


SECOND EDITION. Pp.xx+ 492, with 607 original illustrations. PriceI2s.6d.net 

MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

By A. F. TREDGOLD, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 

Consulting Physician to the National Association for the Feeble-Minded, and to the Littleton Home 
for Defective Children ; Formerly Medical Expert to the Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded, etc. 

The Lancet says:—“We can strongly recommend this book, not only as an interesting 
study in amentia, but also as a work throwing considerable light on social problems of 
vast consequence.” 

BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, 8 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London. 
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Formerly THE GHYLL RETREAT, 

Near Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

(Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF GENTLEMEN SUFFERING 
FROM ABUSE OF ALCOHOL OR DRUGS. 

S ITUATED as it is in the heart of the English Lake District, amid charming 
scenery and bracing mountain air, Ghyllwoods is unique in its freedom from 
temptation, making close confinement practically unnecessary even in bad 
cases. The House stands in forty acres of private grounds, and the sporting rights 
extend for over some 2,000 acres. Fishing, on own preserved waters, some rough 
Shooting, Golf (own private course), Billiards, Gardening, Photography, Carpenters' 
Shop, and other forms of recreation and amusement are provided. 

The best-known methods for obtaining permanent benefit are employed. 
There is a private postal address for patients’ correspondence. 

References permitted to the leading medical men in London and the provinces. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application. 

Terms from £3 3s. a week according to accommodation and requirements. 

J. W. ASTLEY COOPER, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. Ed., etc. 

Resident Physician and Sole Licensee. 

Telegrams: “Cooper, Buttermere.” 


For SECONDARY SCHOOLS and NURSING CLASSES. 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Pp. x + 281, with 57 Plain and 
Coloured Illustrations. Limp Cloth. Price 6s. Net. 

LECTURES ON 

ELEMENTARY ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY 

INCLUDING SHORT SKETCHES ON 

Biology, Embryology, and Comparative Anatomy 
By H. CLIFFORD BARCLAY 

M.D., F.R.C.S.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Ch.B. 

Major, Royal Army Medical Corps ; Medical Superintendent, Waimate Hospital; 
Examiner in Forensic Medicine, University of New Zealand. 


LONDON: BAILLIERE, TINDALL AND COX 

8 , HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Nearly Ready. 


Price 3s. 6d. net ; Postage 6d. 


“FRO PATRIA 

A Guide to Public and Personal Service in War Time. 


Edited by T. N. KELYNACK, M D. 

" PRO PATRIA" will provide an Authoritative Directory to the Chief Societies 
and Institutions rendering Service for the Nation and Assistance for the Individual. 
It will be a Reference Volume indispensable to all workers, and particularly to 
Public Authorities, Organizers and Administrators of all forms of relief work, 
Secretaries of Societies and Institutions, Statesmen, Ministers of Religion, Magis¬ 
trates, Doctors, Teachers, Social Service Workers, and all who are called upon to 
advise in connection with philanthropic and religious agencies and State, Voluntary 
and Private Efforts designed to serve the general weal by wisely assisting individual 
needs and necessities. 


LONDON: 

JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LIMITED 

83-91, GREAT T 1 TCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE 7 6 NET. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOME 


NURSERY NOTES FOR MOTHERS. 

By C WILLETT CUNNINGTON, M.B., B.C., late Clinical Assistant, Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. 

“ A book which, in our opinion, has been wanted for a long time, and which is sure to be highly 
valued by every mother into whose home it will enter."— Extract from Review in “ Baby." 

Abbreviated Contents:— The Nervous System of the Child—Sleep and Sleep¬ 
lessness— The Origin of Ill-health—I he Appearance of Disease—The Significance of 
Vomiting—Breast-feeding—Bottle-feeding—Wasting in Infancy—The Feeding of 
Infants and Children in Acute Illness—Nursery Aphorisms—Composition of Milk— 
Infant Foods—Composition of Meat Extracts—The “Single Child” Family—Etc. 

Pp. viii + 144. Price 2s. 6 d. net. Postage 3d. extra. 


MANUAL OF NURSERY HYGIENE. 

By W. M. FELDMAN, M.B., B.S.Lond., Lecturer in Hygiene, Infant Care, 
Nursing, etc., to the London County Council. 

“ This is a good book. Get it. In fact, if we wanted to buy a book to give to a young couple 
setting out in life, to a young mother, to an intelligent nurse, to a health officer, to a Lady 
Bountiful, or to any member of that great middle class which is the strength and glory of the 
British Empire, this is the book for our money ."—Canadian Nurse. 

Second Edition. Pp. xiv + ihS, with 3 Plates and 45 Illustrations. Price, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; paper, Is. 6d. Postage 3d. extra. 

PREVENTION OF SOME COMMON DISEASES IN 

CHILDHOOD. By J. SIM WALLACE, D.Sc., M.D., L.D.S. 

“The ideas set forth in this book are worthy of close attention, for there is no doubt that an 
immense amount of disease and pain could be obviated ."—.Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

Pp. viii-t-104. Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


HOME NURSING, including 1 Invalid Cookery. 

„By BERNARD MYERS, M.D., M.R.C.S. 

“Among recent works dealing with the home management of the sick, Dr. Myers’ manual 
deserves a prominent place. In clear, concise form he indicates the essentials of home nursing.” 
— The Child. 

Second Edition. Pp. xii +144. With 15 Illustrations. Price, cloth, 2 s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


ATLAS MODEL OF THE ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CHILD. 

Composed of a number of super-posed coloured plates which open out and fold 
over, showing the internal orga ns, e tc. Size ioJx8 inches. With 24 pages of 
explanatory text by D ARCY POWER, M.A., M.D., F.R.C. S., Surgeon, Victoria 
Hospital for Children. 

Price 3s. net. Postage 3d. extra. 

NOTES ON HOME NURSING, WITH HINTS ON 

HYGIENE. By MABEL D. GOLDIE, L.O.S. 

“This is well written by a nurse who knows her subject .”—Modern Society. 

Third F'dition. Pp. xvi+142. Pricels.6d.net. Postage 2d. 
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